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PERIODICAL  ABSTRACTS 

INSPIRATION,  INTERPRETATION,  TEXTS  AND  VERSIONS, 

NT  GENERAL 

1.  L.  Alonso  Schokel,  “El  estudio  literario  de  la  Biblia.  Notas  historicas,” 
RazFe  157  (724,  ’58)  465-476. 

The  literary  values  of  the  Bible,  today  taken  for  granted,  were  not  always 
apparent  in  the  history  of  interpretation.  From  the  Didascalia  Apostolorum 
to  the  Venerable  Bede  the  literary  qualities  of  Scripture  were  known  to  exist, 
but  classical  prejudice  and  ignorance  of  the  original  languages  hampered  the 
study  and  genuine  appreciation  of  them.  Little  progress  was  made  in  the  first 
eight  centuries,  and  in  the  following  centuries  the  work  of  Cassiodorus,  Isidore 
and  Bede,  meager  as  it  was,  was  not  surpassed.  The  Jewish  writer  Moses  Ibn 
Ezra  developed  the  theme  more  thoroughly  but  exercised  little  influence  on 
contemporaries  or  successors. — G.  W.  M. 

2.  B.  Brinkmann,  “Inspiration  und  Kanonizitat  der  Heiligen  Schrift  in  ihrem 
Verhaltnis  zur  Kirche,”  Scholastik  33  (2,  ’58)  208-233. 

Two  questions  are  posed  and  answered:  (1)  How  does  the  Church  know 
that  the  books  she  has  listed  in  her  canon  of  Scripture,  with  all  their  parts, 
are  inspired  writings?  (2)  Were  there,  perhaps,  inspired  books  which  are  not 
listed?  Since  inspiration  is  a  supernatural  fact,  its  existence  can  be  known  only 
through  revelation,  explicit  or  implicit;  and  since  it  is  a  dogmatic  fact,  the 
revelation  must  have  been  made  before  the  death  of  the  last  apostle.  Yet  for 
several  centuries,  some  of  the  books  on  the  canonical  list  were  treated  as 
dubious. 

“Canon  of  Scripture”  popularly  means  the  Church’s  list  of  inspired  books, 
but  “canonical”  in  connection  with  Scripture  has  an  earlier  and  wider  meaning, 
a  rule  of  doctrine  or  discipline.  Intimately  connected  with  the  notion  of  in¬ 
spiration  of  a  book  is  its  authoritative  and  binding  character,  since  it  is  the 
word  of  God.  Every  inspired  book,  therefore,  is  canonical  in  the  second  sense. 
The  belief  of  the  early  Church  was  that  the  prophets  of  Israel  and  the  apostles 
of  Christ  were  endowed  with  a  special  charism  to  preach  and  write ;  moreover, 
whatever  they  spoke  or  wrote  in  virtue  of  their  office  was  inspired.  B  holds 
that  they  were  at  least  implicitly  conscious  of  possessing  this  charism  and  of 
the  fact  that  their  spoken  and  written  testimony  was  authoritative  or  canonical. 
It  was  the  Church  who,  in  virtue  of  her  infallible  teaching  authority,  made  the 
decision  about  which  writings  were  to  be  preserved  for  the  whole  Church,  and 
it  is  possible  that  some  inspired  writings  were  not  preserved.  Furthermore, 
it  is  possible  that  in  the  canonical  list  we  may  have  a  book  that  was  written 
after  the  death  of  St.  John  by  an  inspired  author,  which  does  not  contain  any 
new  revelation ;  but  on  this  point  the  Church  has  not  expressed  an  opinion. 
— H.  W. 


ARTICLES] 


INSPIRATION 


1 


3.  J.  Coppens,  “Le  probleme  du  sens  plenier,”  EphTheolLov  34  (1,  ’58)  5-20. 


Two  important  factors  in  the  elaboration  of  the  sensus  plenior  are  the  need  ; 
of  maintaining  the  harmony  of  the  two  Testaments  on  the  level  of  the  literal 
sense,  and  the  fact  that  a  purely  philological  interpretation  does  not  establish  f 
and  justify  sufficiently  the  connections  between  the  two  Testaments.  Three 
major  considerations  bring  out  the  prophetic  harmony  of  the  two  Testaments: 
(1)  Christian  exegesis  of  early  Christianity,  of  Christ,  the  apostles  and  many 
Fathers;  (2)  ecclesiastical  interpretation  of  a  certain  number  of  biblical  texts 
as  shown  in  pontifical  documents;  (3)  theological  belief  in  a  higher  unity  of 
the  two  Testaments  resulting  from  the  unicity  of  the  principal  author,  God,  and  i 
the  unity  of  one  and  the  same  divine  inspiration,  rightly  called  prophetic. 
Primary  objections  met  and  answered  center  around  the  attempt  to  reduce  the 
sensus  plenior  to  a  typical  or  to  an  implicit  sense  and  around  the  consciousness 
on  the  part  of  the  human  author.  Secondary  objections  include  the  following: 
the  sensus  plenior  would  bring  back  the  plurality  of  the  literal  sense;  it  would 
not  be  a  true  biblical  sense  because  not  inspired;  it  is  scarcely  discernible  and  ' 
hence  useless.  The  sensus  plenior  helps  to  assure  the  unity  of  the  divine  reve¬ 
lation  and  aids  in  justifying  the  doctrinal  growth  that  the  Church  sanctions.  \ 
— V.  O’K. 

4.  C.  H.  Giblin,  “  ‘As  It  Is  Written  .  .  /■ — A  Basic  Problem  in  Noematics 
and  Its  Relevance  to  Biblical  Theology  (I),”  CathBibQuart  20  (3,  ’58) 
327-353. 

“Sense  of  Scripture”  is  an  analogous  notion,  not  a  genus.  The  prime, 
analogate  is  the  “theological  meaning”  of  SS;  the  secondary  analogate  is  the 
literal  sense.  The  distinction  is  based  on  the  difference  between  the  formal 
objects  quae  and  sub  quibus  of  the  biblical  theologian  and  the  historico-literary 
critic.  The  two  senses  or  meanings  of  SS  differ  in  kind,  not  in  degree.  Neither; 
involves  the  sensus  plenior,  nor  is  the  theological  meaning  reducible  to  the 
“consequent  sense.”  ! 


A  correct  understanding  of  instrumental  causality  and  the  pronouncements 
in  papal  encyclicals,  notably  Providentissimus,  favors  the  distinction  proposed* 
in  this  paper  and  militates  against  the  acceptance  of  the  sensus  plenior.  The 
instrument  is  a  channel  of  intentionality  or  purpose,  not  of  a  vis  activa.  The 
OT  hagiographer  was  aware  of  the  NT  “theological  meaning”  of  what  he  wrote 
only  in  the  sense  that  he  had  an  analogous  (simply  different)  knowledge  of 


its  iuture  fulfillment.  The  analogous  knowledge,  in  turn,  is  founded  on  the 
analogous  content  of  the  two  Testaments.  The  analogous  unity  of  the  two 
Testaments  is  essential  to  the  intelligibility  of  the  record  and  was  intended  by 
God.  A  consideration  of  the  whole  record  of  Heilsgeschichte  under  the  light 
of  faith  (and  hence  transcending  mere  exegesis)  will  disclose  the  theological 
meaning  of  SS.  Nevertheless,  biblical  theology  (metahistorical  theology)  pre¬ 
sumes  a  sound  exegesis  of  the  literal  sense,  just  as  speculative  theology  pre¬ 
sumes  a  sound  philosophy  and  sound  critical  judgment. 


INTRODUCTORY 


LNTA  3  (1/58) 


The  biblical  theologian  seeks  the  nexus  mysteriorum  in  the  material  with 
which  he  deals.  He  already  has  a  paradigm  in  the  inspired  biblical  theology 
of  Paul  and  John.  An  example  of  John’s  use  of  the  theological  meaning  of  SS 
is  found  in  Jn  19:35-37.  The  Messianic  themes  of  the  OT  are  fused  by  John 
in  a  way  which  transcends  what  can  be  derived  from  the  literal  sense  by  an 
historico-literary  critic.  But  this  distinctive  treatment,  not  paralleled  in  rab¬ 
binic  or  Essene  writings,  is  justified  by  the  apostle’s  faith-illumined  insight 
into  the  record  and  the  salvific  act  in  which  the  prophecy  is  fulfilled.  But 
whereas  the  apostle’s  synthesis  carries  the  weight  of  dogma,  that  of  the  modern 
biblical  theologian  remains  an  argumentum  ex  convenientia ;  i.e.,  a  theological 
“search  for  understanding”  the  data  of  salvation-history. — C.  H.  G.  (Author). 

5.  B.  Hessler,  “Zur  Frage  nach  dem  ‘Vollsinn’  der  Heiligen  Schrift,”  Wiss 
Weis  21  (2,  ’58)  134-141. 

Full  consideration  of  the  question  of  sensus  plenior  began  with  Providentis- 
simus  Deus  of  Leo  XIII.  The  problem  today  stands:  if  God’s  word  has  been 
spoken  not  only  in  the  circumstances  of  time  and  place,  but  also  as  an  unfolding 
for  all  humanity  of  His  mystery  of  redemption  in  Jesus  Christ,  then  the 
philologico-historical  method  alone  is  not  sufficient  to  open  the  profound  mean¬ 
ing  of  Scripture.  Sensus  plenior  is  a  solution,  for  (1)  God,  the  principal 
author  of  Scripture,  manifests  His  kingdom  which  is  inaugurated  by  the 
Incarnation  of  the  Word;  (2)  biblical  revelation  unfolds  itself  by  degrees 
(W.  Vischer,  in  Das  Christuszeugnis  des  Alten  Testamentes  I:  Das  Gesetz , 
1936,  sees  the  problem  too  simply:  the  OT  tells  us  what  Christ  is,  and  the 
NT  who  He  is)  ;  (3)  the  human  word,  as  a  bearer  of  an  idea,  often  fails  to 
express  thought  completely;  (4)  Scripture  was  given  not  only  to  the  people 
of  a  certain  time,  but  to  all  God’s  people  (1  Pt  1 : 10  fif.).  Sensus  plenior  is  not 
merely  a  problem  in  biblical  hermeneutics.  It  brings  into  question  the  very 
essence  of  theology,  namely,  whether  God’s  revealed  word  is  of  vital  and  con¬ 
temporary  concern  to  us  or  is  limited  to  the  logical  meaning  of  human  lan¬ 
guage. — G.  K.  K. 

6.  G.  T.  Kennedy,  “The  Use  of  Numbers  in  Sacred  Scripture,”  AmEcclRcv 
139  (1,  ’58)  22-35. 

Following  an  examination  of  the  numerical  system  used  by  the  Hebrews  and 
of  the  uses  made  of  common  low  numbers  and  some  higher  numbers  in  the 
OT  and  the  NT,  several  conclusions  are  drawn.  (1)  Numbers  in  Scripture 
should  be  taken  in  a  real  sense  when  there  is  no  sufficient  reason  for  under¬ 
standing  them  in  a  symbolic  sense.  (2)  They  may  be  taken  symbolically  when 
the  writer  directly  or  indirectly  wishes  to  signify  that  his  words  are  not  to 
be  taken  strictly.  (3)  Larger  numbers  should  be  interpreted  in  the  light  of 
the  subject  matter,  the  context,  the  purpose  of  the  author  and  parallel  passages. 
(4)  The  numbers  used  for  the  ages  of  the  patriarchs  should  be  interpreted 
symbolically. — G.  W.  M. 
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7.  B.  Martin  Sanchez,  “El  hecho  de  la  inspiracion. — Concepto  de  la  in¬ 
spiration  biblica. — Razones  principals  por  las  cuales  los  catolicos  juz- 
gamos  que  la  Biblia  es  palabra  de  Dios,”  CultBib  15  (159,  ’58)  101-104; 
“Existen  libros  inspirados  por  Dios,  pero  cuales  son  en  concreto  estos 
libros  inspirados  y  como  se  distinguen  de  los  no  inspirados?”  (160,  ’58) 
158-161. 

A  brief  statement  of  the  traditional  Catholic  doctrine  regarding  inspiration, 
its  criterion  and  the  canon  of  inspired  books. 

8.  J.  Michl,  “Dogmatischer  Schriftbeweis  und  Exegese,”  BibZeit  2(1,  ’58) 

1-14. 

The  use  of  Scriptural  texts  in  dogma  constitutes  a  special  problem  and  helps 
to  define  more  accurately  the  respective  roles  of  the  exegete  and  the  theologian. 
While  no  text  should  be  forced  into  support  of  a  thesis,  the  exegete  should 
thoroughly  realize  that  dogmatic  norms  can  contribute  to  the  understanding 
of  the  Bible.  For  God,  the  author  of  Scripture  as  well  as  of  tradition,  could 
express  in  the  sacred  writings  a  meaning  which  was  not  clear  to  the  hagi- 
ographer.  For  that  reason  a  proof  can  be  based  not  only  on  the  immediate 
literal  sense  of  a  verse  but  also  on  the  remote  literal  sense,  i.e.,  the  sensus  i 
plenior,  which  was  not  clear  to  the  original  human  author  of  the  book.  A 
further  help  for  interpreting  the  worth  of  a  text  as  proof  can  be  found  in  the 
study  of  the  use  of  Scripture  by  Scripture,  e.g.,  how  Wisdom  quotes  previous 
books  and  how  the  NT  writers  use  quotations  from  the  OT.  Finally  one  should 
beware  of  assuming  too  readily  that  a  text  was  meant  as  a  proof.  Frequently 
the  verse  merely  sheds  some  light  on  a  dogma  or  may  simply  provide  the 
impulse  which  leads  to  the  formulation  of  a  doctrine  (e.g.  Jn  19:25-27  was 
the  occasion  for  developing  the  doctrine  of  the  spiritual  maternity  of  Mary). 
-J.  J.  C. 

9.  J.  Muilenburg,  “Preface  to  Hermeneutics,”  J ournBibLit  77  (1,  ’58)  18-26. 

HOw  can  we  discover  the  eternal  truths  in  the  Bible,  which  is  a  collection 
of  writings  designed  to  fit  certain  particular  times?  Our  times  are  so.  vastly 
changed  and  the  historical  context  of  the  Bible  changes  so  greatly  from 
section  to  section,  that  no  one  method  of  interpretation  provides  the  key. 
Neither  historicism  nor  form-criticism  nor  the  Christological  approach  can  be 
wholly  trusted.  As  detached  spectators  we  should  use  all  the  tools  of  textual 
criticism  to  discover  the  revealed  truth.  As  receivers  of  revelation  we  must 
appropriate  the  revealed  truth  to  ourselves.  By  such  painstaking  scholarship, 
we  can  answer  the  question  in  the  OT :  Who  is  Israel  ?,  and  the  more  impor- 
tant  NT  question:  Who  is  Jesus? — F.  M.  H. 

10.  J.  C.  Rylaarsdam,  “The  Problem  of  Faith  and  History  in  Biblical  Inter-  j 
pretation,”  J  ournBibLit  77  (1,  ’58)  26-32. 

Current  theology  emphasizes  revelation  as  dynamic  rather  than  static  or 
propositional.  Revelation  is  no  longer  considered  a  static  form  with  stable 
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content,  subject  to  descriptive  analysis.  Biblical  realism  now  predominates. 
This  realism  insists  on  the  historicity  of  revelation.  At  the  same  time  it  shows 
a  sense  of  the  paradoxical  relation  between  revelation  and  history.  These  two 
elements  are  joined  by  the  bond  of  faith.  The  older  approach  saw  in  the  Bible 
“the  objective  Word  of  God.”  The  Bible  was  revelation,  rather  than  faith’s 
testimony  to  revelation.  Hence,  the  prime  importance  of  thoroughly  under¬ 
standing  the  words  of  the  Bible.  This  motivating  force  gave  rise  to  valuable 
scholarly  research,  which  in  turn  laid  to  rest  the  theology  which  had  given  it 
birth.  The  question  foremost  in  the  minds  of  scholars  today  is:  What  sort  of 
scholarly  research  will  be  generated  by  the  current  theological  outlook?  Pros¬ 
pects  are  encouraging.  Finally  have  the  scientific  disciplines  been  restored  to 
their  legitimate  autonomy  as  cultural  instruments. — J.  T.  D. 

11.  R.  Schnackenburg,  “Der  Weg  der  katholischen  Exegese,”  BibZeit  2 
(2,  ’58)  161-176. 

The  author  explains  the  use  of  historical-critical  exegesis  by  Catholics  and 
removes  misunderstandings  on  the  part  of  Catholics  and  Protestants.  That  the 
method  is  acceptable  and  recommended  for  Catholic  scholars  is  clear  from  the 
directives  of  Pius  XII  in  Divino  Afflante  Spiritu.  Some  may  suspect  that  the 
Scriptures,  being  sacred,  should  not  be  subjected  to  a  method  used  for  secular 
works,  and  patristic  exegesis  can  seem  to  appeal  as  more  fruitful.  One  should 
remember,  however,  that  in  patristic  times  all  theology  was  Scripture,  and 
only  later — and  with  great  profit — were  the  different  branches  distinguished, 
sc.  exegesis,  dogma,  moral,  ascetics,  etc.  Regarding  modern  trends  in  exegesis, 
the  use  of  the  typological  sense  and  the  scnsus  plenior,  certain  cautions  are 
suggested. 

In  the  second  part  S  is  concerned  more  with  misunderstandings  on  the  part 
of  Protestants.  Tradition,  for  the  Catholic,  consists  not  only  in  external  pro¬ 
nouncements  of  the  Church  but  also  in  an  inner  theological  principle.  For 
tradition  is  nothing  but  the  unfolding  and  interpretation  of  Scripture.  Now 
while  the  Catholic  exegete  has  the  teaching  of  the  Church  as  a  control,  he 
may  not  use  that  teaching  as  an  instrument  in  his  exegesis.  Yet  the  basic 
problem  remains:  Is  a  Catholic  exegete  because  of  his  outlook  ( Richtung ) 
correctly  using  the  historical-critical  method?  Fundamentally  we  are  confronted 
with  the  old  dispute  about  the  uncommitted  mind.  But  Bultmann  has  put  the 
question  in  a  new  light  by  insisting  that  for  a  true  understanding  of  what  has 
happened  one  must  have  a  vital  relation  ( Lebensverhaltnis )  to  the  facts;  there 
must  be  a  Vorverstandnis.  For  that  reason  in  his  Theology  of  the  NT  he  seeks 
primarily  not  history  but  interpretation,  sc.  what  the  NT  means  for  our  day. 
Does  his  method  differ  essentially  from  that  of  Catholics?  The  V orversland- 
tiis,  indeed,  is  not  the  same,  because  the  norm  for  him  is  Existenzverstandnis. 
Yet  anyone  who  wishes  to  explain  what  the  Bible  means  for  men  today  cannot 
put  aside  his  own  faith.  Of  course  the  scholar  may  not  use  his  faith  as  a  means 
of  knowledge  nor  as  a  presupposition  for  his  exegesis,  but  S  is  convinced  that 
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not  only  the  Catholic  but  every  “interpreting”  exegesis  has  its  own  outlook 
( Richtung ). — J.  J.  C. 

12.  K.  Stendahl,  “Implications  of  Form-Criticism  and  Tradition-Criticism 
for  Biblical  Interpretation,”  JoiirnBibLit  77  (1,  ’58)  33-38. 

The  principles  of  hermeneutics  belong  to  the  discipline  of  theology,  not  to 
biblical  studies  as  such.  Recent  studies  in  Entmythologisierung  make  this  clear. 
Form-criticism  had  lasting  effects  because  of  its  emphasis  on  the  pre-literary 
stage  of  the  forms  and  their  organic  growth.  It  has  highlighted  the  traditions 
rather  than  the  factual  historical  information.  Tradition-criticism  is  closely 
related  to  form-criticism,  although  mostly  associated  with  the  OT.  It  shows 
that  the  ipsissima  verba  of  the  prophet  are  often  shut  off  by  the  tradition  added 
by  circles  of  disciples.  Thus  the  ongoing  history  of  Israel,  rather  than  the 
religious  heroes,  becomes  the  center  of  OT  studies.  Form-  and  tradition- 
criticism  have  helped  to  break  away  from  the  anachronistic  attitude  toward 
biblical  texts  as  a  storehouse  of  religious  ideas  and  to  see  them  as  relating  the 
traditions  of  the  time.  The  task  of  biblical  studies  is  to  present  this  original ; 
the  theologian  must  tell  what  these  traditions  “mean”  to  the  Church.  The 
Church  continues  to  live  by  relating  this  meaning  afresh  to  the  members  of 
the  present  generation.  Christianity  is  more  than  memorizing  the  first  edition 
of  available  tradition;  it  is  sharing  the  renewed  relevance  of  that  which  caused 
the  Church  to  exist:  Jesus  exalted  as  the  Messiah. — R.  J.  B. 

13.  C.  Stuhlmueller,  “The  Influence  of  Oral  Tradition  upon  Exegesis  and 
the  Senses  of  Scripture,”  CathBibQuart  20  (3,  ?58)  299-326. 

In  the  life  of  the  Hebrew  nation  oral  tradition  is  seen  as  the  normal  means 
of  transmitting  religious  thought,  not  only  because  of  the  general  illiteracy  of 
the  people,  but  in  a  stronger  sense  because  of  the  practical  bent  of  the  Semitic 
mentality  and  the  Hebrew  faith  in  a  living  God.  Oral  tradition  can  be  defined 
as  the  recital  under  religious  auspices  of  God’s  saving  acts  according  to  a 
divinely  influenced  (or  inspired)  literary  form.  Such  an  explanation  sinks 
the  roots  of  biblical  religion  into  the  saving  events  of  the  past,  but  at  the  same 
time  keeps  the  past  alive  in  an  ever-changing  present.  God’s  past  redemptive 
acts  became  types  or  patterns  for  all  future  ages  as  these  saving  events  were 
relived  in  different  circumstances  ( cf .  Exodus  in  Hos  11:1  and  Mt  2:15).  The 
literal  sense  benefits  even  more  than  the  typical  sense  from  an  appreciation 
of  oral  tradition.  What  may  be  a  deeper,  unknown  meaning  to  an  earlier  author 
(first  composer  of  Ps  21)  is  actually  known  and  intended  by  the  later  inspired 
redactor  (the  ‘anawim  who  gave  the  Psalm  its  Messianic  application  or  the 
Evangelist  of  the  NT).  When  a  later  author  cites  a  preexisting  text,  he  does 
not  necessarily  confine  himself  to  the  original  meaning  of  the  earlier  author. 
It  is  better  to  speak  of  a  literal  sense  of  the  later  redactor  than  of  a  fuller 
sense  of  the  earlier  author.  Oral  tradition  does  not  destroy  the  possibility  of  a 
sensas  plenior  but  urges  caution  in  its  application. — C.  St.  (Author). 
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Scripture  and  Tradition 

14.  J.  Burnaby,  “Bible  and  Dogma,”  ChurchQuartRev  159  (2,  ’58)  179-192. 

What  is  the  nature  of  the  connection  between  the  Scriptures  and  the  dogmas 
of  the  Christian  Church?  The  Nicene,  Athanasian  and  Apostles’  Creeds  ought 
thoroughly  to  be  believed,  for  these  Creeds  may  certainly  be  proved  from 
Scripture.  Inspiration  is  discerned  in  the  response  which  the  Gospel  writers 
made  to  the  word  of  God  in  Christ  and  in  the  power  given  to  communicate 
that  word  to  others.  Therefore,  the  student  should  find  not  one  uniform 
theology  but  a  variety  of  theological  types. 

The  one  homogeneous  theological  pattern  of  orthodoxy  is  the  result  of  a 
dogmatic  theology  which  was  the  postulate  of  an  established  Church.  Bishops 
of  the  first  four  Ecumenical  Councils  legislated  only  for  the  Church  of  their 
time.  However,  their  decisions  are  in  fact  dogmas  with  an  authority  as 
permanent  as  the  NT  itself.  An  example  of  dogma  which  belongs  to  the  faith 
in  the  NT  is  the  truth  of  the  Trinity.  No  NT  writer  appears  to  feel  that  his 
devotion  to  Christ  involves  any  disloyalty  to  the  one  God.  The  doctrine  of 
three  Persons  in  one  Substance  emerged  from  the  rejection  of  Sabellianism 
and  Arianism.  The  only  difference  between  the  Persons  is  the  difference  in  the 
relations  in  which  they  stand  to  one  another.  Obviously,  the  defense  of  this 
dogma  rests  upon  the  biblical  revelation. — J.  J.  Cr. 

15.  G.  Dejaifve,  “Scripture,  tradition,  and  the  Church,”  TheolDig  6  (2,  ’58) 
67-72. 

[Digest  of  “Bible,  Tradition,  Magistere  dans  la  theologie  catholique,” 
NouvRevTheol  78  (’56)  135-151.]  An  exposition  of  the  Catholic  doctrine  of 
the  role  of  Scripture  and  tradition  in  the  transmission  of  revelation. 

16.  J.  R.  Geiselmann,  “Scripture  and  tradition  in  Catholic  theology,”  Theol 
Dig  6  (2,  ’58)  73-78. 

[Digest  of  “Das  Missverstandnis  fiber  das  Verhaltnis  von  Schrift  und  Tradi¬ 
tion  und  seine  Uberwindung  in  der  katholischen  Theologie,”  Una  Sancta  11 
(’56)  131-150.]  The  traditional  doctrine  that  revelation  is  contained  “partly 
in  Scripture  and  partly  in  tradition,”  and  even  the  corrective  “partly  in  Scrip¬ 
ture  and  entirely  in  tradition”  represents  a  misunderstanding,  older  than  Trent, 
of  the  functions  of  Scripture  and  tradition.  J.  B.  Kuhn  in  the  19th  century 
rediscovered  the  true  relationship  (that  of  Vincent  of  Lerins)  in  the  formu¬ 
lation  “entirely  in  Scripture  and  entirely  in  tradition.”  Scripture  as  interpreted 
by  living  tradition  is  a  complete  record  of  the  revealed  word  of  God. — G.  W.  M. 

17.  G.  Owens,  “Is  all  Revelation  contained  in  Sacred  Scripture?”  StudMont 
Reg  1  (1,  ’58)  55-60. 

A  brief  exposition  and  criticism  of  the  position  of  J.  R.  Geiselmann  and 
J.  Danielou  that  all  revelation  is  somehow  contained  in  Scripture.  [ cf .  §  3-16.] 
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18.  H.  St  John,  “Bible  and  Tradition,”  Blackfriars  39  (460-1,  ’58)  300-309. 

In  a  sermon  preached  before  the  University  of  Oxford  on  February  24,  1957, 
the  Rev.  C.  F.  Evans  discussed  the  attitude  of  Protestants  and  Catholics  toward 
Scripture  and  sought  to  remove  the  deadlock  by  a  new  conception  of  the  rela¬ 
tions  of  Scripture  and  tradition.  No  longer  should  the  Bible  and  tradition  be 
considered  alongside  each  other  or  even  against  each  other,  but  tradition,  we 
should  realize,  is  within  the  Bible,  and  the  Bible  itself  is  largely  tradition. 

St  J  praises  the  eirenic  approach  and  seeks  to  remove  one  basic  misunder¬ 
standing.  Evans  has  too  rigorously  interpreted  the  decree  of  the  Council  of 
Trent  on  the  distinction  between  Scripture  and  tradition  (D.  783).  He  takes 
the  words  to  signify  that  tradition  is  a  separate  source  of  explicit  doctrine, 
not  contained  in  Scripture,  handed  down  orally  from  Christ  to  His  apostles 
and  thence  to  the  Church.  Among  Catholics  this  interpretation  was  a  post- 
Reformation  development  which  recent  writers  are  abandoning.  In  the  first 
age  of  the  Church  there  was  a  single  source  of  doctrine,  the  oral  tradition, 
which  in  time  was  reduced  to  writing  in  the  Epistles  and  Gospels,  and  at  least 
the  greater  part  of  this  teaching  came  to  be  embodied  in  the  written  word. 

Or,  as  Evans  says,  “Tradition  within  the  Bible,  the  Bible  itself  largely  Tradi¬ 
tion.”  There  were,  no  doubt,  certain  unwritten  traditions  handed  down,  but  it 
may  be  argued  whether  among  these  were  included  any  doctrines  not  also  con¬ 
tained  implicitly  at  least  in  the  written  word.  When  Evans  finally  describes 
the  concept  of  tradition  which  he  thinks  may  help  solve  the  Catholic-Protestant 
deadlock,  he  comes  close  to  the  teaching  of  L.  Bouyer  and  therefore  of  St. 
Thomas  ( cf .  L.  Bouyer,  The  Spirit  and  Forms  of  Protestantism  [1956]  130). 
-J.  J.  C. 

19.  O.  Semmelroth,  “Die  Heilige  Schrift  als  Glaubensquelle,”  StimZeit  161 
(7,  *58)  36-50. 

The  Catholic  doctrine  of  two  sources  of  faith,  Scripture  and  tradition,  must 
not  be  understood  in  such  a  way  that  each  contains  a  part  of  revelation.  The 
two  are  reductively  one  in  the  sense  that  the  content  of  faith  is  derived  from 
the  living  tradition  of  the  Church,  preaching  on  Scripture.  It  does  not  follow, 

however,  that  Scripture  has  no  immediate  significance  for  the  Christian. 

Revelation  is  a  confrontation  between  the  Christian  and  the  word  and  works  of 
God,  and  this  confrontation  takes  place  both  in  the  preaching  of  the  Church 

and  in  the  reading  of  Scripture.  Tradition  is  the  source  of  the  fides  quae 

creditur ;  Scripture  is  a  source  of  the  fides  qua  creditur. — G.  W.  M. 

Texts  and  Versions 

20.  S.  Bartina,  “Another  New  Testament  Papyrus  (P67),”  CathBibQuart  , 
20  (3,  ’58)  290-291. 

I 

Papyrus  Barcinonensis  I  (P67)  consists  of  two  fragments  containing  re¬ 
spectively  Mt  3:9  and  3:15,  5:20-22  and  5:25-28.  Its  readings  suggest  an 
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affinity  with  S,  and  the  fragments  may  be  assigned  to  the  3rd  century,  perhaps 
even  to  the  end  of  the  2nd  century. — G.  W.  M. 

21.  J.  N.  Birdsall,  “The  Missing  Leaves  of  Codex  213  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,”  JournTheolStud  9  (1,  ’58)  78-81. 

The  fourteenth-century  section  (Jn  19:6  ff.)  which  supplements  pages  lost 
from  the  eleventh-century  MS  of  the  four  Gospels  (Cod.  213)  contains  a  text 
extremely  similar  in  type  to  that  attested  in  the  earlier  part  of  Cod.  213.  The 
collator  who  worked  for  von  Soden  brusquely  neglected  these  pages.  The  sup¬ 
plementary  leaves  (Cod.  213s)  should  be  regarded,  with  Cod.  213,  as  a  con¬ 
gener  of  U  and  its  allies.  Perhaps  the  supplement  was  faithfully  copied  from 
the  original  text  of  Cod.  213. — C.  H.  G. 

22.  B.  Botte,  “Les  anciennes  versions  de  la  Bible,”  MaisDieu  53  (’58)  89-109. 

B  examines  the  principles  of  translation  that  lie  behind  the  various  Latin, 
Syriac  and  Coptic  versions  of  the  Bible.  Efforts  towards  fidelity  and  linguistic 
purity,  and  the  pitfalls  of  seeking  clarity  by  glosses  suggest  norms  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed  and  dangers  to  be  overcome  in  modern  translations. 

23.  F.  W.  Danker,  “Aids  to  Bible  Study:  The  Nestle  Text,”  ConcTheolMon 
29  (7,  ’58)  481-501. 

Consultation  of  the  critical  apparatus  and  the  marginal  notes  of  the  23rd 
edition  of  Nestle  can  aid  greatly  in  many  phases  of  NT  study. — J.  O’R. 

24.  J.  Duplacy,  “Ou  en  est  la  critique  textuelle  du  Nouveau  Testament?  II,” 
RechSciRel  46  (2,  ’58)  270-313. 

[ Cf .  §  2-236.]  The  second  installment  of  this  extensive  bulletin  of  works 
of  textual  criticism  considers:  (1)  methodological  problems,  and  (2)  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Greek  MS  tradition,  arranged  according  to  the  books  of  the  NT. 

25.  B.  Emmi,  “Una  votazione  pro  o  contro  i  testi  originali  della  S.  Scrittura 
al  Concilio  di  Trento?”  Angelicum  34  (4,  ’57)  379-392. 

An  examination  of  the  very  complex  voting  of  the  Council  of  Trent  on  the 
authenticity  of  the  Vulgate  indicates  that  a  slight  majority  apparently  did  not 
wish  to  show  prejudice  against  the  original  texts  of  the  Bible  in  favor  of  the 
Latin  version,  despite  the  decision  not  to  mention  these  texts  in  the  decree. 

26.  J.  Garrido,  “Hallazgo  de  un  papiro  del  Nuevo  Testamento  en  copto 
sahidico,”  EstBib  17  (1,  ’58)  107-108. 

Announcement  of  the  discovery  by  the  Coptic  Institute  of  Cairo  of  a  papyrus 
fragment  of  Mt  14:21  in  Sahidic.  [A  photograph  and  a  reconstruction  accom¬ 
pany  the  article.] 
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27.  R.  Harris,  “The  English  New  Testament  from  Revised  Version  to  Mof- 
fatt,”  BibTrans  9  (2,  ’58)  70-73. 

The  beginning  of  an  unpublished  paper  entitled  “Dr.  Moffatt’s  New  Trans¬ 
lation  of  the  New  Testament/’  Reviewing  the  trends  which  have  appeared 
since  the  Revised  Version,  H  listed  seven  points  of  Moffatt’s  work  which  were 
innovations  in  biblical  translation.  At  the  end  H.  J.  Cadbury  appraises  H’s 
essay  and  expresses  some  reservations. — J.  J.  C. 

28.  G.  D.  Kilpatrick,  “The  Transmission  of  the  New  Testament  and  its 
Reliability,”  BibTrans  9  (3,  ’58)  127-138. 

The  Bible  has  always  been  considered  as  a  norm  for  Christian  belief  and 
practice.  It  is,  however,  more  than  that.  It  is  a  cardinal  witness  in  the 
Christian  appeal  to  history,  and  as  such  requires  the  substantial  integrity  of 
the  NT  text.  The  NT  was  copied  by  hand  for  centuries  before  the  age  of 
printing  came  into  use,  and  in  such  a  manner  errors  and  changes  were  bound 
to  occur  in  the  text.  Can  we,  despite  the  numerous  errors,  recover  the  original 
form  of  the  text?  We  have  very  early  MSS  for  much  of  the  NT  and  they  vary 
among  themselves,  showing  that  their  archetype  must  be  older  still.  We  can 
trace  the  text  of  the  separate  Gospels  to  a  time  before  the  formation  of  the 
four  Gospel  canon  and  even  perhaps  that  of  the  Pauline  Epistles  to  a  time 
before  the  formation  of  the  Epistle  canon.  The  text  preserves  the  distinctive 
styles  of  the  various  authors  and  writers  and  conforms  to  the  conditions  and 
language  of  the  first  century  A.D.  No  conjecture  for  any  NT  passage  has  set 
itself  up  as  certain.  By  comparison  the  LXX,  well  preserved  on  the  whole, 
has  suffered  change  which  sometimes  can  be  remedied  only  by  conjecture.  In 
choosing  between  variants  in  manuscripts  there  is  still  much  to  do,  but  allowing 
for  this  task,  we  may  conclude  that  the  NT  has  come  down  to  us  substantially 
sound. — R.  G.  D. 

29.  B.  Lindars,  “Matthew,  Levi,  Lebbaeus  and  the  Value  of  the  Western 
Text,”  NT  Stud  4  (3,  ’58)  220-222. 

The  textual  confusion  in  the  lists  of  the  Twelve  Apostles  indicates  changes 
in  the  western  text  of  Mark  before  the  diffusion  of  Matthew.  L  suggests  that 
separate  portions  of  Mark  (e.g.,  an  apostolic  list)  existed  in  Latin  before  the 
whole  was  translated  into  Latin.  These  portions  then  affected  the  transmission 
of  the  original  Greek  text  itself  in  the  bilingual  Christianity  of  the  West. 

The  text  of  Mark  used  by  the  first  Evangelist  did  not  contain  the  variations 
of  the  Western  text.  Mark  was  being  used  and  copied  in  isolation  at  about 
the  same  time  Matthew  was  being  written. — C.  H.  G. 

30.  D.  G.  Maeso,  “Hacia  una  nueva  tecnica  en  las  versiones  biblicas,”  CultB'ib 
15  (158,  ’58)  14-21. 

To  abandon  the  literalness  that  has  obscured  the  meaning  of  Scripture  in 
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translations  for  centuries,  the  most  recent  translations  of  the  Bible  have  begun 
— and  should  continue  with  all  the  resources  of  scholarship — to  translate 
idiomatically. 

31.  J.  O’Callaghan,  “La  Poliglota  Matritense,”  RazFe  15 7  (72 4,  ’58)  531- 
536. 

Anon.,  “Biblia  Poliglota  Matritense,”  CultBib  15  (160,  ’58)  180-185. 

Brief  accounts  of  the  program  of  the  major  Spanish  textual  work,  the  Biblia 
Poliglota  Matritense ,  of  which  two  volumes  have  already  appeared,  the  Proemio 
and  the  Salterio  Mozdrabe. 

32.  A.  S.  C.  Ross,  “On  the  ‘Text’  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Gloss  to  the  Lindis- 
farne  Gospels,”  JournTheolStnd  9(1,  ’58)  38-52. 

Aldred  betrays  a  knowledge  of  some  Latin  reading  other  than  that  of  Y, 
the  Lindisfarne  Latin  text  he  is  glossing.  Whether  one  supposes  one  other 
MS  or  many  MSS,  it  is  probable  that  Aldred  consulted  another  text  when  he 
found  something  difficult  in  the  Latin  of  Y — difficult  either  semantically,  gram¬ 
matically,  or  orthographically.  The  best  evidence  for  this  comes  from  proper 
names. — C.  H.  G. 

NT  General 

33.  A.  W.  Argyle,  “The  Genitive  Absolute  in  Biblical  Greek,”  ExpTimes  69 
(9,  ’58)  285. 

The  genitive  absolute  construction  occurs  very  frequently  in  the  books  of 
the  LXX  originally  written  in  Greek  and  extremely  rarely  in  those  translated 
from  Hebrew.  Analysis  of  the  occurrences  in  the  NT  shows  that  except  for 
the  Greek  of  the  Apocalypse,  the  NT  Greek  generally  resembles  the  original 
Greek  of  the  LXX  in  this  respect  and  suggests  the  absence  of  translation  from 
Aramaic,  except  in  some  parts  of  discourse  in  the  Gospels. — G.  W.  M. 

/ 

34.  J.  Danielou,  “Bulletin  d’histoire  des  Origines  chretiennes,”  RechSciRel 
45  (4,  ’57)  571-627. 

Discussion  of  recent  literature  under  the  headings:  (1)  the  Hellenistic 
synagogue;  (2)  archaeology  and  theology;  (3)  manuals,  melanges,  collections. 

35.  X.  Ducros,  “Chronique  d’exegese  neotestamentaire,”  BullLitEccl  59 
(1,  ’58)  29-34. 

A  note  on  the  life  and  works  of  the  late  J.  Bonsirven  and  a  bulletin  of  recent 
NT  theology. 

36.  G.  Giblet,  “Chronique  biblique,”  CollMech  43  (4,  ’58)  419-428. 

Bulletin  of  recent  works  of  introduction,  background  and  OT  theology,  com¬ 
mentaries  and  works  on  the  Gospels. 
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37.  A.  Jankowski,  “Pismo  Swiete  na  ambonie  ze  stanowiska  biblistyki  (Quae 
dicat  Scriptura  de  valore  Bibliae  in  homiliis  praedicandis),”  RuchBibLit 

11  (1,  ’58)  1-14. 

The  encyclical  Divino  Afflante  Spiritu  stresses  the  role  of  Sacred  Scripture 
in  preaching.  The  increased  interest  of  the  laity  in  Scripture  prompts  a  revision 
of  methods  in  the  preacher’s  use  of  the  revealed  written  word.  The  preacher 
must  be  constantly  aware  of  progress  in  biblical  studies.  He  must  be  a  student 
so  that  his  quotations  be  to  the  point,  since  there  are  many  popular  publications 
which  acquaint  the  laity  with  the  meanings  of  the  inspired  text.  The  typical 
sense  should  not  be  neglected  but  instead  most  carefully  used.  The  under¬ 
standing  of  any  text  can  hardly  be  achieved  apart  from  its  context.  The  perusal 
of  a  good  commentary  cannot  be  overestimated.  Scripture  is  not  a  collection 
of  formulas,  but  an  organic  whole,  unfolding  its  message  only  gradually  from 
Genesis  to  the  Apocalypse.  The  analytic  method  alone  is  far  from  sufficient; 
the  synthetic  method  is  indispensable  to  deal  with  the  major  themes  of  both 
Testaments.  Soiron’s  Das  heilige  Buck,  Charlier’s  La  lecture  chretienne  de  lei 
Bible,  Danielou’s  La  Signe  du  T emple,  all  evidence  a  synthetic  approach. 
Finally,  the  secret  of  becoming  familiar  with  the  Bible  is  lectio  divina;  fidelity 
to  the  Pauline  attende  lectioni  will  make  us  aware  that  “the  word  of  God  is 
living  and  efficient  and  keener  than  any  two-edged  sword”  (Heb  4:12). — J.  C.  J. 

38.  P.  Nober,  “Elenchus  biblicus  polonus  1940-1956,”  SalmanticensiS  4  (3, 
’57)  667-695. 

A  classified  bibliography  of  the  work  of  Polish  biblical  scholars  over  a 
seventeen-year  period. 

39.  J.  Salguero,  “La  Biblia,  don  de  Dios,”  CidtBib  15  (160,  ’58)  153-157. 
Description  of  the  Bible  as  the  word  of  God  and  the  book  of  life. 

40.  J.  Salguero,  “La  Biblia,  fuente  de  vida  interior,”  CidtBib  15  (158,  ’58) 

1-9. 

A  meditative  and  attentive  hearkening  to  the  word  of  God  by  the  reading 
of  the  Bible  is  an  efficacious  source  of  a  truly  religious  life. 

41.  J.  Salguero,  “La  Biblia,  palabra  de  Dios,”  CidtBib  15  (159,  ’58)  77-84. 

An  account  of  the  meaning  of  the  expression  “The  Word  of  God”  through¬ 
out  Holy  Scripture. — L.  I.  R.  j 

42.  E.  J.  de  la  C.  Sartori,  “El  elemento  milagroso  en  la  Biblia,”  Didascalia 

12  (3,  ’58)  145-149. 

A  brief  exposition  of  the  Catholic  attitude  towards  the  miracle  accounts  of 
the  NT. 

43.  B.  Schwank,  “Neue  Palastinabiicher,”  BenMon  34  (3-4,  ’58)  128-133. 
Bulletin  of  four  recent  illustrated  works  on  Palestine. 
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44.  D.  C.  Swanson,  “Diminutives  in  the  Greek  New  Testament,”  J ournBibLit 
77  (2,  ’58)  134-151. 

This  is  a  systematic  study  of  a  semantically  related  group  of  suffixes,  the 
diminutives  of  the  NT.  The  NT  has  more  diminutives  than  comparable  texts 
of  the  period.  Greek  diminutives  developed  wholly  within  Greek,  for  Homer 
has  none.  In  enlarging  the  number  of  diminutives,  Koine  Greek  made  new 
combinations  of  already  established  suffixes.  Following  a  summary  of  opinion 
about  NT  diminutives  since  1894,  the  33  different  NT  diminutives  are  listed 
and  examined.  To  this  list  the  LXX  offers  15  parallels.  The  treatment  is  in 
part  a  methodological  one.  Morphologically,  the  vacillation  of  suffixes  implies 
both  a  semantic  identity  and  at  times  a  fixed  combination  of  stem  and  suffix. 
Semantic  classification  is  difficult  because  the  meaning  of  a  form  is  both  an 
organon  and  a  hylon. — J.  E.  R. 

45.  S.  Bartina,  “XVIII  Semana  Biblica  Espanola,”  EstEcl  32  (124,  ’58) 
121-128. 

B.  Celada,  “La  18a  Semana  Biblica  Espanola  se  ocupa  del  tema  del  pecado 
y  del  concepto  de  Teologia  Biblica,”  CultBib  15  (158,  ’58)  27-30. 

Anon.,  “XVIII  Semana  Biblica  Espanola,”  EstBib  16  (3-4,  ’57)  413-421. 
Summaries  of  papers  read  at  the  meeting  of  Spanish  professors  of  Scripture, 
held  in  Madrid,  September,  1957. 

46.  J.  Capmany,  “III  Semana  Teologica  en  la  Pontificia  Universidad  Grego- 
riana  de  Roma,”  RcvEspTeol  18  (1,  ’58)  87-94. 

Summaries  of  the  fourteen  papers  read  at  the  Gregorian  University  in 
September,  1957 ;  the  theme  of  the  congress  was  “The  Risen  Christ.” 

47.  F.  McC.,  “First  Franciscan  Biblical  Congress  in  Italy,”  Biblica  39  (2, 
’58)  275-276. 

A  summary  of  papers  read  at  the  convention  held  in  Rome,  September  23 
to  26,  1957. 

48.  R.  Schnackenburg,  “Gesamttreffen  der  Studiorum  Novi  Testamenti 
Societas,”  BibZeit  2  (1,  ’58)  140-141. 

Brief  report  on  the  1957  meeting  at  Birmingham. 

GOSPELS  (GENERAL) 

49.  J.  Blinzler,  “Zum  Problem  der  Bruder  des  Herrn,”  TrierTheolZeit  67 
(3,  ’58)  129-145. 

“Historically,  there  is  no  problem  of  the  brethren  of  Jesus;  a  problem  exists 
only  for  Catholic  dogma.”  Thus  Goguel  voiced  the  overwhelming  Protestant 
conviction.  Unlike  many  other  biblical  problems,  Catholics  are  as  far  removed 
from  Protestants  on  the  interpretation  of  the  NT  texts  that  mention  the 
brethren  of  Jesus  as  they  were  a  century  or  two  ago.  B  quotes  and  explains 
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the  pertinent  NT  texts  and  gives  the  relevant  bibliography.  Adelphoi,  it  is 
claimed,  must  mean  natural  brothers,  since  nowhere  in  classical  Greek  or  in 
the  Koine  of  contemporary  Jewish  writings  does  the  word  mean  cousins. 
B  adduces  to  the  contrary  a  couple  of  examples  from  pre-Christian  Greek 
and  cites  the  LXX  practice  of  translating  the  Hebrew  ’ah  literally,  though  it 
could  have  specified  with  the  exact  Greek  term  when  the  Hebrew  meant  some¬ 
thing  other  than  brother.  The  standard  objections  from  Mt  1:27  and  Lk  2:7 
are  answered,  and  finally  positive  indications  are  developed.  (1)  Lk  2:41-52 
suggests  that  Mary  had  no  children  younger  than  Jesus;  else  she  would  have 
remained  at  Nazareth  to  take  care  of  them.  (2)  The  attitude  of  authority 
which  the  brethren  of  Jesus  assume  toward  Him  (Mk  3:21,  31-35;  Jn  7:2-5) 
suggests  that  they  were  older,  not  younger.  (3)  Nowhere  in  the  NT  are  sons 
or  daughters  of  Mary  or  Joseph  mentioned.  (4)  Jn  19:26  f.  is  difficult  to 
understand  if  Mary  had  other  children  at  the  time  when  Jesus  entrusted  her 
to  John. — E.  F.  S. 

50.  J.  Cortes  Quirant,  “La  neuva  fecha  de  la  ultima  Cena,”  EstBih  17 
(1,  ’58)  47-81. 

G.  W.  MacRae,  “A  New  Date  for  the  Last  Supper,”  AmEcclRev  138  (5, 
’58)  294-302. 

P.  W.  Skehan,  “The  Date  of  the  Last  Supper,”  CathBibQuart  20  (2,  ’58) 
192-199. 

J.  A.  Walther,  “The  Chronology  of  Passion  Week,”  JournBibLit  77  (2, 
’58)  116-122. 

Cf.  §§  2-15,  26,  261,  514,  517. 

51.  B.  Gartner,  “Judas  Iskariot,”  SvenskExegArs  21  (’56)  50-81. 

The  real  reason  for  the  betrayal  of  Jesus  by  Judas  is  not  avarice,  but  the 
deception  of  Judas’  Messianic  hopes.  Primitive  Christianity,  however,  is  far 
more  concerned  with  the  theological  motive.  The  role  of  Judas  is  to  fulfill 
the  Scriptures.  Ps  41  and  also  55  seem  to  have  been  particularly  present  to 
the  mind  of  the  early  Christians.  The  other  important  trait  is  the  consideration 
of  Judas  as  a  man  inspired  by  Satan;  his  predetermination  to  damnation  must 
be  seen  in  the  light  of  Judaic  demonology.  Ahithophel  (2  Samuel)  is  in  rab¬ 
binic  texts  the  prototype  of  the  traitor  and  seems  to  be  the  closest  model  of 
the  figure  of  Judas.  The  etymology  proposed  by  Torrey,  sheqarya’,  is  the  only 
acceptable  one. — E.  G. 

52.  P.  Kahle,  “Das  palastinische  Pentateuchtargum  und  das  zur  Zeit  Jesu 
gesprochene  Aramaisch,”  ZeitNTWiss  49  (1-2,  ’58)  100-116. 

In  the  Palestinian  Targum  on  the  Pentateuch  there  is  preserved  for  us 
essential  material  which  stems  from  pre-Christian  times  and  for  clarifying 
Jewish  conditions  at  the  time  of  Jesus  is  more  important  and  more  reliable  than 
all  the  material  which  Billerbeck  and  Bonsirven  have  assembled  from  rabbinic 
sources. — J.  Bz. 
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53.  J.  A.  T.  Robinson,  “Elijah,  John  and  Jesus.  An  Essay  in  Detection,” 
NT  Stud  4  (4,  ’58)  263-281. 

A  detailed  consideration  of  the  relevant  material  suggests  that  the  roles  of 
Jesus  and  the  Baptist  have  been  interchanged.  John  preached  Jesus  as  the 
Elijah  who  was  to  come  with  fire,  i.e.,  as  a  judge,  and  Jesus  in  the  beginning 
accepted  this  identification  from  John.  But  later  on  the  Baptist  was  disap¬ 
pointed  and  sent  his  messengers  to  ask  whether  Jesus  is  the  one  to  come,  i.e., 
whether  He  will  fulfill  the  role  of  Elijah.  In  answer  Jesus  replies  that  He  has 
come  to  fulfill  the  role  of  the  Servant  portrayed  in  Isaiah,  the  role  of  the  healer 
and  comforter:  I  have  come  to  cast  fire  on  the  earth  (sc.  the  role  of  Elijah), 
and  what  do  I  care  if  it  be  accomplished.  Instead  I  must  undergo  the  baptism 
of  suffering  (Lk  12:49-53). 

It  was  Jesus  who  transferred  from  Himself  to  John  the  role  of  Elijah,  and 
said  that  Elijah  must  come  first,  i.e.,  before  the  Messiah  and  that  he  must 
suffer.  But  there  is  not  sufficient  evidence  to  prove  that  Elijah  was  expected 
to  come  as  the  forerunner  of  the  Messiah  and  much  less  that  he  should  come 
as  a  suffering  precursor.  In  the  Gospels,  as  we  have  them  today,  clearly  Jesus 
is  the  Christ  and  John  is  His  forerunner,  but  traces  of  primitive  Christology 
can  be  found,  e.g.,  in  Acts  3:12-26.  There  Christ  is  to  be  sent  in  the  future. 
He  is  the  prophet  like  to  Moses,  He  restores  all  things,  and  is  therefore  Elijah 
in  all  but  name.  Therefore  in  this  primitive  Christology  Jesus  was  “indeed  to 
be  the  Christ.  But  He  was  also  Elijah  first.”  Furthermore  the  Benedictus  was 
written  by  the  Church  originally  not  in  honor  of  John  but  of  Jesus,  and  a  trace 
remains  in  the  mention  of  the  “house  of  David”  (Lk  1:69),  because  the 
Baptist  was  not  of  the  Davidic  line. — J.  J.  C. 

54.  D.  Squillaci,  “II  buon  Pastore,”  PalCler  37  (8,  ’58)  418-425. 

A  study  of  the  OT  and  NT  texts  dealing  with  the  figure  of  the  Good 
Shepherd. 

55.  B.  Wiberg,  “Forherdelsestanken  i  evangelierne”  [The  Idea  of  Obduracy 
in  the  Gospels],  DanskTeolTid  21  (’58)  16-32. 

Following  Jiilicher’s  view  that  the  aim  of  the  parables  must  have  been  to 
reveal,  not  to  conceal,  several  authors  (Manson,  Black,  Jeremias)  have  tried 
to  reinterpret  Aik  4:11-12  parr,  on  the  basis  of  a  possible  Aramaic  original. 
None  of  these  solutions  is  entirely  convincing.  This  situation  leads  to  asking 
whether  after  all  the  idea  of  obduracy  is  not  a  genuine  part  of  the  teaching 
of  Jesus.  It  would  seem  that  the  entire  NT  is  on  this  point  in  accord  with 
the  OT  and  in  opposition  to  the  contemporary  Pharisaic  teaching  (which 
stresses  the  free  will  of  man).  This  notion  is  manifest  in  John  and  Paul;  and, 
more  closely  regarded,  the  Synoptics  also  will  furnish  enough  material  to  sup¬ 
port  this  view.  The  sovereign  liberty  of  God,  who  chooses  and  rejects  whom 
He  will,  is  heavily  stressed  throughout  the  teaching  of  Jesus,  including  the 
parables.  Further,  the  parables  should  not  be  considered  as  “plain  discourses,” 
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but  as  a  teaching  to  be  understood  in  the  light  of  the  Heilsgeschichte ;  the  key 
to  their  understanding  is  the  Messianic  action  of  Jesus — revealed,  and  yet 
hidden. — E.  G. 

SYNOPTIC  GOSPELS 

56.  B.  Celada,  “El  velo  del  templo,”  CultBib  15  (159,  ’58)  109-112. 

According  to  A.  Pelletier  ( Syria  32  [’55]  289-307),  study  of  the  veil  of  the 
Temple  of  Olympia  mentioned  by  Pausanias  and  of  the  biblical  references  to 
the  veil  of  the  Jerusalem  Temple  indicates  that  the  veil  rent  at  the  death  of 
Christ  was  the  exterior  one.  [ Cf .  infra  §  3-64.] 

57.  J.  J.  Davis,  “The  Age  of  Saint  Joseph  at  the  Time  of  His  Marriage,” 
CahJos  6  (1,  ’58)  47-66. 

Joseph  was  most  certainly  a  young  man  of  about  eighteen  or  nineteen  when 
he  married.  This  is  the  logical  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  the  Scriptures, 
the  Fathers  and  Doctors,  and  the  teachings  of  recent  Popes  who  have  praised 
the  example  of  the  Holy  Family  and  the  virtuous  virgin  father  of  Christ. 
-J.  J.  C. 

58.  R.  Gauthier,  “Existence  et  nature  de  la  paternite  de  saint  Joseph 
(suite),”  CahJos  6  (1,  ’58)  7-46. 

Cf.  §§  1-412;  2-273,  523. 

59.  J.  Giblet,  “Jesus  Messie  et  Sauveur  d’apres  les  Lvangiles  Synoptiques,” 
CollMech  43  (3,  ’58)  229-245;  (4,  ’58)  329-345. 

I.  Despite  the  findings  of  recent  NT  studies,  liberals  and  eschatologists 
claim  that  the  early  Church  in  its  Gospels  altered  the  Christ  of  history.  An 
examination  of  the  Synoptics  reveals  what  Christ  Himself  thought  of  His 
mission.  Christ  came  as  a  prophet  of  the  kingdom  of  God  and  announced  His 
Messiahship  by  breaking  with  the  Old  Law.  He  preached  the  kingdom  in 
terms  of  classical  eschatology  but  stressed  its  spiritual  aspects.  Moreover,  He 
preached  it  both  as  a  realized  fact  and  as  a  mystery  awaiting  final  manifesta¬ 
tion  in  the  parousia.  Membership  in  the  kingdom  depends  on  faith  in  Jesus, 
who  assumed  the  right  to  determine  the  Father’s  intentions  and  the  spirit  of 
the  Law.  To  prove  His  mission  He  worked  miracles  which  were  contested 
but  never  denied  by  the  Jews.  Since  Christ  came  to  save,  His  miracles  restore 
the  order  destroyed  by  Satan  and  affirm  His  consciousness  of  accomplishing 
the  salvation  announced  by  the  prophets  (cf.  Lk  4:18).  The  exorcisms  establish 
His  authority  to  preach;  the  miracles  accompanied  by  remission  of  sins  indicate 
the  interior  gifts  of  the  kingdom;  finally,  the  Baptism  and  Transfiguration 
theophanies  are  God’s  approbation  of  Christ’s  mission. 

II.  Jesus’  awareness  of  His  Messianic  mission  is  further  revealed  in  the 
titles  He  used  of  Himself  or  acknowledged:  “King,”  both  Son  of  David,  though 
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He  rejected  the  political  connotations  of  the  title,  and  founder  of  the  kingdom 
of  heaven;  “Messiah,”  (i.e.,  Christ),  used  by  Peter  at  Caesarea  and  confessed 
by  Jesus  before  the  Sanhedrin ;  “Son  of  God,”  the  full  meaning  of  which  be¬ 
came  apparent  after  Pentecost;  and  “Son  of  Man,”  a  title  connected  with  the 
eschatological  prophecy  of  Daniel  as  well  as  with  the  identification  of  Messiah 
and  the  Isaian  suffering  Servant.  In  all  of  these  titles,  and  especially  in  the 
last  named,  Christ  was  able  both  to  reveal  His  mission  and  to  guard  His 
Messianic  secret  from  those  who  could  not  accept  the  mystery. 

The  mission  of  which  Jesus  was  conscious  was  one  of  redemption  by  death 
and  resurrection.  From  the  early  days  of  the  ministry  Christ  was  conscious 
of  His  coming  Passion  and  death  as  a  necessary  task  to  be  fulfilled  as  part  of 
the  will  of  God  and  as  the  path  that  must  be  traveled  to  lead  to  glory  and  to 
the  redeeming  of  mankind.  The  latter  aspect  is  most  clearly  brought  out  in 
two  illuminating  passages:  Mt  20:26-28  par.  (“to  give  his  life  as  a  ransom 
for  many”)  and  the  formulas  of  institution  of  the  Eucharist,  which  leave  no 
doubt  about  the  sacrificial  character  of  that  event.  The  followers  of  Christ 
who  partake  of  the  Eucharist  benefit  by  this  sacrificial  death  and  participate, 
if  they  are  faithful  to  Jesus’  comands,  in  His  sufferings  and  in  His  glory. 
—A.  H.  P. 

60.  X.  Leon-Dufour,  “Exegese  du  Nouveau  Testament:  Formgeschichte  et 
Redaktionsgeschichte  des  Lvangiles  synoptiques,”  RecJiSciRel  46  (2,  ’58) 

|  237-269. 

Bulletin  of  seven  recent  works  of  Gospel  criticism. 

61.  J.  Mouson,  “Non  veni  vocare  justos,  sed  peccatores  (Mt  IX,  13 — Me  II, 
17— Lc  V,  32),”  CollMech  43  (2,  ’58)  134-139. 

Exegetes  have  traditionally  offered  two  opposing  interpretations  of  this 
saying.  According  to  the  “kerygmatic  or  prophetic”  interpretation,  Jesus  used 
the  words  “just”  and  “sinner”  in  an  ironic  sense,  as  an  ad  hominem  argument 
against  his  enemies.  According  to  the  “pastoral  or  sapiential”  interpretation, 
Christ  does  not  call  the  just  because  as  such  they  do  not  need  repentance. 

However,  an  investigation  of  the  historical  settings  of  Christ’s  use  of  the 
terms  and  of  the  Evangelists’  interpretations  in  later  years  permits  variant 
understandings  of  the  logion.  By  comparing  the  terms  “just”  and  “sinners”  in 
other  Synoptic  passages,  we  find  Christ  using  them  according  to  the  merely 
sociological  distinction  current  in  His  age:  two  human  categories,  those  with 
and  those  without  need  of  repentance.  In  the  traditional  kerygma  after  Pente¬ 
cost,  the  situation  had  changed.  The  Christians  were  more  conscious  of  the 
opposition  to  Jesus.  Thus  Mark  and  Matthew  show  an  ironic  usage,  while 
Luke,  more  moderate  in  his  estimation  of  the  Pharisees,  seems  to  intend  the 
pastoral  interpretation. — J.  E.  O’C. 
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62.  F.  Neirynck,  “Het  evangelisch  echtscheidingsverbod”  [The  Evangelical 
Interdiction  of  Divorce],  CollBrugGand  4(1,  ’58)  25-46. 

Jesus’  interdiction  of  divorce  was  subservient  to  His  proclamation  of  the 
unity  of  matrimony  (Mt  19:3-9;  Mk  10:2-12;  Lk  16:18;  only  in  Mt  5:32  is 
polygamy  not  strictly  excluded),  and  it  meant  a  reaction  against  the  Jewish 
disesteem  of  women.  Our  Lord’s  interdiction  of  divorce  must  have  been  abso¬ 
lute;  1  Cor  7:10  f.  confirms  the  witness  of  Mark  and  Luke  on  this  point.  The 
exceptive  clauses  of  Mt  5:32  and  19:9  consequently  raise  a  problem,  to  which 
various  answers  have  been  given. 

The  most  primitive  context  of  our  logion  is  undoubtedly  to  be  found  in  the 
discussion  on  divorce  of  Mt  19:3-9=Mk  10:2-12.  Various  details  prove 
Matthew’s  version  of  this  pericope  to  be  a  secondary  adaptation  of  Mark’s, 
especially  the  fact  that  in  Mark  Jesus  contrasts  one  Scripture  text  with  another, 
which  is  a  typical  feature  of  the  ipsissima  vox  Jesu.  How  Gen  1:27  and  2:24 
could  be  used  as  an  argument  in  favor  of  monogamic  and  indissoluble  matri¬ 
mony  (just  as  in  CDC  4:13 — 5:6)  is  explained  by  the  rabbinic  interpretation 
according  to  which  Adam  had  been  created  as  an  androgynos.  Matthew,  how¬ 
ever,  has  shifted  the  emphasis  to  the  divine  command  (not  quoted  by  Mark)  : 
“Therefore  ...  he  shall  cleave  to  his  wife.”  Mt  5:31  f.  forms  one  of  a  series 
of  six  similarly  built  antitheses  (5:17-48).  But  the  five  others  are  different 
in  scope;  they  tend  to  radicalize  commands  of  the  Law  ( cf .  v.  20),  whereas 
5:31  f.  abrogates  a  permission.  This  seems  to  suggest  that  5:31  f.  has  been 
inserted  into  an  already  existing  context.  Lk  16:17  f.  connects  our  logion  with 
the  saying  on  the  permanent  value  of  the  Law;  this  connection  might  well  be 
more  primitive,  in  view  of  Jewish  parallels  such  as  Palestinian  Talmud  Sank. 
2,20  c  ( Strack-Billerbeck,  I,  244). 

As  to  the  form  of  our  logion,  Lk  16:18  seems  to  come  closest  to  the  ipsissima 
vox  Jesu ;  here  the  interdiction  is  absolute  and  it  is  directed  to  the  husband 
only,  in  accordance  with  Jewish  legal  practice  which  did  not  grant  to  women 
the  right  of  divorcing  their  husbands.  Mark’s  contrasting  of  quotations  from 
Genesis  with  Deut  24  should  be  another  element  of  Jesus’  own  teaching.  In 
both  instances  we  do  not  find  a  legalistic  discussion  on  the  grounds  on  which 
divorce  could  be  permissible,  but  rather  a  prophetic  utterance  in  which  the 
indissolubility  appears  as  an  instance  of  the  principle  of  monogamy.  Parallels 
to  this  attitude  of  Jesus  are  to  be  found  in  Jewish  sectarian  circles.  Mk  10:12, 
where  a  divorce  obtained  by  a  woman  is  mentioned,  might  be  an  adaptation 
of  our  logion  to  Hellenistic  conditions  (unless  the  Western  text  should  be 
preferred).  Both  Mt  5:32  and  19:9  we  found  to  be  secondary  in  their  contexts; 
they  are  equally  secondary  in  form.  The  Matthaean  opposition  between  the 
Law  of  Moses  and  the  teaching  of  Jesus  prevails  in  both  cases.  The  porneia- 
clauses  are  also  best  understood  as  secondary  additions.  They  are  to  be  taken 
in  their  most  obvious  sense,  as  exceptions  to  the  general  rule,  and  porneia  must 
mean  “fornication,  adultery”  (against  Bonsirven).  Their  Sits  im  Leben  is  to 
be  found  in  the  Judaeo-Christian  communities,  where  the  Pharisaic  dispute 
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about  the  interpretation  of  Deut  24:1  was  still  a  living  issue;  the  phrase  logon 
porneias  and  also  the  wording  of  the  Pharisees’  question  in  19:3  suggests  this. 
Preference  is  given  to  the  stricter  doctrine  of  Shammai.  Jewish  Christians 
might  feel  that  the  continuation  of  the  Jewish  practice  of  repudiating  adulterous 
wives,  who  according  to  Jewish  ideas  had  become  unclean  so  that  further  inter¬ 
course  with  them  was  unlawful,  did  not  mean  a  real  exception  to  the  general 
rule  laid  down  by  Jesus. — P.  L.  A. 

63.  D.  E.  Nineham,  “Eye-Witness  Testimony  and  the  Gospel  Tradition.  I,” 
JournTheolStud  9  (1,  ’58)  13-25. 

Two  major  currents  of  Gospel  criticism  disagree  basically  about  the  influence 
of  eye-witnesses  on  the  Gospel  tradition  after  its  initial  stages.  The  form- 
critics  tend  to  minimize  such  influence;  critics  of  form-criticism,  such  as 
V.  Taylor,  argue  a  priori  and  plausibly  that  such  influence  cannot  be  left  out 
of  account.  The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  suggest  the  lines  along  which 
search  may  be  made  in  the  texts  for  evidence  to  resolve  the  difficulty,  and  also 
to  examine  critically  suggestions  already  made.  We  must  first  determine 
whether  the  influence  that  intervened  in  the  tradition  at  the  point  where  Mark 
and  Q  were  developed  into  a  fourfold  tradition  was  that  of  eye-witnesses.  But 
here  the  evidence  both  of  material  and  of  arrangement  indicates  that  Matthew 
and  Luke  were  guided  either  by  respect  for  other  traditions  or  by  theological 
and  literary'  concerns.  The  interest  in  eye-witnesses  manifested  by  Luke- Acts 
seems  to  indicate  that  the  Evangelists  evaluated  their  evidence  far  differently 
from  the  way  in  which  modern  historians  might  regard  it.  But  what  of  the 
point  at  which  Mark  was  first  composed  as  a  Gospel?  Despite  the  Papian 
tradition  about  Peter,  the  pericope  form  of  Mark  lends  support  to  the  form- 
critical  position.  The  argument  that  vividness  of  detail  in  Mark  shows  the 
influence  of  eye-witnesses  must  be  carefully  weighed  in  every  instance,  for  such 
details  may  often  have  another  explanation  (the  apocryphal  gospels  are  rich 
in  vivid  detail).  Finally,  the  argument  from  the  order  of  materials  in  Mark 
proves  only  that  Mark  used  good  historical  sources,  not  necessarily  eye¬ 
witnesses.  Moreover,  it  would  have  to  be  shown  conclusively  that  the  Markan 
arrangement  really  is  historical  and  not  basically  theological. — G.  W.  M. 

64.  A.  Pelletier,  “La  Tradition  synoptique  du  ‘Voile  dechire’  a  la  lumiere 
des  realites  archeologiques,”  RechSciRel  46  (2,  ’58)  161-180. 

The  exterior  veil  of  the  nomadic  sanctuary  hid  from  profane  eyes  the  dwell¬ 
ing  of  God  and  the  rites  accomplished  there.  Though  doors  were  constructed 
in  the  Temple,  the  veil  was  nevertheless  preserved.  Philo  notes  that  it  had 
assumed  a  cosmic  symbolism,  being  composed  of  the  four  elements  out  of  which 
the  earth  had  been  made.  While  the  design  was  of  the  sky,  sun,  moon  and 
stars,  Josephus  adds  that  it  contained  no  signs  of  the  zodiac,  indicating  that  it 
was  not  a  mere  decoration. 

What  is  the  doctrinal  symbolism  of  the  tearing  of  the  veil  at  the  moment 
of  Christ’s  death?  There  flashes  forth  from  the  stark  account  of  Mark  the 
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immediate  desecration  and  abrogation  of  the  place  and  its  rites.  Matthew 
agrees,  but  adds  the  symbolism  of  divine  wrath  through  the  rending  of  the 
astronomical  elements  sketched  on  the  veil  and  through  the  violent  convulsions 
of  the  rocks  and  other  blind  forces  of  nature.  Similarly  St.  Cyril  of  Alexandria 
considers  the  personified  Temple  to  rend  its  garment  in  imitation  of  Caiphas 
at  the  moment  of  supreme  blasphemy  and  divine  indignation. 

In  an  insertion  between  the  episode  of  the  good  thief  and  the  moment  of 
death,  Luke,  on  the  contrary,  suggests  the  opening  of  a  way  to  Christ  in  the 
celestial  sanctuary  of  His  glory.  Luke  speaks  again  of  the  way  in  Acts  9:2. 
Finally,  St.  Paul  recalls  the  same  notion  of  free  access  to  the  sanctuary  by  a 
new  way  which  Christ  inaugurated  for  us  through  the  veil,  His  flesh  (Heb 
10:19). 

By  way  of  classification,  the  veil  is  a  sign  of  the  sacred  character  of  the 
place,  an  image  of  the  astronomical  heavens,  and  a  symbol  of  the  created  uni¬ 
verse.  Its  tearing  manifests  the  desecration  of  the  Temple,  signifies  the  divine 
wrath,  and  symbolizes  the  Temple’s  affliction.  Exegetically,  it  is  the  first  phase 
of  a  twofold  revelation  and  a  proclamation  of  our  free  access  to  the  heavenly 
sanctuary. — A.  H.  J. 

65.  J.  L.  Price,  “The  Servant  Motif  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels,”  Interpretation 
12  (1,  ’58)  28-38. 

There  are  three  objections  against  the  belief  that  Jesus  interpreted  His 
mission  in  the  light  of  the  Servant  passages  of  Deutero-Isaiah.  Pauline  texts 
as  well  as  C.  H.  Dodd’s  study  in  his  According  to  the  Scriptures  seem  to  reject 
the  first  objection  that  a  Servant-Christology  is  an  innovation  of  Hellenistic 
Christianity.  Evidence  from  the  Qumran  scrolls  considerably  weakens  the 
second  objection  that  the  identification  of  the  Messiah  with  the  suffering 
Servant  of  the  Lord  is  alien  to  the  thought  of  late  Judaism.  The  chief  concern 
of  this  article,  however,  is  with  the  objection  that  the  tradition  of  Jesus’  sayings 
reveals  no  trace  of  consciousness  on  His  part  of  being  the  Servant  of  Isaiah. 
Though  the  bath-qol  of  Mk  1:11  echoes  the  ordination  formula  of  Isa  42:1, 
there  is  no  direct  reference  to  Deutero-Isaiah  in  Mark.  In  Mt  12:17;  8:17 
there  are  explicit  correlations  to  the  Servant-Messiah.  Luke  is  even  more 
explicit  in  22:37  and  Acts  8:32  f.  There  is  other  evidence,  especially  in  Q 
and  in  the  language  of  the  five  prophecies  of  Jesus’  Passion  as  reported  in 
Mark,  though  the  references  are  implicit.  The  presence  of  the  Servant  motif 
can  hardly  be  explained  as  an  interpretation  of  Jesus’  own  disciples  in  view 
of  the  bias  of  their  own  Messianic  hopes,  nor  is  it  added  for  apologetic  reasons. 
It  seems  best  to  say  that  the  Servant  language  and  example  in  the  Synoptics 
best  express  Jesus’  own  conceptions  of  His  life’s  mission  and  His  death. 
— P.  V.  R. 

66.  M.  Torres,  “Un  problema  de  traduccion.  ‘Este  es  mi  cuerpo’  o  ‘esto  es 
mi  cuerpo’?”  CidtBib  15  (158,  ’58)  1-9. 

Of  the  two  possible  Spanish  translations  of  touto  estin  to  soma  mou  in  the 
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accounts  of  the  institution  of  the  Eucharist,  este  es  mi  cuerpo,  the  form  adopted 
by  the  current  versions,  apparently  takes  the  pronoun  as  referring  to  to  soma, 
while  esto  es  mi  cuerpo  would  take  the  pronoun  as  quite  indefinite,  referring 
simply  to  “that  which  lies  beneath  the  appearances,  that  which  I  have  in  my 
hands.”  Logical  analysis  of  the  proposition,  the  opinions  of  the  theologians, 
and  confirmation  from  other  modern  translations  suggest  that  the  second  rendi¬ 
tion  is  preferable. — G.  W.  M. 

67.  H.  Schurmann,  “Die  Sprache  des  Christus.  Sprachliche  Beobachtungen 
an  den  synoptischen  Herrenworten,”  BibZeit  2(1,  ’58)  54-84. 

With  some  assurance  dominical  sayings  can  be  judged  to  be  ((Christus- 
sprache ”  when  the  mystery,  the  work  and  the  revelation  of  Christ  are  reflected 
in  them.  Thus  in  the  traditional  Herrenworte  (1)  we  find  certain  unique 
characteristics  of  style  which  betray  the  speaker’s  consciousness  of  His  great 
dignity.  (2)  The  language  of  Christ  sounds  strange  and  unusual,  (3)  solemn 
and  lofty,  (4)  introduces  itself  as  meaningful  and  deserving  attention,  and  (5) 
has  a  special  eschatological  meaning  for  the  present.  (6)  Most  of  all  the 
Christussprache  is  authoritative  and  (7)  demanding  a  response.  Detailed  illus¬ 
trations  and  examples  are  given  for  these  seven  points. — J.  J.  C. 

Matthew 

68.  G.  S.  Sloyan,  “The  Gospel  According  to  St.  Matthew,”  Worship  32 
(6,  ’58)  342-351. 

An  introductory  article  on  the  first  Gospel  with  special  consideration  of  its 
Semitic  character. 

69.  [Mt  1:23].  R.  G.  Bratcher,  “A  Study  of  Isaiah  7:14.  Its  Meaning 
and  Use  in  the  Masoretic  Text,  the  Septuagint  and  the  Gospel  of  Mat¬ 
thew,”  BibTrans  9  (3,  ’58)  98-125. 

The  term  ‘almali  is  studied,  and  the  Hebrew  text  of  Isa  7:14,  its  translation 
in  the  LXX,  and  the  use  of  Isa  7:14  in  Mt  1:23  are  examined.  Evidently 
neither  the  Hebrew  author  nor  the  LXX  translator  was  thinking  of  a  virgin 
birth,  but  Matthew  clearly  had  that  idea,  though  he  did  not  derive  it  from 
Isaiah.  Therefore  by  translating  ‘almah  in  Isa  7:14  “young  woman”  and 
parthenos  in  Mt  1:23  “virgin,”  the  translator  faithfully  and  accurately  dis¬ 
charges  his  responsibility  to  his  readers  by  presenting  to  them  in  their  own 
language  the  meaning  of  the  words  of  these  particular  verses  in  the  Bible. 
-J.  J.  C. 

70.  [Mt  2:23].  E.  Zolli,  “Nazarenus  Vocabitur,”  ZeitNTWiss  49  (1-2,  ’58) 
135-136. 

Mt  2:23  perhaps  alludes  to  Jer  31:6  f.  ( noserim ). — J.  Bz. 
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71.  M.  Weise,  “Mt  5:21  f. — ein  Zeugnis  sakraler  Rechtsprechung  in  der 
Urgemeinde,”  ZeitNTWiss  49  (1-2,  ’58)  116-123. 

Mt  5:22a  means:  he  who  is  angry  with  his  brother  is  liable  to  incur  the 
judgment  of  God;  the  krisis  is  the  punishment  of  Gehenna  as  in  23:33.  In 
5:22b  synedrion  designates,  not  the  highest  religious  authority  in  Jerusalem, 
but  the  “counsel  of  the  community/’  which  has  the  authority  to  exercise  the 
divine  jurisdiction.  An  analogous  sakrale  Ubergaberitus  is  found  in  the  Qum- 
ran  texts  (1  QS  2:4-10;  8:6  f.)  and  in  1  Cor  5:1  ff.  and  1  Tim  1:20. — J.  Bz. 

72.  [Mt  5:32;  19:9].  A.  Alberti,  “II  divorzio  nel  Vangelo  di  Matteo,” 
DivThom  60  (4,  ’57)  398-410. 


The  solutions  so  far  proposed  with  respect  to  the  problem  of  Mt  5:32  and 
19:9  are  inadequate.  The  suggestion  of  Bonsirven,  that  porneia  means  false 
marriage,  is  only  the  beginning  of  a  true  solution.  Talmudic  texts  prove  that 
the  rabbis  in  the  time  of  Christ  admitted  a  bona  fide  false  marriage  and  one 
in  bad  faith.  Porneia  in  the  Gospel  texts  stands  for  an  invalid  marriage  con¬ 
tracted  in  good  faith.  Therefore  Mt  5:32  is  to  be  read:  Whoever  repudiates 
his  own  wife,  except  in  case  of  porneia  ( zenut ,  i.e.,  illicit  marriage  in  good 
faith)  .  .  .  ;  and  19:9:  Whoever  repudiates  his  own  wife,  not  in  the  case  of 
porneia  {zenut,  i.e.,  putative  marriage)  .  .  . — C.  S. 

73.  H.  and  R.  Kahane,  “Pearls  Before  Swine?  A  Reinterpretation  of  Matt. 
7.6,”  Traditio  13  (’57)  421-424. 

“The  probably  accurate  version  of  Matt.  7.  6  is:  ‘Do  not  give  the  sacrificial 
meat  to  dogs,  and  do  not  throw  the  crumbs  of  your  shewbread  before  swine.’ 
Christ’s  words,  in  short,  strike  not  at  folly  but  at  sacrilege.” 

74.  [Mt  7:12].  B.  M.  Metzger,  “The  Designation  ‘The  Golden  Rule,’” 
ExpTimes  69  (10,  ’58)  304. 

M  asks  whether  the  first  reference  to  Mt  7:12  as  “The  Golden  Rule”  is  that 
of  Edward  Gibbon  in  a  footnote  to  ch.  54  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire. 

75.  T.  A.  Roberts,  “Some  Comments  on  Matthew  x.  34-36  and  Luke  xii. 
51-53,”  ExpTimes  69  (10,  ’58)  304-306. 

Mt  10:34-36  and  Lk  12:51-53  are  here  examined  as  a  sample  test  of  A.  Far- 


rer’s  hypothesis  that  the  Q  material  is  better  explained  by  Luke’s  knowing 
and  using  Matthew  than  by  the  Q  theory.  Commentators  have  assumed  that 
both  passages  derived  from  Q  and  were  edited  by  the  Evangelists,  but  they 
have  1  ailed  to  note  the  differences  between  the  passages.  Matthew,  by  his  use 
of  ma  chair  a  and  dichazo,  appears  to  have  developed  “a  dominical  saying  about 
not  bringing  peace  but  .  .  .’  in  the  light  of  Rabbinical  eschatological  traditions 
of  the  expectation  of  violence  accompanying  the  coming  of  Messiah.”  The 
Lukan  passage  differs  in  several  respects:  (1)  Lk  12:51  is  inseparable  from 
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vv.  49-50  (absent  in  Matthew)  and  contains  Aramaisms  not  found  in  Matthew. 
(2)  In  Luke  the  dissension  is  a  two-way  traffic,  not  simply  younger  against 
older  as  in  Matthew;  moreover,  it  is  dissension  between  persons  of  the  same 
family.  (3)  The  expansion  on  the  theme  of  dissension  in  vv.  52-53  shows  no 
dependence  on  Matthew.  It  is  clear  that  these  differences  cannot  be  explained 
by  Luke’s  using  Matthew,  and  if  one  cannot  judge  whether  some  of  the  verses 
were  in  Q,  the  priority  would  seem  to  lie  with  Luke  by  reason  of  the  Ara¬ 
maisms. — G.  W.  M. 

76.  A.  Vogtle,  “Messiasbekenntnis  und  Petrusverheissung.  Zur  Komposition 
Mt  16,  13—23  Par.  (2.  Teil),”  BibZeit  2  (1,  ’58)  85-103. 

[ Cf .  §  2-533.]  Various  unconvincing  theories  have  been  proposed  to  explain 
the  divergencies  between  the  Matthaean  and  Markan  accounts  of  the  episode 
at  Caesarea  Philippi.  These  have  failed  to  explain  why  Mark’s  tradition  omits 
the  promise  to  Peter,  and  why  the  meaning  of  Peter’s  confession  has  been 
greatly  changed.  V  rejects  the  hypotheses  of  humility,  secrecy,  misunderstand- 
ing  by  the  disciples,  Mark’s  concentration  upon  the  person  and  mission  of  Jesus, 
Mark’s  omission  from  an  Ur-Evangelium.  The  simplest  solution  is  to  recognize 
that  Matthew’s  composition  is  a  secondary  treatment  of  Mark’s  account.  The 
nearly  general  acceptance  of  v.  17  as  a  part  of  a  unified  saying  in  Mt  16:17-19 
has  obscured  the  fact  that  the  macarism  in  the  Matthaean  context,  while  making 
possible  the  connection  of  a  further  saying  to  Simon  in  the  manner  of  v.  18, 
in  no  way  demands  or  foreshadows  any  further  distinction  of  Simon.  Since 
the  problematic  v.  17  in  Matthew’s  context  is  immediately  connected  with  the 
preceding  confession,  not  with  the  following  statements,  vv.  17-19  should  not 
be  taken  as  a  unity.  To  solve  the  dilemma  between  the  datum  of  tradition  and 
an  actual  kerygmatic-didactic  interest  on  the  part  of  the  Evangelist,  earlier 
words  of  Jesus  are  helpful.  In  Mt  11:27  Jesus  expressly  says:  “No  one  under¬ 
stands  the  Son  but  the  Father.”  Thus  an  obvious  kerygmatic  and  didactic 
interest  prompted  Matthew  to  introduce  the  macarism  of  v.  17  into  the  con¬ 
fession  scene  as  an  immediate  saying  of  Jesus.  The  secondary  classification  of 
the  promise  to  Peter  in  the  Caesarean  scene  is  made  possible  editorially  by  a 
new  composition  of  Simon’s  confession  in  Matthew,  and  formally  by  a  person¬ 
ally  directed  answer  of  Jesus  to  Simon  in  the  secondary  v.  17.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  defend  the  absence  of  vv.  18-19  in  the  Caesarean  pericope  of  Mark 
as  an  omission  or  to  appraise  it  as  unhistorical.  This  consideration  of  Mat¬ 
thew’s  composition  proves  at  least  the  possibility,  if  not  the  probability,  that 
the  Evangelist  received  the  promise  to  Peter — which  is  an  editorial  insertion — 
as  a  traditional  unity.  The  mere  fact  of  the  secondary  insertion  of  vv.  18-19 
in  the  scope  of  the  Caesarean  confession  does  not  rule  out  this  possibility, 
while  the  words  su  ei  Petros ,  in  noteworthy  contrast  to  v.  17,  quite  well  could 
have  been  handed  down  without  any  set  framework,  namely  as  a  saying  of 
Jesus  directed  to  Peter.  Their  presence  in  this  place,  namely  as  a  counterpart 
to  Simon’s  traditional  confession  su  ei  ho  Christos  (Mk  8:29),  is  explained 
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most  plainly  and  plausibly  if  it  be  presumed  that  the  Evangelist  initially  did 
not  need  nor  wish  to  explain  Peter’s  name,  but  rather  recognized  the  saying 
of  Jesus  as  an  analogous  formula. — G.  K.  K. 

77.  [Mt  20:1  ff.].  T.  Arvedson,  “Nagra  notiser  till  tva  nytestamentliga 
perikoper”  [Some  Notes  on  Two  NT  Pericopes],  SvenskExegArs  21  (’56) 
27-29. 

(1)  Mt  20:1  ff.  There  are  two  kinds  of  laborers  in  the  vineyard:  the  earlier 
receive  a  regular  contract,  the  later  the  promise  of  “a  fair  wage.”  The  latter 
seem  to  represent  the  pagan  peoples  as  by  pure  favor  of  God  preferred  to  the 
Jews  of  the  Covenant.  The  same  motive  appears  in  the  parable  about  the 
prodigal  son  and  his  elder  brother. 

(2)  A  parallelism  can  be  shown  to  exist  between  Jn  21:15  ff.  and  Mk  8:34 
parr.  The  passages  have  three  elements  in  common:  the  denial  of  oneself=love 
of  Jesus;  the  carrying  of  the  cross;  the  following  of  Jesus.  Is  “John”  here 
paraphrasing  the  text  of  Mark? — E.  G. 

78.  [Mt  27:46].  M.  Rehm,  “Eli,  Eli  lamma  sabachthani,”  BibZeit  2  (2,  ’58) 
275-278. 

The  cry  of  dereliction  uttered  by  Jesus  on  the  cross  is  found  in  two  Evan¬ 
gelists.  The  words  are  a  quotation  from  Ps  22,  and  D  in  both  places  reproduces 
exactly  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Psalm,  while  Matthew  and  Mark  ( lema 
[lama]  sabachthani )  give  the  Aramaic  translation.  For  the  first  word  Mark 
has  eloi,  which  suggests  the  Aramaic  ’elahi,  but  Matthew  has  eli,  which  sug¬ 
gests  a  Hebrew  formation,  although  this  form  occurs  in  the  Targums  of  the 
Psalms.  At  any  rate,  from  reading  the  Bible  and  from  the  knowledge  of  proper 
names  the  people  were  familiar  with  the  word  ’el,  and  Jesus  could  make  use 
of  it  without  explanation.  A  consideration  of  this  data  indicates  that  Matthew 
has  retained  the  original  words  used  by  Jesus,  Mark  has  replaced  the  unusual 
’eli  by  the  customary  ’elahi,  and  the  scribe  of  codex  D,  recognizing  the  first 
word  as  Hebrew,  proceeded  to  reproduce  the  entire  Hebrew  text  of  the 
quotation. 

The  view  that  Matthew  has  preserved  the  original  wording  finds  confirma¬ 
tion  in  the  misunderstanding  about  Elijah.  A  mere  verbal  confusion  of  ’eli  for 
Elijah  hardly  explains  the  ridicule,  because  an  appeal  of  the  crucified  to  God 
{’eli)  could  effectively  be  used  as  a  taunt  and  would  be  most  telling,  since  the 
bystanders  have  already  mocked  Him  as  being  forsaken  by  God  though  claim¬ 
ing  to  be  the  Messiah  (Mt  27:43;  Mk  15:32;  Lk  23:35).  It  seems  better  then 
to  suppose  that  His  hearers  actually  thought  He  was  calling  upon  Elijah.  It 
is  true  that  there  is  no  example  of  ’ eli  used  for  Elijah  or  Elijjahu,  but  many 
parallels  in  the  OT  show  that  there  were  similar  abbreviations  of  names,  and 
some  persons  are  referred  to  by  both  the  longer  and  the  shorter  name.  When 
therefore  Jesus  said  ’eli,  He  was  saying  “My  God !,”  but  the  term  ’eli  was  not 
the  usual  Aramaic  designation  of  God,  and  His  hearers  thought  that  He  was 
using  the  shortened  name  of  Elijah. — J.  J.  C. 
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79.  A.  E.  Haefner,  “The  Bridge  between  Mark  and  Acts,”  JournBibLit  77 
(1,  ’58)  67-71. 

In  the  hypothesis  that  Mark  continued  with  material  that  Luke  used  as  a 
source  of  Acts,  and  that  this  material  is  the  Jerusalem  A  source  (Acts  3,  4, 
and  perhaps  portions  of  5),  it  is  possible  to  find  a  smooth  transition  from  the 
present  Mark  to  the  Jerusalem  A  source.  This  is  by  transposing  Acts  1 : 13-14 
to  the  end  of  Mark,  and  letting  it  serve  as  the  bridge  to  Acts  3. — J.  A.  B. 

80.  A.  Kuby,  “Zur  Konzeption  des  Markus-Evangeliums,”  ZeitNTWiss  49 
(1-2,  ’58)  52-64. 

The  Gospel  of  Mark  falls  thematically  into  two  principal  divisions.  The 
first,  1:16 — 8:21,  treats  of  the  non-comprehension  ( Nichtbegreifen )  of  the 
disciples;  i.e.,  the  fact  is  again  and  again  depicted  that  the  disciples  do  not 
understand  who  Jesus  is.  The  second  division,  8:22 — 14:72,  deals  with  the 
misunderstanding  ( Missverstdndnis )  of  the  disciples;  i.e.,  the  working  out  of 
the  tragic  situation  in  which  the  disciples  are  not  willing  to  grasp  the  fact  that 
the  Messiah  must  suffer. — J.  Bz. 

81.  J.  E.  Yates,  “The  Form  of  Mark  i.  8b.  T  baptized  you  with  water;  he 
will  baptize  you  with  the  Holy  Spirit/”  NT  Stud  4  (4,  ’58)  334-338. 

The  Markan  account  of  the  Baptism  differs  from  that  of  Q  (and  the  later 
Synoptics)  first,  in  bringing  together  in  one  verse  the  two  statements  about 
baptism,  and  secondly  in  omitting  the  passage  in  which  the  Baptist  expects 
a  strict  settlement  of  accounts  with  Israel.  The  production  of  the  Markan  form 
seems  influenced  by  Christian  baptismal  practice,  but  one  may  ask  what  pattern 
of  baptism  was  involved.  Was  the  Holy  Ghost  considered  as  given  in  baptism, 
or  was  the  Spirit  rather  the  means  or  agent  of  spiritual  purification?  This 
latter  pattern  seems  to  account  for  the  form  in  Mark,  for  in  his  Gospel  the 
Spirit  does  not  seem  to  be  possessed  by  men  but  rather  to  be  acting  upon  them. 
Furthermore  such  a  pattern  suits  the  purpose  of  the  Evangelist  who  from  1 : 14 
on  presents  the  cleansing  of  Israel  by  the  Spirit  through  the  ministry  of  Jesus. 
Thus  we  have  “evidence  of  an  earlier  pattern  of  Christian  initiation  in  which 
the  Spirit  is  the  means  or  agent,  and  the  effect  is  ‘entry  into  the  Kingdom  of 
God/  or  ‘entry  into  life/  ”  On  this  view  the  earliest  Christian  usage  of  the 
term  (Holy)  Spirit  is  applied  to  the  divine  action  and  words  (now  recognized 
as  such)  and  only  later  does  the  term  apply  to  the  recognition  of  the  divine 
actions  and  words  as  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  ( cf .  1  Cor  12:3).  In  a  large 
measure  this  earlier  usage  is  shared  by  Paul,  and  it  is  quite  clear  in  Jn  16:7-11 
and  20:23. — J.  J.  C. 

82.  V.  Anzalone,  “II  fico  maledetto  (Me.  XI,  12-14  e  20-25),”  PalCler  37 
(5,  ’58)  257-264. 

Contrary  to  the  opinion  of  many  exegetes  (e.g.,  Prat,  etc.)  the  cursing  of 
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the  barren  fig  tree  does  not  symbolize  the  rejection  of  the  chosen  people.  For 
in  that  case  one  would  expect  the  symbolism  to  be  explained,  and  the  disciples 
at  any  rate  did  not  so  understand  the  action,  since  even  on  the  day  of  the 
Ascension  they  are  asking  about  the  restoration  of  Israel.  Moreover  the  fig 
tree,  withered  to  its  very  roots  (Mk  11:30),  scarcely  represents  Israel,  since 
Paul  insists  that  God  has  not  rejected  His  people  (Rom  11:1)  and  that  all 
Israel  will  finally  be  saved  (Rom  11:25-27).  The  action  then  of  the  cursing 
and  the  withering  of  the  fig  tree  is  explained  rather  by  the  complex  psychology 
of  Jesus.  His  divinity  does  not  destroy  His  humanity,  and  human  thoughts 
and  emotions,  e.g.,  wonder,  sorrow,  weeping  and  anger,  etc.,  are  allowed  to 
play  their  part  in  His  soul.  Now  the  action  taken  toward  the  fig  tree  expresses 
the  anger  which  then  troubled  the  heart  of  Jesus.  He  was  saddened  at  the 
thought  of  His  approaching  death,  grieved  at  the  ingratitude  of  the  people,  and 
angry  at  the  blindness  and  obstinacy  of  the  leaders  of  the  nation.  Proceeding 
toward  the  city  He  was  hungry  and  seeing  the  fig  tree  in  leaf  proceeded  toward 
it  seeking  fruit.  Not  that  He  was  ignorant  of  the  true  state  of  things,  but 
probably  He  was  then  distracted,  and  Peter  could  have  been  the  one  who  re¬ 
minded  Him  that  it  was  not  the  time  for  figs  ( cf .  Mk  11:13).  Nevertheless  the 
disappointment  in  not  finding  fruit  on  the  tree  proved  to  be  the  last  straw,  and 
the  long  pent  up  indignation  broke  forth,  and  Jesus  vented  His  anger  upon  the 
inanimate  object  before  Him.  One  can  compare  the  action  of  Moses  in  break¬ 
ing  the  tables  of  the  Law.  The  act  of  Jesus  therefore  is  dramatic  and  impres¬ 
sive,  but  He  does  not  deign  to  explain  it  (cf.  Mk  10:32). — J.  J.  C. 

83.  T.  F.  Glasson,  “Mark  xiii  and  the  Greek  Old  Testament,”  ExpTimes 
69  (7,  ’58)  213-215. 

After  an  analysis  of  OT  allusions  in  Mk  13,  G  concludes:  “When  we  find  in 
Mk  13  repeated  agreement  with  the  Greek  of  the  Old  Testament,  even  where 
the  Greek  differs  from  the  Hebrew,  one’s  conviction  is  strengthened  that  gen¬ 
uine  words  of  Jesus  have  been  expanded  with  material  from  elsewhere.” 

84.  G.  D.  Kilpatrick,  “Mark  XIII  9-10,”  JournTheolStud  9(1,  ’58)  81-86. 

In  Studies  in  the  Gospels:  Essays  in  Memory  of  R.  H.  Lightfoot  (1955) 
145-158,  K  defended  the  thesis  that  in  12:9-10  Mark  foretells  a  world-wide 
mission  to  Judaism  but  none  to  the  Gentiles.  Dissent  was  registered  by  A. 
Farrer  in  JournTheolStud  7  (’56)  75-79  and  C.  F.  D.  Moule  (ibid.  281).  After 
reviewing  their  arguments  K  modifies  his  stand  on  one  or  two  points  but 
remains  firm  in  his  main  conclusion  for  which  he  cites  evidence,  chiefly  philo¬ 
logical,  from  Markan  and  NT  and  LXX  usage  and  from  the  versions. — J.  J.  C. 

85.  [Mk  14:55-65].  T.  A.  Burkill,  “The  Trial  of  Jesus,”  VigChrist  12 
(1,  ’58)  1-18. 

Historical  evidence  leads  us  to  conclude  that  the  trial  of  Jesus  did  not  form 
part  of  the  original  Passion  narrative.  First,  Mk  14:55-65  contradicts  Mish- 
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naic  law.  Roman  legislation  may  have  temporarily  eclipsed  this  Jewish  legal 
code,  but  many  previous  decisions  appear  to  have  survived  and  to  have  been 
employed  during  the  procuratorial  rule.  Thus  the  disparity  between  Mark  and 
the  Mishnah  suggests  that  this  story  is  not  authentic.  Disagreement  in  the 
testimony  of  the  false  witnesses  also  argues  against  the  historicity  of  this 
passage.  If  the  magistrates  planned  this  scene,  they  would  have  made  the 
witnesses  agree.  Furthermore,  these  testifiers  do  not  lie  about  what  they  really 
heard.  They  simply  misunderstand  the  mystery  underlying  Jesus’  words.  R.*H. 
Lightfoot  notes  the  silence  of  the  prisoner  during  the  trial  and  argues  to  the 
fidelity  of  the  narrative.  B  disagrees  because  Mark  simply  wishes  to  draw 
the  parallel  from  the  OT  with  the  suffering  Servant  of  the  Lord. 

The  charge  of  blasphemy  offers  another  problem.  (1)  The  high  priest’s 
judgment  on  this  point  opposes  the  Mishnah,  which  required  explicit  use  of  the 
divine  name  for  this  crime.  (2)  Historical  evidence  indicates  that  the  Roman 
procurator  usually  handled  religiously  subversive  elements.  (3)  The  apostolic 
Church’s  acceptance  of  blasphemy  as  the  charge  against  Jesus  is  no  argument 
in  Mark’s  favor,  because  the  members  of  the  early  Church  falsely  assumed  that 
a  perfect  proportion  existed  between  their  relationship  to  Jewish  authority  and 
Jesus’  relationship  to  the  Jews. 

The  close  resemblance  between  Mark’s  narrative  and  Luke’s  account  of  the 
trial  of  Stephen  is  the  final  argument  leading  to  B’s  general  conclusion:  Mk 
14:55-65  is  a  piece  of  Christian  exposition  stressing  the  Church’s  struggle  with 
the  Jews  and  their  responsibility  for  the  Crucifixion  of  the  Son  of  God. 

B’s  own  theory  concludes  the  article.  He  arranges  the  events  chronologically 
as  he  sees  them  but  admits  that  we  do  not  know  why  the  Pharisees  themselves 
did  not  deal  with  Jesus,  nor  do  we  know  the  evidence  which  constituted  the 
basis  of  their  accusations. — W.  D.  I. 

Mk  15:25,  cf.  §  114. 

Mk  15:34,  cf.  §  78. 


Luke 

86.  [Lk  1-2].  S.  Munoz  Iglesias,  “El  Evangelio  de  la  Infancia  en  San 
Lucas  y  las  infancias  de  los  heroes  biblicos,”  EstBib  17  (3-4,  ’58)  329-382. 

[Cf.  §  2-40.]  Luke’s  narrative  of  the  infancy  of  Jesus  bears  many  literary 
relationships  to  that  of  other  biblical  heroes.  In  addition  to  the  almost  perfect 
parallelism  between  the  accounts  of  the  Baptist’s  and  of  Jesus’  conception  in 
Lk  1,  M  studies  four  different  hero  annunciations  in  the  OT :  those  of  Isaac, 
Moses,  Gideon  and  Samson.  In  all  these  narrations,  besides  very  important 
word-for-word  agreements  with  Luke’s  account,  the  hagiographer  follows  the 
same  general  outline:  (1)  apparition  of  Yahweh  or  of  one  of  His  angels;  (2) 
confusion  of  the  person  receiving  the  announcement;  (3)  communication  from 
the  divine  messenger;  (4)  objection  by  the  recipient;  and  (5)  corroboration 
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101.  S.  Mendner,  “Zum  Problem  ‘Johannes  und  die  Synoptiker,’  ”  NTStud  4 
(4,  *58)  282-307. 

For  the  study  of  the  Johannine  problem  one  must  consider  the  so-called 
Synoptic  material  in  the  Fourth  Gospel.  For  that  purpose  Jn  6:1-30  is  excellent, 
since  two  miracle  stories  occur  in  the  same  sequence,  a  demand  for  a  sign 
follows  a  feeding  of  the  multitude  (Jn  6:30;  Mk  8:11;  Mt:  16:1),  and  the  very 
wording  of  the  passages  shows  great  similarity.  Now  a  detailed  study  of  the 
accounts  proves  that  the  Miracle  of  the  Loaves  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  is  of 
secondary  origin  and  dependent  on  the  Synoptics.  Originally  this  miracle  story 
was  not  in  the  Johannine  text,  but  readers  would  have  missed  something  which 
they  found  in  the  Synoptics,  and  a  redactor  inserted  the  story  in  John;  the 
dependence  upon  the  Synoptics  is  clear  from  many  details  in  the  text. 

On  the  other  hand  the  Walking  on  the  Waters  (Mk  6:45-52;  Mt  14:22-33) 
owes  its  origin  to  Jn  6:16-21,  which  does  not  imply  any  miracle.  It  is  probable 
that  John  “means  here  that  when  the  boat  got  into  the  shallow  water  near  the 
western  shore,  the  disciples  saw  Jesus  in  the  uncertain  light  walking  by  the 
lake.”  Matthew  and  Mark,  however,  have  heightened  the  story  into  a  miracle. 

In  this  section  of  John  and  especially  in  6:1-20,  one  finds  a  good  illustration 
of  how  the  Gospels  have  been  harmonized  and  supplemented.  At  first  the 
Ursclirift  of  John  could  not  be  easily  fitted  into  the  other  gospel  tradition  and 
did  not  meet  with  the  general  approval.  To  make  it  acceptable,  modifications 
were  introduced  into  the  Ursclirift  to  bring  it  into  harmony  with  ‘the  main 
tradition  represented  by  the  Synoptics.  And  this  process  appears  throughout 
the  Fourth  Gospel.  Thus,  although  the  original  had  nothing  about  the  parousia, 
a  redactor  introduced  this  doctrine.  Although  the  Jews  were  the  children  of 
Satan,  yet  salvation  comes  from  them,  etc.  With  these  retouches  the  Fourth 
Gospel  gradually  competed  with  the  others  and  smoothed  the  way  for  its 
acceptance  into  the  canon. — J.  J.  C. 

102.  R.  Schnackenburg,  “Neuere  englische  Literatur  zum  Johannesevan- 
gelium,”  BibZeit  2  (1,  ’58)  144-154. 

A  discussion  of  English  works  on  John,  principally  those  appearing  in  the 
period  1950-56. 

103.  D.  M.  Stanley,  “John  the  Witness/’  Worship  32  (7,  ’58),  409-416. 

John  the  Baptist  is  presented  by  the  Fourth  Gospel  primarily  as  John  the 
Witness,  whose  vocation  is  simply  “to  give  testimony  to  the  light”  (Jn  1:7). 
John’s  testimony  is  that  Christ  is  “God’s  Lamb:  he  who  will  take  away  the 
world’s  sin”  (Jn  1:29,  36).  This  Johannine  picture  is  a  combination  of  two 
OT  figures:  the  paschal  lamb  and  the  Isaian  suffering  Servant.  Christ  as 
Redeemer  fulfills  the  prophecy  contained  in  the  Passover  commemoration  of 
Israel’s  redemption  from  Egypt  and  also  adopts  the  role  of  God’s  Servant,  “led 
like  a  lamb  to  the  slaughter”  (Isa  53:7),  by  laying  down  His  life  as  an  atoning 
sacrifice.  John  makes  a  final  appearance  in  this  Gospel  (Jn  3:26-30)  to  point 
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out  another  prophetic  OT  function  of  Jesus,  that  of  the  Messianic  Bridegroom. 
— D.  M.  S.  (Author). 

104.  G.  Ziener,  “Johannesevangelium  und  urchristliche  Passafeier,”  BibZeit 
2  (2,  ’58)  263-274. 

It  is  conjectured  here  that  the  Fourth  Gospel  originated  in  a  primitive 
Christian  paschal  celebration  of  the  Quartodeciman  type.  Although  little  is 
known  for  certain  about  the  persistence  of  Jewish  feasts  in  early  Christian 
practice,  there  is  evidence  to  suggest  that  the  Christians  continued  to  celebrate 
the  Passover,  regarding  the  deliverance  of  the  Jews  as  a  type  of  the  redemption 
through  Christ’s  sacrifice  and  identifying  Christ  with  the  true  Paschal  Lamb. 
The  same  correlations  appear  in  John,  and  in  fact  the  Quartodecimans  appeal 
to  the  apostle  John  for  their  manner  of  paschal  solemnity. 

Strong  similarities  between  the  Book  of  Wisdom  and  the  Fourth  Gospel, 
especially  in  the  presentation  of  Christ  as  the  Word  (as  in  John’s  Prologue) 
and  in  the  nature  and  arrangement  of  the  miracle  accounts,  suggest  that  both 
go  back  to  a  form  of  paschal  Haggadah,  based  on  Exodus  symbolism  and 
Christianized  to  become  the  Vorlage  of  John.  Possible  evidence  of  such  an 
early  Christian  paschal  Haggadah  may  be  found  in  the  Logos-hymn  of  the 
;  Prologue  with  its  many  parallels  to  Wisdom.  Though  the  hymn  was  probably 

not  the  creation  of  John,  yet  the  correspondence  of  John’s  miracle  accounts 

* 

with  the  presentation  of  the  Logos  in  the  Prologue  suggests  that  John  had 
before  him  a  type  of  paschal  Haggadah  that  inspired  his  entire  Gospel  and  had 
previously  inspired  Wisdom.  Such  a  conjecture  would  not  of  course  deny 
John’s  genuine  authorship  of  his  Gospel. — G.  W.  M. 

105.  G.  Ziener,  “Weisheitsbuch  und  Johannesevangelium  (II),”  Biblica  39 
(1,  ’58)  37-60. 

[C/.  §  2-567.]  Z  continues'  to  investigate  the  doctrinal  analogies  between 
the  Fourth  Gospel  and  the  Book  of  Wisdom,  grouping  them  under  two  head¬ 
ings:  Life  and  Death,  and  Faith.  Both  Wisdom  and  John  speak  of  eternal  life. 
A  characteristic  feature  of  life  is  fellowship  with  God.  The  Book  of  Wisdom 
attributes  to  the  Word  and  to  Wisdom  the  same  relations  to  life  which  Christ 
Himself  expresses  of  His  person.  Both  the  Word  and  Christ  preserve  man 
for  life.  He  who  keeps  the  commandments  of  Christ  and  Wisdom  possesses 
eternal  life.  The  Book  of  Wisdom  and  the  Fourth  Gospel  know  of  a  death 
which  is  not  the  end  of  temporal  life  but  the  opposite  of  eternal  life.  Death 
has  no  unlimited  dominion  on  earth.  Man  is  free  to  choose  between  life  and 
death.  As  regards  faith  Wisdom  and  John  use  a  different  terminology.  Both 
books  set  faith  and  survival  after  death  in  close  relation  with  each  other.  The 
godless  of  the  Book  of  Wisdom  and  the  unbelieving  Jews  of  the  time  of  Christ 
did  not  attain  faith  in  spite  of  the  signs.  The  righteous  of  the  Book  of  Wisdom 
and  the  disciples  of  Christ  attained  faith  through  the  truthfulness  of  God. 
These  analogies  are  not  the  result  of  any  direct  dependence  of  either  book  on 
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the  other,  but  they  are  the  consequences  of  a  late  common  Jewish  tradition  of 
wisdom  literature. — P.  P.  S. 

106.  [Jn  1:1-18].  F.  Gryglewicz,  “Prolog  Ewangelii  i  Pierwszego  Listu 
sw.  Jana  (De  prologo  evangelii  et  primae  epistolae  sancti  Joannis),” 
RuchBibLit  11  (1,  ’58)  15-22. 

Jn  1:1-18  and  1  Jn  1:1-3  show  a  similarity  in  construction,  wording  and 
leading  thought.  The  beginning  of  both  prologues,  taken  as  an  Aramaism 
( cf .  J.  Hering,  RevHistPliilRel  36  [’56]  114)  declares  the  eternity  of  the  Son 
of  God.  Jn  1:14  refers  only  to  seeing;  1  Jn  1:1-3  insists  also  on  hearing  and 
touching.  The  Son  of  God  became  Savior  through  His  Incarnation,  and  we 
receive  from  the  fullness  of  the  Incarnate  Word.  There  is  one  more  similarity 
between  the  two  prologues:  their  main  concern  is  the  person  and  the  divinity 
of  our  Lord  and  not  the  person  of  the  author.  Finally,  to  complete  the  com¬ 
parison  between  the  two,  the  main  difference  cannot  be  overlooked:  1  Jn  1:1-3 
points  to  the  certitude  of  the  testimony  to  Christ;  Jn  1:1-14  points  to  the  stark 
necessity  of  faith  in  Him  who  “came  unto  his  own,  and  his  own  received  him 
not.” — J.  C.  J. 

107.  T.  F.  Glasson,  “A  Trace  of  Xenophon  in  John  i.  3?”  NTStud  4  (3,  ’58) 
208-209. 

Parallels  between  the  Johannine  Prologue  and  Wisdom  and  between  Wisdom 
and  Xenophon’s  Memorabilia  II  have  already  been  observed.  Jn  1:3,  however, 
contains  a  reminiscence  of  Mem.  II.  i.  32-33  not  found  in  Wisdom,  This 
occurrence  is  either  coincidence  or  evidence  that  the  writer  of  the  Prologue 
knew  Xenophon  independently,  as  other  reminiscences  of  Xenophon  in  John 
might  suggest. — G.  W.  M. 

108.  P.  Parker,  “‘Bethany  beyond  Jordan,’  (John  1:28),”  BibTrans  9  (3, 
’58)  137-138. 

[An  adaptation  by  H.  Greenlee  from  an  article  by  P.  Parker  in  J ournBibLit 
74  (’55)  257-261.]  The  King  James  Version  reads  “Bethabara  beyond  the 
Jordan.”  Actually,  “Bethany”  is  the  correct  reading,  and  the  reference  is 
correct  when  it  is  properly  understood.  The  meaning  of  the  passage  is:  “These 
things  occurred  in  Bethany,  which  is  across  from  the  point  on  the  Jordan  where 
John  has  been  baptizing.” — J.  J.  C. 

109.  [Jn  2:23 — 3:21].  D.  M.  Stanley,  “Israel’s  Wisdom  meets  the  Wisdom 
of  God,”  Worship  32  (5,  ’58)  280-287. 

The  incident  recorded  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  of  the  meeting  between  Jesus 
and  Nicodemus  is  meant  to  contrast  the  ancient  wisdom  of  Israel  with  the 
Incarnate  Word  who  is  divine  Wisdom.  To  appreciate  the  religious  values 
found  in  the  cult  of  “wisdom”  by  Israel  we  must  recall  that  she  had  borrowed 
the  conception  from  the  Egyptians  among  whom  the  pursuit  of  wisdom  was 
simply  a  recipe  or  technique  by  which  a  scribe  learned  “how  to  win  friends 
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and  influence  people.”  With  the  creation  of  the  scribal  class  in  Solomon’s 
reign,  this  earthy  “wisdom”  was  elevated  to  a  higher  plane:  the  Law  came  to 
be  regarded  as  the  embodiment  of  divine  Wisdom.  Nicodemus  represents  the 
perfect  scribe,  noble,  intellectually  honest,  astute.  Jesus  reveals  to  him  the 
secrets  of  divine  Wisdom:  the  mysterious  rebirth  of  Baptism  and  the  Christian 
mystery  of  divine  love  manifested  in  man’s  redemption. — D.  M.  S.  (Author). 

110.  R.  Schnackenburg,  “Die  ‘situationsgelosten’  Redestiicke  in  Joh  3,” 
ZeitNTWiss  49  (1-2,  ’58)  88-99. 

The  conversation  with  Nicodemus  ends  with  Jn  3:12;  originally  3:22-30 
followed  immediately  thereafter.  Both  3:13-21  and  3:31-36  are  a  homily  of 
the  Evangelist  which  he  drew'  up  in  connection  with  the  conversation  with 
Nicodemus,  and  3:31-36  forms  the  first  part,  3:13-21  the  second  part  of  that 
homily. — J.  Bz. 

111.  H.  Schurmann,  “Joh.  6,  51c — ein  Schliissel  zur  johanneischen  Brot- 
rede,”  BibZeit  2  (2,  ’58)  244-262. 

That  the  discourse  in  Jn  6  is  composed  of  two  parts,  of  which  one  speaks 
figuratively  of  Christ  as  food  and  the  other  sets  forth  the  teaching  on  the 
Eucharist,  is  generally  admitted  today.  And  most  scholars  consider  that  v.  51c 
begins  the  part  which  treats  of  the  sacrament.  This  view  of  v.  51c,  however, 
is  incorrect,  for  that  clause  goes  rather  with  the  first  part  of  the  sermon.  That 
the  language  of  the  verse  has  been  influenced  by  an  account  of  the  institution 
of  the  Eucharist  no  one  will  deny.  But  the  immediate  reference  in  the  “flesh 
given  for  the  life  of  the  world”  is  not  to  the  Eucharist  but  to  the  redemptive 
death  on  Calvary.  For  the  words  suggest  death  rather  than  the  sacrament. 
Furthermore  the  verse  forms  an  inclusion  with  v.  33.  And,  since  the  sermon 
has  spoken  of  the  Incarnation,  the  “coming  down  from  heaven,”  this  thought 
would  naturally  lead  up  to  the  sacrificial  death  as  the  culmination  of  this  part. 

The  objection  may  be  raised  that  the  section  on  the  Eucharist  commences 
with  v.  48.  Rather  the  division  should  be  placed  after  v.  52  where  unbelieving 
listeners  murmur  against  Him.  These  persons  complain  not  at  the  thought  of 
the  sacrament  but  at  the  suggestion  of  Christ  dying  for  the  world,  an  inter¬ 
pretation  supported  by  the  Markan  parallel  (Mk  8:27-33).  Peter  similarly 
had  protested  when  he  first  heard  the  prediction  of  the  Crucifixion.  On  the 
other  hand  the  apostle’s  confession  of  Jesus  as  “the  Holy  One  of  God”  (v.  69) 
echoes  the  wrords  of  the  Last  Supper  when  Jesus  says  that  He  sanctifies  Him¬ 
self  (17:19),  i.e.,  consecrates  Himself  for  the  death  on  the  cross. 

With  the  division  here  proposed  the  entire  sermon  develops  normally.  For 
in  John  the  Incarnation  leads  up  to  the  death  of  the  Savior,  and  the  Eucharistic 
doctrine  is  based  not  on  the  Incarnation  but  on  the  redemptive  death  of  Christ. 
Therefore  the  sacrificial  death  (v.  51c)  fittingly  crowns  the  section  of  the 
discourse  dealing  with  the  Incarnation  (26-51)  and  forms  the  basis  for  the 
later  teaching  on  the  Eucharist  (vv.  53-56). — J.  J.  C. 
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112.  J.  Cortes  Quirant,  “  ‘Torrentes  de  agua  viva.’  Una  neuva  inter- 
pretacion  de  Juan  7,  37-38?”  EstB'ib  16  (3-4,  ’57)  297-306. 

In  recent  years  many  exegetes  have  defended  a  punctuation  and  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  Jn  7:37-38  that  differs  from  the  traditional  one.  According  to  their 
view,  the  verses  should  read:  “If  any  one  thirst,  let  him  come  to  me;  and  let 
him  drink  who  believes  in  me.  As  the  Scripture  has  said,  ‘Out  of  his  heart 
shall  flow  rivers  of  living  water.’  ”  In  this  form  the  quotation  from  the  Scrip¬ 
ture  refers  to  Christ,  not  to  the  believer  as  it  does  in  the  traditional  punctua¬ 
tion:  “If  anyone  thirst,  let  him  come  to  me  and  drink.”  Which  of  these  forms 
is  to  be  preferred?  Despite  the  authority  and  number  of  modern  authors  on 
the  subject  (among  them  Pope  Pius  XII  in  his  recent  letter  Haurietis  Aquas), 
it  seems  that  the  traditional  form  is  more  acceptable  for  the  following  reasons. 
(1)  Support  for  the  traditional  reading  is  found  in  Jn  4:14:  “The  water  that 
I  shall  give  him  will  become  in  him  a  spring  of  water  welling  up  to  eternal 
life.”  (2)  The  difficulty  of  finding  the  text  of  Scripture  alluded  to  affects 
equally  both  interpretations.  (3)  The  parallel  disposition  of  the  verse  in  the 
new  interpretation,  with  its  complete  chiasmus,  is  alien  to  St.  John’s  style. 
(4)  As  appears  in  Jn  6:35  (“He  who  believes  in  me  shall  never  thirst”),  to 
believe  in  Jesus  is  to  drink  from  Him,  and  it  would  therefore  be  tautological 
to  say:  “Let  him  drink  who  believes  in  me.” — J.  B.  C.  (Author). 

113.  [Jn  18-19].  I.  Buse,  “St  John  and  the  Marcan  Passion  Narrative,” 
AT  Stud  4  (3,  ’58)  215-219. 

In  his  Gospel  according  to  St  Mark,  V.  Taylor  distinguishes  two  strata  in 
the  Markan  Passion  Narrative,  A,  the  basic  account,  and  B,  a  collection  of 
largely  Petrine  and  Semitic  material.  A  detailed  comparison  of  the  Johannine 
account  with  the  Markan  reveals  that  John  has  no  close  parallels  to  the  A 
stratum,  but  strongly  resembles  the  B  material  (exclusive  of  Mark’s  editorial 
contributions  and  the  Last  Supper),  often  even  word  for  word.  The  results 
of  this  comparison  serve  to  reinforce  Taylor’s  analysis  of  the  Markan  account 
and  to  show  that  the  Fourth  Evangelist  was  acquainted  not  with  Mark  itself 
but  with  one  (or  more)  of  Mark’s  sources. — G.  W.  M. 

114.  [Jn  19:14].  S.  Bartina,  “Ignotum  episemon  gabex,”  VerbDom  36 
(1,  ’58)  16-37. 

Mk  15:25  says  that  Jesus  was  crucified  “at  the  third  hour”;  Jn  19:14  says 
that  He  was  condemned  by  Pilate  “at  about  the  sixth  hour.”  To  harmonize 
the  two  accounts,  commentators  have  either  emphasized  the  vagueness  of  John’s 
designation  “ about  the  sixth  hour” — a  solution  which  B  rejects — or  have 
emended  one  or  other  of  the  texts,  usually  John.  Following  Ammonius  Saccas 
(A.D.  175-242),  B  maintains  that  Jn  19:14  should  read  “about  the  third  hour” 
and  that  the  textual  corruption  is  due  to  the  confusion  by  an  ancient  copyist 
of  the  old  digamma  (=3)  with  the  old  episemon  or  open  sigma  (=6)  which 
was  called  gabex  at  Alexandria.  A  facsimile  of  a  Berlin  papyrus  shows  how 
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similar  the  digamma  and  gabcx  could  be  in  the  first  century  when  written 
hurriedly. — J.  F.  Bl. 

115.  [Jn  1 9:26-27].  D.  Squillaci,  “La  Maternita  spirituale  della  Madonna,” 
PalCler  37  (13,  ’58)  685-691. 

The  words  of  Christ  in  Jn  19:26-2 7  refer,  not  to  the  temporal  care  of  Mary, 
but  to  her  spiritual  motherhood  of  all  Christians  as  their  Coredemptrix. 

116.  |  Jn  19:34].  A.  F.  Sava,  “The  Blood  and  Water  from  the  Side  of 
Christ,”  AmEcclRcv  138  (5,  ’58)  341-345. 

Doctor  P.  Barbet  and  others  have  taken  the  position  that  the  wound  inflicted 
by  the  lance  of  the  centurion  after  the  death  of  Christ  liberated  blood  from 
the  heart  and  water  from  the  pericardial  sac  which  envelops  the  heart.  The 
author  disagrees  and  offers  his  explanation.  “The  scourging  was  unquestion¬ 
ably  severe.  Such  a  flogging  is  capable  of  producing  a  bloody  effusion  within 
the  chest,  between  the  rib  cage  and  the  lung  which  is  inevitably  compressed 
in  the  presence  of  fluid  or  blood  in  the  space  mentioned.  (Bloody  effusions 
within  the  body  cavities  do  not  clot.)  Because  of  the  weight  of  blood  cells 
suspended  in  the  effusion,  they  settle  after  a  time,  forming  a  deep  red  lower 
layer  and  an  overlying  clear  watery  fluid.  This  stratified  collection,  when 
evacuated  by  piercing  the  chest  wall  directly  opposite  the  lower  layer,  cannot 
avoid  being  evacuated  in  the  exact  sequence  testified  to  by  St.  John:  First 
blood  then  water.  Nothing  which  the  Holy  Shroud  of  Turin  reveals  is  in  con¬ 
flict  with  these  observations  and  conclusions.” — J.  J.  C. 

117.  D.  Squillaci,  “II  Cuore  di  Gesu  trafitto  (Giov.  19,  37;  Zacc.  12,  10),” 
PalCler  37  (12,  ’58)  628-631. 

Explains  the  relation  of  the  texts  of  Zech  12:10  to  Jn  19:37.  The  former 
prophesied  of  all  the  members  of  the  Church,  upon  whom  the  Holy  Spirit  pours 
forth  His  gifts,  so  that  looking  upon  Jesus  crucified  and  meditating  on  His 
Passion  they  may  obtain  through  Him  the  fulness  of  grace  and  truth. — J.  J.  C. 

118.  F.  W.  Beare,  “The  Risen  Jesus  Bestows  the  Spirit:  A  Study  of  John 
20:19-23,”  CanJournTheol  4  (2,  ’58)  95-100. 

This  pericope  is  independent  of  its  immediate  context  and  appears  to  be 
based  on  a  popular  evidential  legend  similar  to  Lk  24:36-49.  The  story,  how¬ 
ever,  now  unites  many  of  the  main  themes  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  for  the  author 
has  transformed  it  into  the  myth  of  the  founding  of  the  Church  with  (1)  the 
gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  ( cf .  Gen  2:7,  LXX),  (2)  the  commission  to  continue 
Jesus’  mission,  and  (3)  authority  to  remit  or  retain  sins.  The  first  completes 
the  witness  of  John  the  Baptist  (Jn  1:33),  the  discourses  with  Nicodemus 
(Jn  3:1-15)  and  the  Samaritan  woman  (Jn  4:7-26),  Jesus’  proclamation 
“‘Out  of  his  belly  .  .  .  living  water’”  (Jn  7:38-39;  cf.  19:34),  and  the  prom¬ 
ises  of  the  Paraclete  (Jn  14-16).  The  second  parallels  Jesus’  own  commission 
by  the  Father  (Jn  17:18;  cf.  15:19).  The  third  appears  unique  in  the  NT. 
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In  origin  it  is  probably  akin  to  Mt  18:18  and  16:19.  The  style  is  not  Johannine, 
but  the  thought  corresponds  to  Jesus’  double  function  in  the  world:  to  convince 
or  to  convict  ( cf .  Jn  16:8).  This  authority  is  conferred  effectively  upon  the 
apostles  with  no  distinction  made  between  the  apostles  as  the  ministry  of  the 
Church  and  the  apostles  as  the  community  of  believers.  At  this  point  the  two 
are  identical. 

Basically  the  Evangelist  desired  to  identify  Jesus’  Spirit  and  the  Spirit  given 
to  the  Church,  and  to  show  that  as  the  historical  cross  was  also  a  transcen¬ 
dental  event  so  too  the  Resurrection  of  Jesus,  the  gift  of  the  Spirit,  and 
authority  over  sin  are  part  of  the  historical  life  of  the  Church. — J.  C.  H. 

119.  J.  A.  Emerton,  “The  Hundred  and  Fifty-three  Fishes  in  John  xxi.  11,” 
J ournTheolStud  9  (1,  ’58)  86-89. 

Traditional  interpretations  of  the  number  of  fishes  in  Jn  21:11  fall  into  three 
classes:  (1)  that  the  number  referred  to  153  entities;  (2)  that  153  is  the  sum 
of  the  numbers  from  1  to  17,  which  must  have  some  significance;  (3)  that  153, 
on  the  principle  of  gematria,  is  the  numerical  value  of  certain  significant 
Hebrew  or  Greek  words.  Since  no  really  satisfying  explanation  has  been  given, 
one  may  tentatively  advance  another  proposal,  also  based  on  gematria.  It  may 
be  that  John  perceived  that  the  numerical  values  of  two  key  names  in  Ezek 
47:10  were  17  and  153.  In  this  passage  reference  is  made  to  fishermen  standing 
from  En-gedi  to  En-eglaim  (gdy—17)  ‘  glym— 153).  Dependence  of  Jn  21:11 
on  Ezek  47 : 10  has  often  been  suggested.  Difficulties  against  the  interpretation 
offered  here  are  not  insurmountable;  there  is,  “at  the  very  least,  an  interesting 
coincidence.” — G.  W.  M. 

Jn  21:15,  cf.  §  77. 

Papyrus  Bodmer  II 

120.  J.  J.  Collins,  “Papyrus  Bodmer  II,”  CathBibQuart  20  (3,  ’58)  281-289. 

A  bulletin  of  recent  articles. 

121.  R.  W.  Funk,  “Papyrus  Bodmer  II  (P66)  and  John  8,  25,”  HarvTheol 
Rev  51  (2,  ’58)  95-100. 

As  the  many  suggested  emendations  demonstrate,  this  verse  has  long  been  a 
crux  interpretum.  But  Papyrus  Bodmer  II  seems  to  have  solved  this  thorny 
textual  and  exegetical  problem.  By  the  addition  of  two  words  ( eipon  hymin )  — 
a  reading  not  otherwise  attested — the  text  becomes  clear  and  fits  nicely  into  the 
entire  context.  For  25b  thus  becomes  a  preliminary  ambiguous  reply  in  the 
form  of  a  rebuff,  so  characteristic  of  Jesus  in  John.  Later  in  vv.  28-29  the 
full  answer  is  given.  Adopting  the  reading  of  P66  the  text  runs,  “(25)  They 
said  to  him,  ‘Who  are  You?’  Jesus  said  to  them,  7  told  you  at  the  beginning 
what  I  am  also  telling  you  (now).  I  have  much  to  say  about  you,  etc.’”  Thus 
the  contrast  is  between  a  former  time,  perhaps  the  beginning  of  the  ministry, 
and  the  present. 
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Other  points  also  are  readily  explained.  The  present  laid  becomes  under¬ 
standable.  Hoti  does  not  need  to  be  explained  as  an  interrogative  but  is  used 
as  an  indefinite  relative.  Furthermore  elsewhere  in  the  Gospel  (12:49  and 
16:4)  eipon  occurs  in  conjunction  with  laid.  One  might  object  that  the  new 
reading  ( eipon  hymin )  is  only  a  marginal  reading  intended  to  be  inserted  in 
the  text  of  P06.  The  correction,  however,  was  evidently  made  by  the  original 
scribe,  and  in  every  other  case  his  corrections  have  support  in  tradition.  There 
is  then  a  high  probability  that  the  phrase  ( eipon  hymin )  occurred  in  the  text 
from  which  Papyrus  Bodmer  was  copied. — J.  J.  C. 

122.  W.  Hartke,  “Bemerkungen  zum  Papyrus  Bodmer  II/'  ForsckFort  32 
(4,  ’58)  122-126. 

The  scribe  of  P66  had  two  Vorlagen  before  him:  first,  the  archetype  of  Codex 
W,  originating  in  Alexandria,  which  was  a  mixture  of  Urtext  and  Alexandrian 
text;  second,  another  mixed  text  which  was  imported  from  Rome  and  repre¬ 
sented  the  authoritative  Roman  text,  namely  the  universal  Church’s  rather  free 
Latin  translation  dj,  which  originated  at  the  time  of  Zephyrinus  and  Callistus 
on  the  basis  of  Dd  (Codex  Bezae).  Our  scribe  copied  Codex  W  quite  mechan¬ 
ically  but  constantly  referred  himself  to  the  Roman  text  and  like  all  scribes  of 
the  time  allowed  himself  many  liberties.  Whence  the  “extraordinarily  large 
number  of  omissions  and  scribal  errors”  of  which  Aland  speaks.  But  then  the 
scribe  revised  with  extraordinary  care  what  he  had  written,  very  likely  because 
the  Bishop  of  Alexandria  had  in  the  meantime  called  him  to  order.  For  this 
revision  he  used  Urtext  B,  at  that  time  revised  by  the  official  order  of  the 
Bishop,  which  to  be  sure  was  itself  perceptibly  influenced  by  the  Roman  textual 
evolution,  but  also  by  Codex  W,  from  which  B  had  taken  over  its  text  divisions. 
Not  long  thereafter  Novatian,  probably  still  as  spiritually  the  foremost  presbyter 
of  the  Roman  church,  established  the  revised  Urtext  in  Rome  in  opposition  to 
the  chaos  of  mixed  texts. — J.  Bz. 

123.  H.  Zimmermann,  “Papyrus  Bodmer  II  und  seine  Bedeutung  fur  die 
Textgeschichte  des  Johannes-Evangeliums,”  BibZeit  2  (2,  ’58)  214-243. 

The  author  learned  that  M.  Bodmer  obtained  the  papyrus  in  1955  from  a 
Coptic  family  in  Egypt. 

In  his  study  of  P66  ( TheolLitZeit  82  [3,  ’57]  179)  K.  Aland  judged  that 
the  MS  did  not  fit  into  the  fourth-century  division  of  text  families.  On  the 
contrary  Z  thinks  that  it  does  and  that  Aland’s  method  has  been  defective  be¬ 
cause  the  collation  was  made  between  PG6  and  Nestle.  Rather  one  should  (1) 
compare  the  MS  with  Sinaiticus  and  (2)  examine  more  carefully  the  correc¬ 
tions  themselves.  Using  these  tests  we  find  that  P66  is  a  witness  of  the  Egyptian 
text  which  was  influenced  by  the  Western  text  and  also  by  the  Old  Latin. 
Twenty-three  pages  of  apparatus  criticus  illustrate  the  parts  of  the  thesis. 
-J.  J.  C. 

Cf.  also  §§  1-70;  2-322,  558. 
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Acts  1:13-14,  cf.  §  79. 


124.  F.  Scheidweiler,  “Zu  Act  5:4,”  ZeitNTWiss  49  (1-2,  ’58)  136-137. 


Acts  5:4a  is  not  a  question  but  a  statement  of  the  real  precept  which  Ananias 
had  violated:  “That  which  remained  unsold  (undiminished)  to  you,  even  after 
the  sale,  was  in  no  way  still  in  your  power  to  dispose  of.”  Instead  of  oucki, 
ouch  ho  should  be  read. — J.  Bz. 


125.  [Acts  8:1,  4;  11:19].  W.  C.  van  Unnik,  “Kruising  van  eenzaamheid 
en  gemeenschap  in  het  Nieuwe  Testament”  [The  Meeting  of  Solitude  and 
Community  in  the  NT],  VoxTheol  28  (’57-’58)  81-86. 


In  the  Gospels,  solitude,  whether  deliberately  sought  or  imposed  by  hostile 
surroundings,  usually  brings  with  it  a  stronger  community  with  God. 

Another  aspect  of  solitude  appears  in  Acts  8:1,  4;  11:19,  where  diaspeiresthai 
is  used  three  times  for  the  scattering  of  the  Jerusalem  community  after  the 
martyrdom  of  Stephen.  Diaspeirein  occurs  nowhere  else  in  the  NT ;  its  insistent 
use  here  must  be  significant.  Its  meaning  in  Greek  literature,  in  Philo  ( Conf . 
Ling.  38,  196  f.),  Josephus  and  the  LXX  is  strongly  negative;  it  means  a 
breaking  up  of  a  whole  into  many  fragments  which  by  their  isolation  become 
useless.  Moreover  the  word  has  received  a  specific  meaning  in  the  LXX,  where 
it  often  indicates  the  scattering  of  Israel  among  the  nations  as  a  punishment 
of  its  infidelity.  On  the  other  hand,  the  re-gathering  of  those  who  were  scat¬ 
tered  is  promised  to  the  people  when  it  repents,  and  it  forms  a  stock  element 
in  Jewish  Messianic  expectations.  Luke  must  have  been  aware  of  these  biblical 
connotations ;  he  also  knew  that  the  Messianic  gathering  was  to  take  place  at 
Jerusalem.  Yet  the  ekklesia  of  Jerusalem  is  broken  up  and  its  members  scat¬ 
tered  into  isolation  among  the  heathen.  This  state  of  diaspora,  according  to 
biblical  and  Jewish  ideas,  meant  a  curse;  the  idea  that  the  Diaspora  might 
serve  some  good  purpose,  such  as  to  win  proselytes,  is  found  only  in  later  Jewish 
texts  and  even  there  it  is  in  no  way  a  common  idea,  neither  is  it  characteristic 
of  the  Jewish  understanding  of  the  Diaspora.  But  in  Acts,  the  dispersal  of  the 
people  of  God  receives  an  entirely  new  meaning:  the  scattered  preach  the 
gospel  not  only  to  Jews  but  also  to  Samaritans  and  to  pagans;  instead  of  having 
to  repent,  they  bring  others  to  repentance.  And  so  their  scattering  and  their 
isolation  serve  to  propagate  the  gospel  into  the  world  and  to  build  up  the  new 
community  of  the  world-wide  Church.  Acts  8:1,  4  represents  an  all-important 
turning  point  in  the  history  of  the  primitive  Church.  This  spreading  of  the 
gospel  among  Samaritans  and  pagans  was  not  the  outcome  of  any  missionary 
planning;  it  is  significant  that  the  apostles  stayed  in  Jerusalem.  This  Lukan 
use  of  diaspeirein  brings  out  the  same  paradox  of  the  gospel  as  does  Jn  12:24. 
— P.  L.  A. 
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126.  A.  Strobel,  “Lukas  tier  Antiochener  (Bemerkungen  zu  Act  11,  28  D),” 
ZeitNTIViss  49  (1-2,  ’58)  131-134. 

The  account  of  the  Antiochene  extraction  of  Luke  is  notably  ancient  and 
should  not  be  dismissed  simply  as  worthless  ( pace  E.  Haenchen).  It  is  found 
in  the  anti-Marcionite  Prologue  to  Luke.  It  is  particularly  attested  by  the  “we” 
in  the  Codex  D  text  of  Acts  11:28.  Since  the  “Western”  text  probably  orig¬ 
inated  in  Syria,  we  may  assume  that  the  “we”  was  inserted  on  the  basis  of  the 
local  Antiochene  tradition  about  Luke  the  Antiochene. — J.  Bz. 

127.  A.  Strobel,  “Passa-Symbolik  und  Passa-Wunder  in  Act.  xii.  3  ff.,” 
NT  Stud  4  (3,  ’58)  210-215. 

The  symbolism  of  Passover  night  exercised  a  formative  influence  on  early 
Christian  as  wrell  as  late  Jewish  eschatology.  An  example  among  others  of  this 
influence  appears  in  the  account  of  the  miraculous  release  of  Peter  from  prison 
in  Acts  12:3  ff.  Verbal  parallels  of  this  passage  with  Exod  12  and  Dan  3:95 
(Theodotion)  suggest  that  the  night  of  Passover  was  regarded  as  the  night 
of  salvation  for  the  righteous  of  God.  In  the  Jewish-Christian  source  that  Luke 
drew  upon  the  miracle  took  place  on  the  night  of  14-15  Nisan  itself,  further 
confirming  the  symbolism.  Later  Jewish-Christian  tradition,  notably  the  Epis- 
tola  apostolorum,  renders  this  aspect  of  the  event  more  explicit.  The  origin 
of  the  tradition  probably  lies  in  a  paschal  symbolism  prominent  in  early  Chris¬ 
tian  Quartodeciman  circles. — G.  W.  M. 

128.  N.  A.  Dahl,  “‘A  People  for  his  Name’  (Acts  xv.  14),”  NTStud  4  (4, 
’58)  319-327. 

In  NTStud  3  (1,  ’56)  47-50  [ cf .  §  2-82]  J.  Dupont  suggested  that  vv.  14, 
16-18  are  a  composition  of  Luke  based  upon  the  Greek  Bible.  He  argued  that 
the  phrase  “a  people  for  His  name”  does  not  occur  in  the  Hebrew  or  Greek 
Bible,  but  the  phrase  has  a  biblical  flavor  and  Luke  may  have  substituted  “for 
His  name”  in  place  of  the  expression  (lews)  periousios  (Deut  7:6;  Exod  19:5; 
23:22  [LXX]).  Against  this  position  one  may  argue  that  the  phrase  “a  people 
for  His  name”  is  a  standard  idiom  of  the  Old  Palestinian  Targum  so  that 
Aramaic  influence  cannot  be  ruled  out.  Dupont  has  argued  also  to  a  LXX 
influence  from  the  distinction  between  Laos  (God’s  people)  and  etline  (the 
Gentiles)  in  v.  14.  In  the  Hebrew,  LXX  and  Targums,  however,  the  distinction 
is  not  clear  nor  consistent,  but  in  NT  times  there  could  have  been  a  distinction 
made  in  Aramaic  between  Israel  as  V  and  the  other  nations  as  ’wmy’,  even  in 
passages  where  no  corresponding  distinction  was  made  in  the  Hebrew  text. 

As  Acts  15:14  is  reminiscent  of  the  Old  Targum,  and  “for  His  name,”  the 
equivalent  of  the  Targumic  rendering  of  “for  Him,”  the  phrase  “for  His  name” 
cannot  be  an  equivalent  of  periousios.  Therefore  Acts  15:14  does  not  cor¬ 
respond  to  the  OT  texts  in  which  periousios  characterizes  laos.  Rather  the 
verse  is  modelled  upon  a  general  pattern  rather  than  upon  any  particular 
passage.  But  the  most  interesting  parallel  occurs  in  Zech  2:15  (11)  where 
it  is  stated  that  even  Gentiles  shall  become  a  people  of  the  Lord. 
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In  origin  it  is  probably  akin  to  Mt  18:18  and  16:19.  The  style  is  not  Johannine, 
but  the  thought  corresponds  to  Jesus’  double  function  in  the  world:  to  convince 
or  to  convict  ( cf .  Jn  16:8).  This  authority  is  conferred  effectively  upon  the 
apostles  with  no  distinction  made  between  the  apostles  as  the  ministry  of  the 
Church  and  the  apostles  as  the  community  of  believers.  At  this  point  the  two 
are  identical. 

Basically  the  Evangelist  desired  to  identify  Jesus’  Spirit  and  the  Spirit  given 
to  the  Church,  and  to  show  that  as  the  historical  cross  was  also  a  transcen¬ 
dental  event  so  too  the  Resurrection  of  Jesus,  the  gift  of  the  Spirit,  and 
authority  over  sin  are  part  of  the  historical  life  of  the  Church. — J.  C.  H. 

119.  J.  A.  Emerton,  “The  Hundred  and  Fifty-three  Fishes  in  John  xxi.  11,” 
JournTheolStud  9  (1,  ’58)  86-89. 

Traditional  interpretations  of  the  number  of  fishes  in  Jn  21:11  fall  into  three 
classes:  (1)  that  the  number  referred  to  153  entities;  (2)  that  153  is  the  sum 
of  the  numbers  from  1  to  17,  which  must  have  some  significance;  (3)  that  153, 
on  the  principle  of  gematria,  is  the  numerical  value  of  certain  significant 
Hebrew  or  Greek  words.  Since  no  really  satisfying  explanation  has  been  given, 
one  may  tentatively  advance  another  proposal,  also  based  on  gematria.  It  may 
be  that  John  perceived  that  the  numerical  values  of  two  key  names  in  Ezek 
47:10  were  17  and  153.  In  this  passage  reference  is  made  to  fishermen  standing 
from  En-gedi  to  En-eglaim  (gdy=\7 ;  (glym=  153).  Dependence  of  Jn  21:11 
on  Ezek  47:10  has  often  been  suggested.  Difficulties  against  the  interpretation 
offered  here  are  not  insurmountable ;  there  is,  “at  the  very  least,  an  interesting 
coincidence.” — G.  W.  M. 

Jn  21:15,  cf.  §  77. 

Papyrus  Bodmer  II 

120.  J.  J.  Collins,  “Papyrus  Bodmer  II,”  CathBibQuart  20  (3,  ’58)  281-289. 

A  bulletin  of  recent  articles. 

121.  R.  W.  Funk,  “Papyrus  Bodmer  II  (P66)  and  John  8,  25,”  HarvTheol 
Rev  51  (2,  ’58)  95-100. 

As  the  many  suggested  emendations  demonstrate,  this  verse  has  long  been  a 
crux  interpretum.  But  Papyrus  Bodmer  II  seems  to  have  solved  this  thorny 
textual  and  exegetical  problem.  By  the  addition  of  two  words  ( eipon  hymin )  — 
a  reading  not  otherwise  attested — the  text  becomes  clear  and  fits  nicely  into  the 
entire  context.  For  25b  thus  becomes  a  preliminary  ambiguous  reply  in  the 
form  of  a  rebuff,  so  characteristic  of  Jesus  in  John.  Later  in  vv.  28-29  the 
full  answer  is  given.  Adopting  the  reading  of  P66  the  text  runs,  “(25)  They 
said  to  him,  ‘Who  are  You?’  Jesus  said  to  them,  7  told  you  at  the  beginning 
what  I  am  also  telling  you  (now).  I  have  much  to  say  about  you,  etc.’  ”  Thus 
the  contrast  is  between  a  former  time,  perhaps  the  beginning  of  the  ministry, 
and  the  present. 
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Other  points  also  are  readily  explained.  The  present  laid  becomes  under¬ 
standable.  Hoti  does  not  need  to  be  explained  as  an  interrogative  but  is  used 
as  an  indefinite  relative.  Furthermore  elsewhere  in  the  Gospel  (12:49  and 
16:4)  eipon  occurs  in  conjunction  with  laid.  One  might  object  that  the  new 
reading  ( eipon  hymin )  is  only  a  marginal  reading  intended  to  be  inserted  in 
the  text  of  P66.  The  correction,  however,  was  evidently  made  by  the  original 
scribe,  and  in  every  other  case  his  corrections  have  support  in  tradition.  There 
is  then  a  high  probability  that  the  phrase  ( eipon  hymin)  occurred  in  the  text 
from  which  Papyrus  Bodmer  was  copied. — J.  J.  C. 

122.  W.  Hartke,  “Bemerkungen  zum  Papyrus  Bodmer  II,”  ForschFort  32 
(4,  ’58)  122-126. 

The  scribe  of  P66  had  two  Vorlagen  before  him:  first,  the  archetype  of  Codex 
W,  originating  in  Alexandria,  which  was  a  mixture  of  Urtext  and  Alexandrian 
text;  second,  another  mixed  text  which  was  imported  from  Rome  and  repre¬ 
sented  the  authoritative  Roman  text,  namely  the  universal  Church’s  rather  free 
Latin  translation  dx,  which  originated  at  the  time  of  Zephyrinus  and  Callistus 
on  the  basis  of  Dd  (Codex  Bezae).  Our  scribe  copied  Codex  W  quite  mechan¬ 
ically  but  constantly  referred  himself  to  the  Roman  text  and  like  all  scribes  of 
the  time  allowed  himself  many  liberties.  Whence  the  “extraordinarily  large 
number  of  omissions  and  scribal  errors”  of  which  Aland  speaks.  But  then  the 
scribe  revised  with  extraordinary  care  what  he  had  written,  very  likely  because 
the  Bishop  of  Alexandria  had  in  the  meantime  called  him  to  order.  For  this 
revision  he  used  Urtext  B,  at  that  time  revised  by  the  official  order  of  the 
Bishop,  which  to  be  sure  was  itself  perceptibly  influenced  by  the  Roman  textual 
evolution,  but  also  by  Codex  W,  from  which  B  had  taken  over  its  text  divisions. 
Not  long  thereafter  Novatian,  probably  still  as  spiritually  the  foremost  presbyter 
of  the  Roman  church,  established  the  revised  Urtext  in  Rome  in  opposition  to 
the  chaos  of  mixed  texts. — J.  Bz. 

123.  H.  Zimmermann,  “Papyrus  Bodmer  II  und  seine  Bedeutung  fur  die 
Textgeschichte  des  Johannes-Evangeliums,”  BibZeit  2  (2,  ’58)  214-243. 

The  author  learned  that  M.  Bodmer  obtained  the  papyrus  in  1955  from  a 
Coptic  family  in  Egypt. 

In  his  study  of  P66  ( TheolLitZeit  82  [3,  ’57]  179)  K.  Aland  judged  that 
the  MS  did  not  fit  into  the  fourth-century  division  of  text  families.  On  the 
contrary  Z  thinks  that  it  does  and  that  Aland’s  method  has  been  defective  be¬ 
cause  the  collation  was  made  between  P66  and  Nestle.  Rather  one  should  (1) 
compare  the  MS  with  Sinaiticus  and  (2)  examine  more  carefully  the  correc¬ 
tions  themselves.  Using  these  tests  we  find  that  P66  is  a  witness  of  the  Egyptian 
text  which  was  influenced  by  the  Western  text  and  also  by  the  Old  Latin. 
Twenty-three  pages  of  apparatus  criticus  illustrate  the  parts  of  the  thesis. 
-J.  J.  C. 

Cf.  also  §§  1-70;  2-322,  558. 
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Acts  1:13-14,  cf.  §  79. 

124.  F.  Scheidweiler,  “Zu  Act  5:4,”  ZeitNTWiss  49  (1-2,  ’58)  136-137. 

Acts  5:4a  is  not  a  question  but  a  statement  of  the  real  precept  which  Ananias 
had  violated:  “That  which  remained  unsold  (undiminished)  to  you,  even  after 
the  sale,  was  in  no  way  still  in  your  power  to  dispose  of.”  Instead  of  ouchi , 
ouch  ho  should  be  read. — J.  Bz. 

125.  [Acts  8:1,  4;  11:19].  W.  C.  van  Unnik,  “Kruising  van  eenzaambeid 
en  gemeenschap  in  het  Nieuwe  Testament”  [The  Meeting  of  Solitude  and 
Community  in  the  NT],  VoxTheol  28  (,57-,58)  81-86. 

In  the  Gospels,  solitude,  whether  deliberately  sought  or  imposed  by  hostile 
surroundings,  usually  brings  with  it  a  stronger  community  with  God. 

Another  aspect  of  solitude  appears  in  Acts  8:1,  4;  11:19,  where  diaspeiresthai 
is  used  three  times  for  the  scattering  of  the  Jerusalem  community  after  the 
martyrdom  of  Stephen.  Diaspeirein  occurs  nowhere  else  in  the  NT ;  its  insistent 
use  here  must  be  significant.  Its  meaning  in  Greek  literature,  in  Philo  ( Conf . 
Ling.  38,  196  f.),  Josephus  and  the  LXX  is  strongly  negative;  it  means  a 
breaking  up  of  a  whole  into  many  fragments  which  by  their  isolation  become 
useless.  Moreover  the  word  has  received  a  specific  meaning  in  the  LXX,  where 
it  often  indicates  the  scattering  of  Israel  among  the  nations  as  a  punishment 
of  its  infidelity.  On  the  other  hand,  the  re-gathering  of  those  who  were  scat¬ 
tered  is  promised  to  the  people  when  it  repents,  and  it  forms  a  stock  element 
in  Jewish  Messianic  expectations.  Luke  must  have  been  aware  of  these  biblical 
connotations ;  he  also  knew  that  the  Messianic  gathering  was  to  take  place  at 
Jerusalem.  Yet  the  ekklesia  of  Jerusalem  is  broken  up  and  its  members  scat¬ 
tered  into  isolation  among  the  heathen.  This  state  of  diaspora,  according  to 
biblical  and  Jewish  ideas,  meant  a  curse;  the  idea  that  the  Diaspora  might 
serve  some  good  purpose,  such  as  to  win  proselytes,  is  found  only  in  later  Jewish 
texts  and  even  there  it  is  in  no  way  a  common  idea,  neither  is  it  characteristic 
of  the  Jewish  understanding  of  the  Diaspora.  But  in  Acts,  the  dispersal  of  the 
people  of  God  receives  an  entirely  new  meaning:  the  scattered  preach  the 
gospel  not  only  to  Jews  but  also  to  Samaritans  and  to  pagans;  instead  of  having 
to  repent,  they  bring  others  to  repentance.  And  so  their  scattering  and  their 
isolation  serve  to  propagate  the  gospel  into  the  world  and  to  build  up  the  new 
community  of  the  world-wide  Church.  Acts  8:1,  4  represents  an  all-important 
turning  point  in  the  history  of  the  primitive  Church.  This  spreading  of  the 
gospel  among  Samaritans  and  pagans  was  not  the  outcome  of  any  missionary 
planning;  it  is  significant  that  the  apostles  stayed  in  Jerusalem.  This  Lukan 
use  of  diaspeirein  brings  out  the  same  paradox  of  the  gospel  as  does  Jn  12:24. 
— P.  L.  A. 
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126.  A.  Strobel,  ‘‘Lukas  der  Antiochener  (Bemerkungen  zu  Act  11,  28  D),” 
ZeitNTWiss  49  (1-2,  ’58)  131-134. 

The  account  of  the  Antiochene  extraction  of  Luke  is  notably  ancient  and 
should  not  be  dismissed  simply  as  worthless  ( pace  E.  Haenchen).  It  is  found 
in  the  anti-Marcionite  Prologue  to  Luke.  It  is  particularly  attested  by  the  “we” 
in  the  Codex  D  text  of  Acts  11:28.  Since  the  “Western”  text  probably  orig¬ 
inated  in  Syria,  we  may  assume  that  the  “we”  was  inserted  on  the  basis  of  the 
local  Antiochene  tradition  about  Luke  the  Antiochene. — J.  Bz. 

127.  A.  Strobel,  “Passa-Symbolik  und  Passa-Wunder  in  Act.  xii.  3  ff.,” 
NT  Stud  4  (3,  ’58)  210-215. 

The  symbolism  of  Passover  night  exercised  a  formative  influence  on  early 
Christian  as  well  as  late  Jewish  eschatology.  An  example  among  others  of  this 
influence  appears  in  the  account  of  the  miraculous  release  of  Peter  from  prison 
in  Acts  12:3  ff.  Verbal  parallels  of  this  passage  with  Exod  12  and  Dan  3:95 
(Theodotion)  suggest  that  the  night  of  Passover  was  regarded  as  the  night 
of  salvation  for  the  righteous  of  God.  In  the  Jewish-Christian  source  that  Luke 
drew  upon  the  miracle  took  place  on  the  night  of  14-15  Nisan  itself,  further 
confirming  the  symbolism.  Later  Jewish-Christian  tradition,  notably  the  Epis- 
tola  apostolorum,  renders  this  aspect  of  the  event  more  explicit.  The  origin 
of  the  tradition  probably  lies  in  a  paschal  symbolism  prominent  in  early  Chris¬ 
tian  Quartodeciman  circles. — G.  W.  M. 

128.  N.  A.  Dahl,  “‘A  People  for  his  Name’  (Acts  xv.  14),”  NTStud  4  (4, 
’58)  319-327. 

In  NTStud  3  (1,  ’56)  47-50  [cf.  §  2-82]  J.  Dupont  suggested  that  vv.  14, 
16-18  are  a  composition  of  Luke  based  upon  the  Greek  Bible.  He  argued  that 
the  phrase  “a  people  for  His  name”  does  not  occur  in  the  Hebrew  or  Greek 
Bible,  but  the  phrase  has  a  biblical  flavor  and  Luke  may  have  substituted  “for 
His  name”  in  place  of  the  expression  ( laos )  periousios  (Deut  7:6;  Exod  19:5; 
23:22  (LXX]).  Against  this  position  one  may  argue  that  the  phrase  “a  people 
for  His  name”  is  a  standard  idiom  of  the  Old  Palestinian  Targum  so  that 
Aramaic  influence  cannot  be  ruled  out.  Dupont  has  argued  also  to  a  LXX 
influence  from  the  distinction  between  Laos  (God’s  people)  and  ethne  (the 
Gentiles)  in  v.  14.  In  the  Hebrew,  LXX  and  Targums,  however,  the  distinction 
is  not  clear  nor  consistent,  but  in  NT  times  there  could  have  been  a  distinction 
made  in  Aramaic  between  Israel  as  ‘m’  and  the  other  nations  as  ’wmy’,  even  in 
passages  where  no  corresponding  distinction  was  made  in  the  Hebrew  text. 

As  Acts  15:14  is  reminiscent  of  the  Old  Targum,  and  “for  His  name,”  the 
equivalent  of  the  Targumic  rendering  of  “for  Him,”  the  phrase  “for  His  name” 
cannot  be  an  equivalent  of  periousios.  Therefore  Acts  15:14  does  not  cor¬ 
respond  to  the  OT  texts  in  which  periousios  characterizes  laos.  Rather  the 
verse  is  modelled  upon  a  general  pattern  rather  than  upon  any  particular 
passage.  But  the  most  interesting  parallel  occurs  in  Zech  2:15  (11)  where 
it  is  stated  that  even  Gentiles  shall  become  a  people  of  the  Lord. 
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While  in  its  full  theological  meaning  laos  means  “the  people  of  God”  in  con¬ 
trast  to  the  Gentiles,  Luke  in  many  cases  uses  the  term  in  a  collective  sense 
for  “people.”  But  even  in  this  sense,  except  for  two  instances,  the  word  is  used 
only  for  a  crowd  of  Israelites.  In  the  two  places  where  Luke  uses  the  term  of 
non-Israelites,  laos  signifies  a  large  number  of  persons  (Acts  18:10;  15:14). 
These  groups  of  Gentiles  will  belong  to  God  even  as  Israel  does,  or  as  it  should. 
According  to  this  interpretation  the  conversion  of  Gentiles  is  portrayed  as  the 
fulfillment  of  Zech  2:14-17,  and  the  concept  represents  an  early  type  of  Chris¬ 
tian  doctrine  about  the  Church  and  its  missions — J.  J.  C. 

EPISTLES  OF  ST.  PAUL 

129.  R.  Baracaldo,  “La  Gloria  de  Dios  segun  San  Pablo;  La  Esperanza  de 
la  Gloria,”  VirtLet  16  (63,  ’57)  181-192. 

[Cf.  §§  1-72,  2-328.]  Considered  as  an  eschatological  gift  to  be  communi¬ 
cated  to  the  faithful,  the  glory  of  God  produces  joy  and  strength  to  bear  suf¬ 
ferings  in  those  who  await  it. 

130.  P.  Dacquino,  “Cristo,  Capo  delbUniverso  e  della  Chiesa  secondo  San 
Paolo,”  ScuolCatt  86  (3,  ’58)  186-197. 

Treats  the  subject  under  the  following  headings:  (1)  Christ’s  primacy  over 
the  angels;  (2)  Christ  the  Head  of  the  Church;  (3)  Christ  the  Head  of  the 
Universe;  (4)  The  Headship  of  Christ  and  the  Mystical  Body. 

131.  A.  Hamman,  “Bible  et  predication  dominicale:  Saint  Paul,”  BibVieChret 
22  (’58)  94-98. 

Plan  for  a  course  of  sermons  based  on  the  Epistles. 

132.  S.  Lyonnet,  “Un  aspect  de  la  “priere  apostolique”  d’apres  saint  Paul,” 
Christus  5  (19,  ’58)  222-229. 

The  “apostolic  prayer”  is  that  which  tends  to  the  fulfillment  of  the  kingdom 
of  God;  of  this  typical  Pauline  prayer  there  are  numerous  examples  in  the 
Epistles.  What  is  Paul’s  conception  of  it?  It  is  a  daring  one:  a  struggle 
between  man  and  God  (e.g.,  Rom  15:30;  Col  4:12).  However,  it  should  be 
noted  that  this  conception  is  in  accordance  with  the  teaching  of  the  Gospels 
on  prayer  (e.g.,  the  parable  on  the  importunate  friend)  and  of  the  Bible  in 
general.  God  intends  us  to  be  importunate  in  our  prayers;  He  would  grant  us 
what  we  ask  for,  but  after  a  struggle.  It  is  important  to  understand  correctly 
this  teaching  of  Paul  and  of  the  Gospels.  In  explaining  it,  L  refers  to  a  clear 
and  profound  passage  of  the  Compendium  Theologiae  of  St.  Thomas.  To  pray 
is  not  to  force  God  to  think  as  we  do  or  to  bring  Him  to  do  our  own  will; 
such  a  conception  of  prayer  is  not  faithful  to  the  true  biblical  concept  of  a 
transcendent  and  loving  God.  To  pray  is  to  dispose  the  one  who  prays  to 
receive  whatever  God  wants  to  give  him.  In  praying  man  realizes  his  faults 
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and  weaknesses,  his  need  of  God;  he  purifies  his  conscience  and  so  becomes 
capable  of  receiving  the  gifts  that  God  lovingly  has  in  store  for  him.  God  most 
certainly  desires  that  His  kingdom  come.  It  is  we  who  oppose  the  fulfillment 
of  the  kingdom.  Prayer  makes  us  the  docile  instruments  of  this  divine  work. 
— R.  V. 

133.  S.  Lyonnet,  “Conception  paulinienne  de  la  Redemption,”  LumVie  7 
(36,  ’58)  35-66. 

Recent  discussions  on  the  Pauline  concept  of  redemption  underscore  the 
general  division  between  juridical  and  mystical  interpretation.  An  attempt  to 
determine  the  precise  significance  of  the  terms  Paul  does  use  to  describe  the 
opus  redemptorium  must  rest  on  a  careful  study  of  these  same  terms  in  their 
OT  roots.  Thus,  the  title  “Savior,”  in  the  OT  restricted  almost  exclusively 
to  Yahweh,  is  used  by  Paul,  in  reminiscence  of  the  Exodus  and  of  the  incor¬ 
poration  of  Israel  into  the  people  of  God,  for  the  eschatological  victory  of 
Christ,  and  also  for  the  salvation  already  accomplished  through  His  Passion 
and  death.  Likewise  with  “redemption” — the  contractual  metaphor  must  not 
be  exaggerated.  For  as  Israel  was  delivered  from  Pharoah  only  to  become  the 
people  of  God,  so  in  the  NT  is  the  notion  of  “redemption”  essentially  positive. 
To  Paul,  “redemption”  is  at  once  deliverance  and  acquisition,  atonement 
(“at-one-ment”),  reconciliation,  reunion  of  humanity  with  and  to  its  God. 
“Expiation”  (Rom  3:25)  effaces  sin,  but  precisely  by  rendering  to  Israel  the 
presence  of  Yahweh  in  their  midst,  and  uniting  man  once  again  to  God.  Turn¬ 
ing  attention  to  the  role  of  “blood”  in  the  sacrifices  of  expiation,  one  must 
note  that  the  use  of  blood  in  the  various  sacrificial  rituals  of  the  OT  was 
primarily  a  mark  of  union,  or  reunion,  with  the  God  of  Life,  and  a  symbol  of 
consecration.  Again,  as  in  the  ancient  Jewish  mind  the  sacrificial  act  expressed 
an  interior  disposition,  so  in  the  NT  Christ’s  death  is  the  expression  of  His 
love.  Moreover,  in  treating  of  the  consummation  of  our  redemption  Paul  does 
not  separate  Christ’s  Resurrection  and  glorification  from  His  Passion  and 
death.  At  the  same  time,  such  scattered  juridical  formulas  as  do  exist  in  the 
Pauline  text  must  be  taken  into  account,  but  these  must  be  governed  by  the 
general  principle  that  Paul  envisions  the  redemption  according  to  the  OT 
scheme  of  the  return  of  humanity  to  God.  Neither  is  death  merely  a  poena 
or  juridical  sanction,  nor  is  redemption  merely  a  contractual  satisfaction. 
Christ  became  one  with  us,  and  in  baptism  we  have  become  one  with  Him, 
“configured”  in  His  death  and  Resurrection.  Passages  like  Rom  8:3;  2  Cor 
5:21;  Gal  3:13;  Col  2:14;  must  be  read  against  this  profound  solidarity.  And 
one  must  be  wary  not  to  allow  texts  of  uncertain  meaning,  instances  of 
polemical  discourse,  and  isolated  expressions  to  undermine  the  main  and  con¬ 
stant  intention  of  Paul’s  thought.  Finally,  it  should  be  observed  that  for  the 
theory  of  purely  penal  expiation,  there  exists  the  backing  of  neither  the  ancient 
patristic  tradition,  nor  of  the  authentic  magisterium,  nor  of  the  more  common 
judgment  of  theologians. — R.  L.  R. 
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134.  H.  Maisonneuve,  “Saint  Paul  a  Ephese,”  BibTerreSainte  13  (’58)  6-11. 

An  illustrated  account  of  Ephesus  and  of  St.  Paul’s  mission  there. 

135.  E.  de  la  Peza,  “El  Corazon  en  las  Epistolas  de  San  Pablo,”  EstEcl  32 
(126,  ’58)  317-343. 

The  conclusions  of  recent  studies  as  well  as  a  careful  examination  of  texts 
show  that  in  the  OT  the  word  “heart”  is  used  symbolically  to  represent  the 
sum  of  the  most  intimate  values,  positive  and  negative,  of  a  man.  With  this 
background  P  analyzes  the  fifty-two  texts  of  the  Pauline  Epistles  (excluding 
Hebrews)  in  which  the  word  kardia  appears.  (1)  When  Paul  describes  the 
qualities  of  the  heart  (pure,  simple,  senseless,  etc.),  he  describes  the  qualities 
of  the  person.  (2)  He  refers  to  the  heart  as  the  seat  of  the  passions,  sentiments 
and  intimate  thoughts.  (3)  The  heart,  as  opposed  to  the  face,  flesh  or  mouth, 
is  the  hidden  and  the  real  as  opposed  to  the  external  and  the  apparent.  (4) 
The  heart,  finally,  is  the  center  of  the  action  of  God  towards  man  and  of  men 
towards  other  men.  The  type  of  metaphor  used  by  Paul  in  speaking  of  the 
heart  is  therefore  the  same  as  that  of  the  OT :  the  heart  is  taken  as  the  whole 
of  the  interior  man.  Although  Paul  does  not  use  the  expression  “Heart  of 
Jesus”  as  the  Church  uses  it  today,  the  symbolic  meaning  of  the  word  “heart” 
in  the  Epistles  coincides  with  the  meaning  intended  by  the  Church:  the  Heart 
of  Jesus  is  the  most  intimate  reality  of  His  person. — L.  I.  R. 

136.  J.  Reuss,  “Die  Kirche  als  ‘Leib  Christi’  und  die  Herkunft  dieser  Vor- 
stellung  bei  dem  Apostel  Paulus,”  BibZeit  2  (1,  ”58)  103-127. 

The  principal  problems  connected  with  the  “Body  of  Christ”  are:  (1)  the 
meaning  of  the  term  in  certain  key  texts;  (2)  the  meaning  of  the  term  in 
1  Corinthians  and  Romans  as  contrasted  with  Ephesians-Colossians ;  (3)  the 
source  of  the  concept  “Body  of  Christ”  to  designate  the  Church.  By  baptism 
and  the  Eucharist  the  Christians  of  Corinth  and  Rome  are  assimilated  into 
the  glorified  individual  body  of  Christ  with  which  they  form  one  body,  yet  both 
Christ  and  the  members  retain  their  distinct  personalities.  And  the  Body  of 
Christ  is  established  by  the  pneuma  (Spirit)  which  all  Christians  receive  at 
baptism.  Note,  however,  that  Paul  here  speaks  only  of  the  faithful  of  Corinth 
and  Rome,  who  undoubtedly  represent  the  whole  Church,  but  the  universal 
Church  is  never  called  the  Body  of  Christ  in  1  Corinthians  and  Romans. 
Furthermore  in  these  letters  Paul  never  speaks  of  the  relation  of  the  individual 
member  to  the  glorified  Christ. 

Now  the  source  of  the  concept  “Church — Body  of  Christ”  is  not  Stoicism 
nor  the  myth  of  the  Urmensch  but  Paul’s  own  theology.  The  individual  body 
of  Christ  which  wrought  our  salvation  possesses  after  its  glorification  all  who 
have  been  incorporated  into  Him  through  sacramental  ( real-sakramentale ) 
baptism.  Stoic  concepts,  it  is  true,  are  used  by  the  Apostle  but  only  to  express 
his  own  ideas. 

In  the  Captivity  Letters  the  term  “Body  of  Christ”  is  of  frequent  occurrence. 
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Compared  to  the  earlier  Epistles  these  letters  contain  two  new  ideas:  the  entire 
community  is  called  the  Body  of  Christ,  and  Christ  is  designated  as  Head  of 
the  Church.  In  this  latter  concept  of  Head  we  find  two  functions:  one  meaning 
dominion  and  the  other  the  principle  of  life.  Finally  the  question  arises  how 
Paul  came  to  this  idea  of  Christ  as  the  Head  of  the  Church.  A  first  step  was 
taken  in  establishing  the  Headship  of  Christ  over  every  power  and  domination 
in  answer  to  the  Colossian  “heresy.”  Next  came  the  further  step  of  transferring 
this  headship  to  the  members  of  the  Church.  In  Eph  5:22-32  can  be  found  an 
excellent  synthesis  of  all  these  ideas. — J.  J.  C. 

137.  D.  Smolders,  “L’audace  de  l’apotre  selon  saint  Paul.  Le  theme  de  la 
parresia  (suite  et  fin),”  CollMech  43  (2,  ’58)  117-133. 

[ Cf .  §  2-585.]  In  investigating  the  meaning  of  parresia  in  the  Epistles  of 
St.  Paul,  we  must  proceed  chronologically;  for  not  only  do  the  literary  form 
and  raison  d’etre  of  each  letter  differ,  but  Pauline  thought,  essentially  living 
and  eminently  personal,  evolves  as  Paul’s  experiences  are  enriched  and  his 
vision  deepened.  In  the  early  Epistles  Paul  applies  parresia  to  the  apostolate 
with  the  same  qualities  found  in  Acts:  the  boldness  of  the  apostle  before  men 
in  time  of  persecution.  Confidence  in  God  is  the  source  of  the  apostle’s  bold¬ 
ness,  whether  Paul  preaches  amid  persecution  (1  Thes  2:2),  writes  with 
affection  while  in  chains  (Phil  1:20),  or  defends  his  attitude  and  apostleship 
when  anxious  to  strengthen  the  fidelity  of  the  Corinthians  to  his  person  and 
message  (2  Cor  3:12).  The  concept  widens  in  the  later  Epistles  to  include 
the  joyous  assurance  with  which  every  Christian  may  approach  God,  especially 
in  time  of  trial.  Sometimes  expressed  through  liturgical  themes  (Eph  3:12-13; 
Heb  4:16),  parresia  becomes  a  religious  experience.  Though  the  applications 
differ,  the  profound  meaning  of  the  term  remains  the  same.  Paul  realized  that 
the  boldness  of  an  apostle  is  vitally  bound  up  with  the  frankness  of  a  child 
of  God  who  can  approach  and  speak  frankly  to  his  Father  without  fear. 
-A.  H.  J. 

138.  G.  Vermes,  “Baptism  and  Jewish  Exegesis:  New  Light  from  Ancient 
Sources,”  NTStud  4  (4,  ’58)  309-319. 

The  Pauline  theology  of  baptism  is  related  to  the  contemporary  Jewish 
doctrine  of  circumcision.  Besides  its  significance  as  a  rite  of  purification  and 
entrance  into  the  Church,  baptism  for  Paul  is  a  participation  in  the  sacrificial 
death  of  Christ  which  is  the  foundation  of  the  New  Covenant.  Precisely  in 
this  respect  the  Pauline  theology  is  indebted  to  Jewish  theology.  The  ancient 
Jewish  exegesis  of  Exod  4:24-26  reveals  the  relationship  between  circumcision 
and  sacrifice.  In  their  versions  of  the  story  of  Zipporah’s  circumcision  of  her 
son,  the  Targums  and  the  LXX  emphasize  the  blood  of  circumcision  as  having 
sacrificial  value.  Later  rabbinic  exegesis,  extending  developments  begun  in 
midrashic  writing  and  following  upon  the  Hadrianic  War  when  circumcision 
had  been  declared  criminal,  tended  to  give  the  sacrificial  aspect  a  secondary 
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place  and  to  stress  the  necessity  and  greatness  of  circumcision  itself.  It  was 
by  the  earlier  tradition  that  Paul  was  influenced  to  associate  baptism  and  the 
sacrificial  death  of  Christ’s  redemption. — G.  W.  M. 

139.  M.  F.-J.  de  Waele,  “Saint  Paul  a  Corinthe,”  BibTerreSainte  11  (’58) 
6-12. 

A  well-illustrated  account  of  the  city  of  Corinth  at  the  time  of  Paul’s  visit, 
written  by  one  who  for  some  years  worked  with  the  American  Schools  of 
Classical  Studies  in  their  excavations  at  Corinth. 

Romans 

140.  W.  Affeldt,  “Verzeichnis  der  Romerbriefkommentare  der  lateinischen 
Kirche  bis  zu  Nikolaus  von  Lyra,”  Traditio  13  (’57)  369-406. 

The  MSS,  editions  and  literature  of  forty-nine  commentators  are  given. 
Originally  the  article  was  an  appendix  to  the  author’s  unpublished  Berlin 
dissertation,  Die  Auslegung  von  Rom.  13,  1-7  von  Origenes  bis  zum  Ende  des 
13.  Jahrh.:  Studien  zur  Entwicklung  der  Theorie  von  der  weltlichen  Gewalt 
(1956). 

141.  K.  B.  Cully,  “Grace  and  Justification  Today.  An  interpretation  of  the 
Theme  of  Romans,”  Interpretation  11  (4,  ’57)  421-428. 

St.  Paul  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  focuses  his  attention  on  justification, 
i.e.,  the  life  that  Christ  lives  in  him.  Faith,  Paul  says,  justifies;  the  Law  does 
not.  The  problem  is:  What  does  Paul’s  “access  by  faith  into  this  grace  wherein 
we  stand”  mean  in  the  20th  century?  The  20th-century  man  in  the  Church 
does  not  thrill  at  being  a  new  creature  in  Christ.  The  man  outside  the  Church 
is  not  even  aware  of  Christian  values.  This  is  partly  because  the  legalistic  life 
of  the  Church  leads  Christians  to  rely  on  law  rather  than  on  faith  and  grace. 
But  the  religious  life  is  not  a  series  of  meritorious  works,  such  as  fasting, 
prayers  and  mortification.  Faith  comes  first,  then  good  works.  It  is  God  who 
justifies,  not  works.  This  is  the  message  the  Christian  must  carry  to  20th- 
century  man. — F.  M.  H. 

142.  W.  Hamilton,  “A  Theology  for  Modern  Man.  A  Study  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Romans,”  Interpretation  11  (4,  ’57)  387-404. 

Romans  is  peculiarly  apt  for  the  development  of  a  lay  theology  because  it 
takes  seriously  the  question:  What  is  God’s  will,  and  how  can  I  do  it?  Because 
of  salvation  in  Christ,  sinful  man  is  able  to  do  the  will  of  God  by  becoming 
a  witness  to  Christ.  Man  cannot  simply  identify  the  will  of  God  with  love, 
because  apart  from  Christ  he  does  not  know  what  love  is  (12:1-2). 

Salvation,  the  theme  of  Romans,  presents  a  story  with  a  past,  a  present  and 
a  future:  Calvary,  witness  here  and  now,  and  future  glory.  We  respond  to 
salvation  by  faith,  hope  and  love.  Faith  is  the  way  man  receives  the  cross 
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(1:16-17;  3:25-26).  Love  is  the  Christian’s  posture  before  the  present,  but  it 
derives  its  content  from  the  character  of  God  given  us  in  Christ  on  the  cross. 
Love  goes  out  to  men  in  need;  its  form  is  that  of  humility  (12:9-10;  13:8-10). 
Hope  is  the  way  we  participate  in  what  we  are  to  become  (8:24-25). 

Faith,  not  virtue,  is  our  weapon  against  sin,  and  faith  is  the  conviction  that 
Christ  died  for  our  sins.  Love  is  our  weapon  against  suffering;  hope  our 
weapon  against  death.  Sin,  though  universal,  no  longer  has  power  to  change 
the  outcome  of  the  story  of  salvation  (6:1-2;  8:1-3).  The  Church  is  the  story 
of  salvation  going  on  here  and  now.  Protestants  have  no  required  answers  to 
the  questions  about  God’s  will  except  one:  be  sure  you  use  all  your  human 
powers  to  bring  your  participation  in  God’s  will  to  bear  upon  the  situation  at 
hand.  Christ  has  made  salvation  possible.  Christ  has  made  us  free,  and  freed 
we  must  fight  for  this  freedom  for  all.  Under  God  nothing  can  separate  us 
from  His  love. — R.  E.  C. 

143.  [Rom  5:12  fif.].  S.  Lyonnet,  “Le  sens  de  peirazein  en  Sap.  2,24  et  la 
doctrine  du  peche  originel,”  Biblica  39  (1,  ’58)  27-36. 

L  rejects  Dubarle’s  translation  of  Wis  2:24b:  “Ceux  qui  sont  du  parti  du 
diable  tentent  le  monde,”  and  defends  on  philological  grounds  the  generally 
accepted  rendering:  “Those  who  belong  to  the  devil’s  party  have  the  experience 
of  death.”  This  rendering,  which  attributes  death  to  man’s  personal  sins  seems 
to  contradict  the  NT  doctrine  of  original  sin,  especially  Rom  5:12  ff.,  where 
death  is  represented  as  the  sequel  of  original  sin.  The  difficulty  is  easily  re¬ 
moved  by  considering  death  not  exclusively  as  natural  death,  but  mainly  as 
spiritual  death.  In  fact,  for  the  author  of  Wisdom,  only  the  sinners  die;  the 
just  do  not  die  (3:2).  Man  received  life  from  God  in  order  to  preserve  it 
forever  (2:24  f.),  but  the  devil  deprived  man  of  this  precious  gift.  St.  Paul, 
however,  develops  the  Wisdom  doctrine.  It  is  not  said  in  Wisdom  that  all  men 
are  sinners;  this  is  expressly  stated  by  Paul  (Rom  5:12).  Wisdom  mentions 
Adam’s  sin  and  the  personal  sins  of  the  devil’s  followers  without  determining 
the  relation  existing  between  both.  It  is  Paul  who  determines  this  relation 
by  means  of  the  particle  eph  ho,  which  denotes  real  causality.  Wisdom  prepares 
the  way  for  the  NT  doctrine  of  original  sin. — P.  P.  S. 

144.  [Rom  7:14].  G.  Johnston,  “Paul’s  Certainties:  IV.  The  Validity  of 
Moral  Standards  and  the  Sinfulness  of  Man,”  ExpTimes  69  (8,  ’58) 
240-243. 

The  first  thing  to  note  in  the  text,  “The  law  is  spiritual”  (Rom  7:14),  is 
that  it  takes  the  fact  of  God  seriously.  Paul’s  own  conviction  rested  chiefly 
on  the  fact  that  he  believed  in  Jesus  risen  from  the  dead  as  our  Redeemer.  It 
also  takes  seriously  the  election  of  Israel  as  God’s  chosen  people,  to  whom  was 
entrusted  God’s  special  commission  to  be  the  servant  of  the  nations.  Despite 
their  rejection  of  Christ,  Paul’s  kinsmen  remained  in  his  eyes  the  elect  of  God. 
Yet,  Paul  also  believed  that  the  Law  was  for  all  men:  not  in  that  the  Law  by 
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itself  could  effect  the  conviction  of  sin  and  a  means  of  new  life.  Moreover,  Paul 
was  convinced  of  his  own  sinfulness.  The  Law  is  spiritual,  “but  I  am  carnal, 
sold  under  sin.”  Only  in  death,  in  the  death  of  the  old  man,  can  one  become 
free  from  sin.  As  Paul  himself  said,  in  his  body  he  always  carried  “the  death 
of  Jesus,  so  that  the  life  of  Jesus  might  also  be  manifested  in  his  mortal  flesh.” 
— R.  L.  R. 

1 

145.  [Rom  8:15].  T.  M.  Taylor,  “‘Abba,  Father’  and  Baptism,”  ScotJourn 
Theol  11  (1,  ’58)  62-71. 

Bultmann  has  rightly  shown  that  in  Pauline  thought  the  word  pistis  has 
both  passive  and  active  aspects;  it  indicates  belief  and  obedience,  acceptance 
and  surrender.  The  suggestion  is  offered  here  that  “the  unqualified  faith-obe-  \ 
dience  which  baptism  is  meant  to  initiate  in  the  life  of  the  believer  may  very 
well  be  indicated  by  the  enigmatic  expression,  abba ,  ho  pater ”  (Gal  4:6; 
Rom  8:15).  Many  commentators  have  suspected  some  profundity  of  meaning 
in  this  early  expression,  but  no  one  has  been  able  to  define  it.  The  passages  in 
which  the  phrase  occurs  both  appear  to  be  parts  of  baptismal  homilies  and  both 
stress  the  fact  that  baptism  implies  participation  in  the  Passion  of  Christ 
( cf .  Mk  10:38).  The  cry  abba,  ho  pater  would  then  be  an  echo  of  Jesus’  cry  at 
Gethsemane  (Mk  14:36),  a  prayer  of  submission  to  the  will  of  God.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  identification  of  baptism  and  crucifixion,  many  passages  of  the 
Epistles  indicate  that  baptism  is  also  the  incorporation  of  the  believer  into  the 
family  of  God  through  reception  of  the  Spirit.  This  aspect  also  is  fittingly  , 
expressed  by  the  newly-baptized’s  cry  of  abba,  lio'  pater.  It  is  conjectured, 
therefore,  that  these  words  are  a  formula,  based  on  the  words  of  Christ  at 
Gethsemane,  which  was  taught  to  the  new  convert  to  be  spoken  immediately 
after  baptism.  The  formula  and  its  connotations  would  be  familiar  enough  to 
the  early  Christians,  and  Paul  would  have  but  to  allude  to  it  to  recall  the 
richness  of  the  meaning  of  baptism. — G.  W.  M. 

146.  E.  Lewis,  “A  Christian  Theodicy.  An  Exposition  of  Romans  8:18-39,” 
Interpretation  11  (4,  ’57)  405-420. 

There  are  elements  in  this  passage  of  Romans  which  make  it  a  great  Chris¬ 
tian  theodicy.  Paul  writes  here  what  is  nothing  less  than  an  attempted  “justifi¬ 
cation  of  the  ways  of  God  with  men.” 

The  all-important  question  for  Paul  was :  “What  is  life  for  ?”  God’s  end  is  ' 
the  securing  of  sons.  There  is  for  Paul  just  one  way  to  do  this,  and  that  one 
way  is  seen  in  the  creative-redemptive  process  itself.  The  crucial  choice  is 
the  “end”;  but  once  the  choice  is  made,  constituting  God’s  eternal  purpose,  His', 
freedom  is  henceforth  limited.  Nothing  God  could  do  could  prevent  a  human 
creature  from  becoming  sinful.  This  is  a  fixed  point  with  Paul,  whose  chief 
concern  is  not  “How  can  a  man  remain  innocent,”  but  “How  can  a  sinful 
man  find  forgiveness  and  renewal  ?”  God’s  resources  allowed  for  the  pos-  i 
sibility  that  sinners  might  be  transformed  into  saints.  Among  these  resources 
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is  the  Spirit,  by  whom  sinful  man  is  led  back  to  God.  But  still  man  must  have 
a  way  th^Lt  makes  possible  his  becoming  a  son  of  God.  God  provided  the  way 
by  sending  His  Son  to  become  man.  “The  Spirit”  and  “the  Son”  are  necessi¬ 
ties  to  the  creative  purpose  as  Paul  states  it. 

Man’s  goal  is  sonship  to  God.  Adoption  into  the  family  of  God  is  possible 
under  present  conditions,  but  adoption  is  only  the  beginning  of  sonship.  The 
Incarnate  Son  was  to  become  the  firstborn  of  many  brethren.  He  tasted  death 
for  every  man,  but  has  also  outlived  death  and  taken  on  an  imperishable  body. 
Shall  the  many  brethren  do  less?  God  gave  up  His  own  Son  for  all.  Some 
may  obdurately  refuse  His  gift,  but  God  does  not  want  this  or  will  it.  The  call 
to  sonship  is  not  limited  to  a  select  few,  but  is  for  all  men.  However,  each 
person  cannot  be  called  until  time  and  circumstance  permit  the  call  to  reach 
them.  The  eternal  calling  must  be  implemented  to  become  an  effective  one. 
— R.  J.  M. 

147.  W.  D.  Stacey,  “Paul’s  Certainties:  II.  God’s  Purpose  in  Creation — 
Romans  viii.  22-23.”  ExpTimes  69  (6,  ’58)  178-181. 

Among  the  ideas  for  which  Paul  entertained  a  certainty  that  was  universal 
and  objective  is  the  purpose  of  God  in  creation  as  explained  in  Romans.  In 
8:18-25  Paul  sets  forth  three  facts  about  creation.  (1)  The  present  condition 
of  creation,  i.e.,  of  all  that  has  been  created,  not  only  man,  is  bondage  to 
futility.  (2)  The  cause  of  this  condition  is  the  action  of  God,  prompted  by  the 
sin  of  man.  (3)  Ultimately  man  and  nature  will  both  experience  deliverance 
from  bondage  at  the  coming  of  Christ.  Paul’s  certainty  about  these  points 
rests  on  similar  postexilic  Jewish  ideas  and  on  his  experience  of  mankind  in 
the  Christian  new  order.  The  passage,  despite  attacks  by  some  commentators, 
is  thoroughly  Pauline  and  rich  in  theological  corollaries. — G.  W.  M. 

148.  H.  G.  Wood,  “Paul’s  Certainties:  VI.  God’s  Providential  Care  and 
Continual  Help — Romans  viii.  28,”  ExpTimes  69  (10,  ’58)  292-295. 

Our  explanation  of  the  object  of  Paul’s  certainty  in  Rom  8:28  is  somewhat 
dependent  on  our  rendering  of  the  passage.  Following  C.  H.  Dodd  we  might 
translate  literally:  “With  those  who  love  God,  He  (or,  according  to  the  other 
reading,  ‘God’)  co-operates  in  all  things  for  good.”  The  “good”  may  mean  the 
true  advantage  of  the  individual  or  what  is  best  for  the  Church,  and  both  may 
be  intended.  The  Jewish  root  of  this  conviction  is  expressed  in  Gen  50:20  as 
well  as  in  a  rabbinical  story  of  Akiba.  Paul’s  own  testimony  to  the  certitude  is 
illustrated  in  Phil  1:12-14. 

References  to  our  love  of  God  are  very  rare  in  the  Epistles;  Paul  prefers  to 
speak  of  our  having  faith  in  God.  In  any  event,  he  does  not  imply  that  our 
love  merits  God’s  help.  Furthermore,  we  ought  not  to  dissociate  faith  and 
love  as  independent  attitudes.  The  forms  of  man’s  love  for  God  are  better 
expressed  in  the  Epistles  and  Gospel  of  John:  they  are  the  keeping  of  the 
commandments  and  especially  love  of  neighbor.  These  Paul  certainly  assumes 
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as  an  implicit  love  of  God.  But  such  implicit  love  becomes  explicit  when  we 
acknowledge  Jesus  as  the  Son  of  God  and  make  Him  the  object  of  our  trust 
and  love  ( cf .  Rom  8:38-39). — G.  W.  M. 

149.  J.  Kurzinger,  “Symmorphons  tes  eikonos  tou  hyiou  autou  (Rom.  8,  29),” 
BibZeit  2  (2,  ’58)  294-299. 

The  version  commonly  given  for  symmorphons  is  “of  the  same  form,”  “con¬ 
formed”  (gleichgestaltet) ,  but  this  translation  seems  to  give  the  wrong  empha¬ 
sis  to  the  word.  The  Greek  language  had  compounds  with  homo-  and  syn-, 
and  the  first  emphasizes  likeness  and  the  second  union  or  participation.  Had 
Paul  wished  to  stress  likeness,  he  could  have  used  homomorphous.  Instead,  by 
employing  a  compound  with  syn-,  he  brought  out  the  concept  of  being  united 
with  Christ  and  sharing  His  experience.  Now  in  Rom  8:29  the  union  of  a 
person  (the  Christian)  with  a  person  (Christ)  seems  foremost.  Compare, 
e.g.,  the  parallel  synkleronomoi  de  Christou,  eiper  sympaschomen  hina  kai 
syndoxasthomen  (8:17).  And  several  other  places  in  Romans  show  that  syn- 
compounds  express  primarily  not  likeness  but  union  or  participation  of  the 
Christian  with  Christ. 

For  the  meaning  of  eikon  tou  hyiou  autou  it  is  important  to  realize  that 
eikon  (image)  does  not  mean  a  copy  but  rather  the  original,  the  Urhild.  In 
view  of  these  facts  K  suggests  as  the  version  of  8:29,  “those  whom  He  fore- 
knew,  these  He  has  also  predestined  to  share  in  the  image  of  His  Son  {an  der 
Bildgestalt  seines  Sohnes  teilsuhaben) .” — J.  J.  C. 

150.  [Rom  9-11].  G.  A.  F.  Knight,  “Israel— A  Theological  Problem,”  Ref 
TheolRev  17  (2,  >58)  33-43. 

According  to  Rom  9-11  the  Jews  are  as  much  a  part  of  “Israel”  as  is  the 
Christian  Church,  “because  the  Church  has  found  the  grace  which  has  called 
her  into  existence  only  through  and  because  of  the  resistance  and  resulting 
suffering  of  Israel  after  the  flesh.”  This  realization  has  important  consequences 
for  modern  ecumenical  thought. — G.  W.  M. 

151.  [Rom  9-11].  Y.-B.  Tremel,  “Le  Mystere  dTsrael,”  LumVie  37  (7,  ’58) 
71-90. 

The  revelation  of  St.  Paul  concerning  the  salvation  of  the  Jewish  race,  as  a 
race,  has  been  largely  forgotten  by  Christians.  T  recalls  the  main  points  of 
Rom  9-11  in  an  effort  to  determine  the  nature  of  the  rupture  between  the 
Church  and  Israel,  the  significance  of  the  survival  of  Judaism,  the  meaning  of 
the  reintegration  of  Israel  in  the  kingdom.  (1)  The  rupture  was  strictly  re¬ 
ligious  in  nature.  The  Jews  opposed  the  gospel  as  Pharaoh  had  opposed  the 
chosen  people;  hence  the  “antijudaism”  of  Paul  and  a  split  within  Israel  itself. 
The  real  explanation  of  the  break  was  the  radical  opposition  of  two  attitudes: 
the  search  for  self-justification  through  the  works  of  the  Law,  justification  by 
God  through  faith  in  Christ.  (2)  Israel  disobeyed  but  has  not  been  rejected,  j 
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only  “put  aside";  God  does  not  withdraw  His  promises  or  His  gifts.  What 
does  this  mean  for  a  Christian  ?  Paul  gives  some  hints  in  the  allegory  of  the 
olive-tree:  the  natural  branches  (Jews)  can  be  grafted  on  more  easily  than 
the  wild  branches  (Gentiles).  The  Jews  have  a  privileged  position  in  the 
order  of  salvation  because  they  are  sanctified  by  the  “first-fruits”  and  the 
“root"  of  the  tree,  i.e.,  the  faith  of  Abraham  and  the  patriarchs.  (3)  The 
mystery  of  Israel  comports  two  acts:  a  first  period  of  refusal  which  providen¬ 
tially  led  to  the  salvation  of  the  Gentiles,  and  a  second  period — the  salvation  of 
Israel  itself — which  is  mysteriously  linked  with  the  pleroma,  the  Resurrection 
and  the  parousia.  (4)  T  concludes  that  the  mystery  of  Israel  is  that  of  the 
Christian  himself:  the  mystery  of  God’s  mercy  which  surpasses  human  under¬ 
standing. — F.  P.  G. 

152.  O.  E.  Evans,  “Paul’s  Certainties.  III.  What  God  Requires  of  Man — 
Rom  xiv.  14,”  ExpTimes  69  (7,  ’58)  199-202. 

It  is  still  an  open  question  whether  Paul  is  dealing  in  Rom  14:14  with  an 
actual  dispute  between  two  parties  of  the  Roman  Church,  as  the  older  commen¬ 
tators  took  for  granted,  or  with  the  general  problem  of  moral  scrupulosity.  In 
either  case,  Paul  distinguishes  the  “strong”  from  the  “weak,”  the  Christian 
who  has  fully  grasped  the  implications  of  salvation  by  faith  from  the  one  who 
has  not,  and  so  feels  obliged  to  observe  these  scruples.  For  the  strong,  among 
whom  Paul  clearly  numbers  himself,  such  externals  are  a  matter  of  indifference. 
To  both  groups,  Paul  gives  explicit  counsel.  The  strong  are  to  accept  the  weak 
without  superiority  or  despising  and  in  a  spirit  of  “sympathetic  forbearance.” 
The  weak  are  to  refrain  from  any  “censorious  criticism  of  those  who  do  not 
share  their  scruples.”  Moreover,  it  is  up  to  each  Christian  to  follow  his  own 
conscience.  After  further  appeals  to  the  charity  of  both  parties,  Paul  addresses 
a  special  word  to  the  strong.  While  these  are  right  in  accounting  scruples  on 
food  and  the  observance  of  days  as  unrequired,  still  they  must  recognize  in 
this  regard  their  peculiar  responsibility  toward  the  weak.  It  is  a  part  of 
Christian  love  to  give  neither  grief  nor  scandal  to  fellow  Christians.  The 
strong  may  continue  to  cherish  the  convictions  and  principles  of  their  faith, 
but  in  practice,  and  by  voluntary  self-limitation,  they  are  to  adapt  themselves 
to  the  scruples  of  the  weak,  for  the  latter’s  sake.  “Paul  produces  what  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  supreme  reason  why  they  should  take  this  course.  He  appeals 
to  the  example  of  the  Master  Himself:  ‘for  Christ  also  pleased  not  himself’ 
(15:3).” 

Against  this  background  of  general  interpretation,  what  is  the  significance 
of  the  certainty  expressed  in  14:14?  “What  Paul  is  so  certain  of  is  not  just 
that  nothing  is  unclean  in  itself,  but  also  that  certain  foods  are  unclean  to 
those  who  conscientiously  think  them  so.”  The  ei  me  clause  does  not  introduce 
a  new  statement,  but  is  exceptive:  “nothing  is  unclean  of  itself,  except  that, 
etc.”  The  point  Paul  is  making  is  that  the  strong  Christian  can  do  nothing, 
“however  legitimate  in  itself,  that  would  hinder  his  weaker  brother  from 
rendering  the  required  obedience  to  God.” — R.  L.  R. 
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153.  A.  George,  “Les  Lcritures,  Source  d’Esperance  (Romains  15,  1-6),” 
BibVieChret  22  (’58)  53-57. 

Verse-by-verse  commentary  on  Rom  15:1-6,  on  the  “consolation  of  the 
Scriptures.” 

1-2  Corinthians ,  Galatians 

154.  J.  O’Rourke,  “Hypotheses  Regarding  1  Corinthians  7,  36-38,”  Cath 
Bib  Quart  20  (3,  ’58)  292-298. 

The  meanings  of  certain  disputed  words  are  treated.  The  equating  of  gamizo 
with  gamed  is  not  proved.  Eight  possible  interpretations  are  adduced:  the 
persons  concerned  are  a  man  and  his  virgo  subintroducta,  two  slaves,  tutor 
and  pupilla,  betrothed,  adopter  and  one  adopted,  father  and  daughter,  master 
and  his  female  slave  under  two  aspects.  The  first  five  are  eliminated.  No 
positive  choice  is  made  among  the  others,  but  some  preference  is  shown  for 
interpreting  the  verses  as  referring  to  a  master  who  wishes  to  marry  his  slave 
previously  dedicated  by  him  to  virginity,  if  gamizo  can  have  middle  force. 
— J.  O’R.  (Author). 

155.  [1  Cor  11:2-16].  H.  J.  Cadbury,  “A  Qumran  Parallel  to  Paul,”  Harv 
TheolRev  51  (1,  '58)  1-2. 

C  calls  attention  to  lQSa  col.  2,  11.  3-9,  excluding  defective  persons  from  the 
assembly  because  of  the  angels.  “At  Corinth  as  at  Qumran  the  angels  are  to 
be  thought  of  as  present.  And  for  this  reason  persons  of  physical  defect  are 
forbidden  to  appear  in  one  case,  persons  deficiently  clad  (according  to  Paul’s 
standards)  in  the  other.”  A  similar  exclusion  for  the  same  reason  prevailed 
for  the  armies  (1QM  vii.  6).  A  footnote  calls  attention  to  J.  Fitzmyer’s  article 
in  NT  Stud  4  (’57-58)  48-58  [ cf .  §  2-652]  on  the  same  subject,  but  C,  unlike 
Fitzmyer,  does  not  think  that  Paul  was  influenced  by  Qumran.  Both  may  have 
derived  the  idea  from  common  Jewish  background. — J.  J.  C. 

156.  M.  Barth,  “A  Chapter  on  the  Church — The  Body  of  Christ.  Inter¬ 
pretation  of  I  Corinthians  12,”  Interpretation  12  (2,  ’58)  131-156.  . 

Recent  studies  in  the  Hebrew  background  of  the  NT  have  resulted  in  re¬ 
interpretation  of  1  Cor  12.  No  longer  is  this  chapter  taken  as  an  independent, 
isolated  unit.  The  complete  picture  must  include  Matthew,  Ephesians  and 
Colossians.  Two  elements  of  1  Cor  12  which  remain  under  discussion  despite 
the  recent  change  in  approach  are:  the  term  “body  of  Christ,”  which  is  used 
for  the  Church;  and  the  place  of  the  sacrament (s)  as  means  of  incorporation 
into  the  body  of  Christ.  The  most  probable  source  of  the  term  “body  of  Christ” 
is  the  OT  concept  of  “corporate”  or  “representative  personality.”  Not  only  is 
this  theory  intrinsically  more  probable,  but  extrinsically  it  enables  the  scholar 
to  close  the  gap  between  1  Corinthians-Romans  and  Ephesians-Colossians. 
As  regards  the  place  of  the  sacraments,  the  concept  of  “sacramental  incorpora¬ 
tion”  is  certainly  not  biblical.  Paul  speaks  of  baptism  and  the  Lord’s  Supper 
only  in  ethical,  not  in  dogmatic,  contexts.  Hence,  the  Corinthians  are  members 
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of  the  body  of  Christ  not  through  the  sacraments  but  through  the  Spirit’s 
operation. — J.  T.  D. 

157.  S.  Schulz,  “Die  Decke  des  Moses.  Untersuchungen  zu  einer  vorpaulin- 
ischen  Uberlieferung  in  II  Cor  3:7-18,”  ZeitNTWiss  49  (1-2,  ’58)  1-30. 

Behind  2  Cor  3:7-18  lies  a  pre-  and  anti-Pauline  tradition  which  probably 
stems  from  Jewish-Christian  communities  of  the  Diaspora  and  is  commented  on 
by  Paul. — J.  Bz. 

158.  P.  Galletto,  “  ‘Dominus  autem  spiritus  est,’  II  Cor.  3,17,”  RivistBib  5 
(’57)  245-281. 

There  are  three  definite  interpretations  of  this  difficult  text:  a)  the  Lord  is 
the  Spirit;  b )  God,  the  Lord,  kyrios,  is  spirit;  c )  the  spirit,  pneuma,  is  the 
Lord.  Some  exegetes  are  undecided.  The  third  interpretation,  held  by  the 
Greek  Fathers,  is  the  most  acceptable.  According  to  it  the  text  reads:  “But 
when  one  is  converted  to  the  Lord  the  veil  is  removed.  Now  the  Lord 
(predicate)  is  the  Spirit  (subject)  and  where  there  is  the  spirit  of  the  Lord, 
there  is  freedom.”  Such  an  inversion,  held  by  St.  John  Chrysostom,  is 
gramatically  defensible  (c/.  1  Cor  10:4).  It  is  in  harmony  with  its  remote 
context,  for  the  force  of  Paul’s  apologia  lies  in  the  notion  of  the  Spirit,  pneuma ; 
the  strength  and  greatness  of  his  work  is  due  to  the  pneuma  tes  zdcs  .  .  . 
toil  theou  zontos.  The  Holy  Spirit,  i.e.,  the  Lord  God,  starts  our  conversion, 
justification,  sanctification  and  transfiguration  in  Christ.  This  text  is  a  cardinal 
point  in  Paul’s  doctrine  on  the  Holy  Spirit. — C.  S. 

159.  C.  L.  Mitton,  “Paul’s  Certainties.  V.  The  Gift  of  the  Spirit  and  Life 
beyond  Death — 2  Corinthians  v.  1-5,”  ExpTimes  69  (9,  ’58)  260-263. 

In  2  Cor  5:1-5  Paul  affirms  two  of  his  basic  certainties:  his  unshakeable 
confidence  in  the  life  beyond  death  and  his  personal  awareness  of  the  gift  of 
the  Spirit  as  a  present  reality  in  the  experience  of  believers.  The  significance 
of  the  passage  lies  in  the  way  he  associates  these  two  certainties.  About  the 
life  of  heaven  Paul  states  four  points.  (1)  In  heaven  we  shall  be  not  naked 
but  “clothed  upon”;  i.e.,  we  will  have  a  new  and  lasting  home,  richer  personal 
lives.  (2)  We  shall  be  “at  home  with  the  Lord,”  in  close  relationship  with 
Him  (2  Cor  5:8).  (3)  Our  future  life  is  based  on  moral  considerations,  reward 
for  merit  (2:10).  (4)  The  wonder  of  that  life  is  ineffable,  but  the  word 

“glory”  is  the  least  inadequate  expression  of  it  (4:17). 

Though  the  fullness  of  our  heavenly  life  is  a  future  reality  to  be  hoped  for 
with  confidence,  Paul  asserts  that  we  have  a  real  foretaste  of  it  now  in  the  gift 
of  the  Spirit.  This  concept  of  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  is  common  in  the  Epistles, 
but  in  2  Cor  5:5  Paul  speaks  of  it  as  the  “earnest”  of  the  Spirit.  The  Greek 
word  arrabon  is  used  in  the  LXX  to  mean  a  token  payment  or  “guarantee” ; 
for  Paul,  however,  it  is  more  than  that,  a  “foretaste”  or  “sample”  which 
assures  us  of  the  full  allotment  and  also  lets  us  know  its  nature  and  quality. 
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The  personal  experience  of  the  Spirit  is  not  an  individualistic  experience,  but 
one  of  fellowship  in  which  the  convert,  for  example,  perceives  in  the  Christian 
community  a  foretaste  of  heaven.  In  addition,  the  Epistles  indicate  further 
characteristics  of  the  gift  of  the  Spirit:  it  brings  a  glad  and  confident  aware¬ 
ness  of  God  as  the  object  of  our  love  and  hope;  it  gives  the  believer  a  height¬ 
ened  sense  of  “life”;  it  makes  possible  a  new  quality  of  goodness  (or  holiness).  | 
— G.  W.  M. 

160.  [Gal  2:9-14].  C.  M.  Henze,  “Cephas  seu  Kephas  non  est  Simon 
Petrus!”  DivThom  61  (1,  ’58)  63-67. 

Against  the  commonly  accepted  identification  of  Cephas  with  Simon  Peter 
(Gal  2:9-14),  the  following  arguments  are  adduced.  (1)  Among  extrabiblical 
texts,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Eusebius  and  ancient  catalogues  of  the  seventy 
disciples  and  of  the  apostles  distinguish  Cephas  from  Simon  Peter.  (2)  The 
Jews  were  apt  to  give  an  individual  two  names  alike  in  sound  but  unlike  in 
origin  and  meaning;  Cephas  and  Simon  are  too  dissimilar.  (3)  Cephas  never 
occurs  in  the  rest  of  the  NT,  except  in  Jas  1:42.  (4)  St.  Paul  never  explains 
Cephas.  (5)  With  respect  to  1  Cor  1:12,  nothing  is  known  about  any  Petrine 
ministry  in  Corinth.  (6)  In  1  Cor  9:5;  15:3  Cephas  is  placed  outside  the  list 
of  the  Twelve  Apostles.  In  Jn  1 :42  the  Evangelist  retained  the  term  Cephas 
for  Petros,  as  pronounced  in  Aramaic  by  Jesus,  as  he  did  in  other  cases. — C.  S. 

Gal  4:6,  cf.  §  145. 

161.  [Gal  5:13].  W.  Nauck,  “Das  oww-paraneticum,”  ZeitNTWiss  49  (1-2, 
’58)  134-135. 

Frequently  Paul,  by  means  of  the  particle  oun ,  makes  the  transition  from  a 
theological  discussion  to  a  parenetic  exhortation  in  which  the  consequences 
of  the  theological  deliberations  are  shown:  e.g.,  Rom  6:12;  13:12;  Col  3:3,  5, 
12;  etc.  This  usage  indicates  that  the  third,  parenetic  division  of  Galatians 
should  be  made  to  begin  not  with  5:13  but  with  5:1 — J.  Bz. 

162.  [Gal  6:6-10].  S.  Kosowski,  “Dobre  czyny  w  nauczaniu  sw.  duszpas- 
terza  w  Galacjix  (Quomodo  beatus  Paulus  Apostolus  Galatos  bona  opera 
facienda  docuerit),”  RuchBibLit  11  (1,  ’58)  38-42. 

The  conclusion  of  Gal  6:6-10  confirms  the  Pauline  teaching  on  the  necessity 
of  external  works  of  charity.  Christian  generosity  should  extend  to  all,  but  at 
the  same  time  obligations  may  vary  according  to  the  law  of  charity. — J.  C.  J. 

Ephesians — Hebrews 

163.  J.  Coutts,  “The  Relationship  of  Ephesians  and  Colossians,”  NT  Stud  4 
(3,  ’58)  201-207. 

A  previous  article  in  NT  Stud  3  (’57)  115-127  [cf.  §  2-92]  suggested  a 
reconsideration  of  the  question  of  the  priority  of  Colossians  over  Ephesians. 
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A  comparison  of  a  number  of  passages  in  the  two  Epistles,  on  the  basis  of 
language  and  theological  argument,  indicates  that  Colossians  is  later  than  and 
dependent  on  Ephesians,  although  the  relationship  between  the  two  may  be  more 
complex  than  that.  The  choice  of  passages  discussed  is  governed  by  the  argu¬ 
ments  that  have  been  used  to  show  the  priority  of  Colossians;  all  of  Eph  1-2 
and  parts  of  Eph  3-5  are  considered. — G.  W.  M. 

164.  W.  H.  P.  Hatch  and  C.  B.  Welles,  “A  Hitherto  Unpublished  Frag¬ 
ment  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,”  HarvTheolRcv  51  (1,  ’58)  33-37. 

This  badly  frayed  papyrus  fragment  (P49),  dating  from  the  first  half  of  the 
third  century,  is  written  in  a  practiced  and  legible  book  hand  which  shows  the 
influence  of  cursive  writing.  The  text  of  P49  is  Alexandrian,  but  contains  three 

readings  not  reported  as  occurring  in  any  other  textual  authority:  ky  instead 

of  chy  in  Eph  5  :5 ;  apistias  instead  of  apeitheias  in  5  :6 ;  and  hosper  instead 
of  lids  in  5:8.  Plates  and  a  transcription  are  provided. — C.  H.  G. 

165.  [Phil  2:1-8].  K.  S.  Wuest,  “When  Jesus  Emptied  Himself,”  BibSac 
115  (458,  ’58)  153-158. 

The  only  person  in  the  world  who  has  a  right  to  assert  His  rights  waived 
them,  thus  teaching  us  that  our  lives  should  be  not  self-centered  but  Christ- 
centered. 

166.  L.  Krinetzki,  “Die  Gottesknechtstheologie  des  heiligen  Paulus  (Phil 
2,6-11),”  BenMon  34  (5-6,  ’58)  180-191. 

The  Christological  hymn  of  Phil  2:6-11  reveals  better  than  any  other  NT 
passage  the  Servant  theology  of  the  early  Church.  A  close  comparison  of  the 
text  with  the  Servant  hymn  of  Isa  52:13 — 53:12  shows  that  Christ  is  here 
thought  of  as  fulfilling  the  role  not  only  of  the  glorified  Servant  (as  in  Acts 
3:13,  26;  4:27)  but  of  the  suffering  Servant  as  well  ( cf .  Acts  8:32-33). 
— G.  W.  M. 

167.  D.  R.  Griffiths,  “Harpagmos  and  heauton  ekendsen  in  Philippians  ii. 
6,7,”  ExpTimes  69  (8,  ’58)  237-239. 

Though  the  contributions  of  J.  Ross  and  W.  Warren  on  these  two  expressions 
have  not  received  much  attention,  as  J.  M.  Furness  has  indicated  ( ExpTimes 
69  [3,  ’57]  93-94  [cf.  §  2-605]),  it  may  still  be  pointed  out  that  other  scholars 
have  independently  offered  interpretations  showing  something  in  common  with 
those  of  Ross  and  Warren.  H.  A.  A.  Kennedy  ( The  Expositor's  Greek  Testa¬ 
ment,  3,  436  f.)  considered  it  impermissible  to  render  harpazo  by  the  totally 
different  “hold  fast”  instead  of  ‘‘grasp  at.”  Kennedy  also  made  reference  to 
the  Temptation  narrative,  and  at  least  tentatively  suggested  the  pertinence  of 
the  Second  Adam  theme.  J.  H.  Michael  ( The  Moffat  NT  Commentary: 
Philippians,  88-89)  likewise  took  harpagmos  in  the  sense  of  “booty  to  be 
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snatched/’  And  A.  M.  Hunter  ( Paul  and  his  Predecessors,  45-51)  unreservedly 
accepted  the  interpretation  of  the  First  Adam-Second  Adam  antithesis — Christ 
conquering  in  temptation  where  Adam  had  failed — and  rendered  harpagmos 
as  “something  to  be  seized.”  One  particular  point  which  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  discussed  hitherto  is  the  possible  affinity  between  this  passage  “and  the 
enigmatic  saying  of  Jesus  recorded  in  Mt  11:12.”  As  for  heauton  ekendsen, 
H.  W.  Robinson  ( The  Cross  of  the  Servant,  72-74)  argued  strongly  in  favor 
of  the  dependence  of  the  phrase  on  Isa  53:12.  C.  H.  Dodd,  reviewing  sections 
of  Kittel’s  IVorterbuch  ( JournTheolStud  39  [’38]  292),  manifested  a  guarded 
leaning  toward  recognition  of  the  same  parallelism.  This  was  Hunter’s  inter¬ 
pretation,  and  also  that  of  J.  Jeremias  ( The  Servant  of  God,  97). — R.  L.  R. 

168.  E.  M.  B.  Green,  “A  Note  on  1  Thessalonians  iv.  15,17,”  ExpTimes  69 
(9,  ’58)  285-286. 

In  these  verses  Paul  is  not  affirming  his  own  belief  in  survival  until  the  end 
of  the  world,  but  he  ironically  allies  himself  with  those  who  presupposed  that 
they  would  live  till  the  Second  Coming  and  therefore  would  have  an  advantage 
over  those  who  were  dead. — J.  J.  C. 


169.  P.-G.  Duncker,  “  ‘ .  .  .  quae  vere  viduae  sunt’  (1  Tim.  5,3),”  Angelicum 

35  (2,  ’58)  121-138. 

Paul  in  1  Tim  5:3  ff.  designates  as  “truly  widows”  those  widows  who  are 
deprived  of  anyone  at  all  on  whom  they  might  rely  as  a  means  of  livelihood. 
This  notion  of  widowhood  is  presumed  in  almost  all  other  NT  texts  referring 
to  widows.  An  examination  of  pertinent  OT  texts  and  of  references  in  the 
ancient  law  codes  shows  that  this  situation  was  the  distinguishing  feature  of 
true  widowhood  throughout  the  ancient  Semitic  world.  The  Assyrian  and 
Babylonian  law  codes  designate  such  a  widow  alone  by  the  technical  term 
almattu ;  the  Hebrew  ’almanah  and  the  Greek  chera  designate  both  destitute 
widows  and  those  with  means  of  livelihood — brothers-in-law  for  levirate  mar¬ 
riage,  grown  sons,  or  property  and  financial  means.  Hence  Paul  qualifies  the 
true  “widow”  with  the  word  memonomenos. — G.  W.  M. 


170.  C.  Bourgin,  “Le  Christ-Pretre  et  la  purification  des  peches  selon  l’Rpitre 
aux  Hebreux,”  LumVie  7  (36,  ’58)  67-90. 

Three  OT  texts  furnish  a  framework  for  the  understanding  of  the  mystery 
of  the  redemption  as  it  is  developed  in  Hebrews.  (1)  Christ  inaugurates  a 
new  and  better  covenant  with  men,  announced  in  Jer  31:31-34.  It  is  better 
because  Christ’s  intervention  purifies  man’s  heart  and  does  away  with  sin. 
(2)  Christ  also  inaugurates  a  superior  ministry,  a  new  worship  announced  in 
Ps  40 :7-9,  loftier  because  it  is  the  sacrifice  of  a  person  in  the  Passion  and 
death  of  Christ.  (3)  Finally,  the  new  priesthood  of  Christ,  foretold  in  Ps  110:1, 
4,  supplants  the  old  and  surpasses  it  because  it  is  a  kingly  priesthood  in  which 
the  divine  Priest-King  continues  to  intercede  for  men,  to  lead  them  to  glory 
by  sanctifying  them. — G.  W.  M. 
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171.  O.  Kuss,  “Der  Verfasser  des  Hebraerbriefes  als  Seelsorger,”  Trier 
TheolZeit  67  (2,  ’58)  65-80. 

[ Cf .  §  2-598.]  The  Christian’s  knowledge  of  his  religion  must  keep  apace 
of  his  intellectual  and  cultural  development;  else  conflicts  and  tensions  may- 
result  with  the  possibility  of  spiritual  disaster  (6:1-2;  10:22).  The  addressees 
of  Hebrews,  however,  have  been  retrogressing ;  their  faith  does  not  even  warn 
them  of  the  urgency  of  the  present  moment  for  salvation.  The  present  is  the 
final  dispensation  on  this  earth;  the  consummation,  followed  by  judgment,  may 
strike  at  any  time.  Not  observation  or  study,  only  faith,  can  give  this  certainty. 
Hence  Hebrews’  emphasis  on  faith  (11:1)  with  the  exemplification  of  its 
indispensable  role  in  the  history  of  salvation  (11:2-40).  The  faith  of  the  saints 
of  the  OT  looked  to  the  future,  just  as  the  Christian’s  faith  must.  Hence  it  is 
intimately  bound  up  with  hope,  confidence  in  the  promises,  patience  and  long- 
suffering:  the  very  virtues  that  the  addressees  of  Hebrews  need  in  their  present 
crisis. 

That  they  have  every  reason  to  look  to  the  future  with  optimism  derives  from 
the  priesthood  and  sacrifice  of  Christ,  which  fulfill  the  Levitical  priesthood  and 
sacrifice,  and  inaugurate  the  New  Covenant  (4:14-10:18).  At  times  the 
author’s  argumentation  is  complicated  and  his  typology  unconvincing ;  the 
Resurrection,  essential  to  Paul’s  theology,  is  by-passed  for  Christ’s  entrance  into 
the  heavenly  sanctuary,  which  fits  the  typology  of  the  high  priest’s  action  on 
the  day  of  expiation.  But  throughout  he  shows  that  pastoral  exhortation  is 
vapid  unless  grounded  on  theology. — E.  F.  S. 

172.  P.  Teodorico,  “Metafore  nautiche  in  Ebr.  2,  1  e  6,  19,”  RivistBib  6 
(1,  ’58)  33-49. 

It  is  surprising  that  the  sea  does  not  feature  in  St.  Paul’s  writing.  Thalassa 
occurs  only  twice,  in  2  Cor  11:25  and  Rom  19:17  (Isa  10:22);  1  Cor  10:1 
refers  to  the  Red  Sea.  Nans  is  absent  and  nanageo  is  the  only  navigational 
term.  There  are  two  sea  metaphors  in  Heb  2:1  and  6:19;  Heb  11:12  is  a 
citation  and  11:29  refers  to  the  Red  Sea  in  a  narrative  context.  The  key  word 
in  Heb  2:1  is  pararyomen  ( hap  ax ),  “to  drift  away  from  one’s  course,”  “to  lose 
sight  of”  (Prov  3:21),  “the  flowing  of  waters”  (Isa  44:4).  Chrysostom — in 
a  possible  reminiscence  of  this  text — applies  the  term  to  women’s  deviation 
from  the  truth;  Origen  to  deviation  from  the  law;  the  Syriac  has  “to  fall”  and 
the  Vulgate  pereffluere.  Greek  interpreters  are  uncertain;  Chrysostom  has  “to 
drift  away,”  and  the  Latins  follow  him:  “to  lose  out  of  sight,”  as  of  the  rivers 
that  flow  into  the  sea.  Prosechein  indicates  the  fastening  of  the  anchors  to  the 
sea  bed.  This  is  confirmed  by  6:19,  another  sea  metaphor,  where  Paul  compares 
hope  to  an  anchor  ( agkyra )  to  which  we  hold  firm.  It  is  rather  a  mixed 
metaphor:  prodromos  in  classic  literature  denotes  the  ship  at  the  head  of  a 
naval  formation,  and  eiserkomene  connotes  motion.  Hence  stability  and  prog¬ 
ress  are  implied  at  the  same  time.  Following  as  it  does  the  context  of  a  legal 
act,  the  idea  of  an  anchor  is  strange  here ;  but  the  idea  of  a  drifting  ship  in 
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Heb  2:1  is  still  fresh  in  the  writer’s  mind  and  he  returns  to  it.  The  difficulty 
is  that  eiserkomene ,  “entering,”  cannot  be  applied  to  the  anchor.  Chrysostom 
refers  eiserkomene ,  bebaian  and  asphales  to  anchor.  Through  hope,  our  anchor, 
we  enter  heaven  as  Christ  our  prodromos  led  the  way  for  us.  The  image  of 
the  anchor  does  not  occur  in  the  LXX  nor  in  the  NT  except  for  this  text  and 
Acts  27.  The  origin  of  these  metaphors  is  not  due  to  literary  dependence  on 
Philo  or  Greek  literature  but  to  the  common  nautical  experience  of  the  sea¬ 
faring  Mediterranean  peoples. — C.  S. 

1 73.  R.  E.  Omark,  “The  Saving  of  the  Savior.  Exegesis  and  Christology 
in  Hebrews  5:7-10,”  Interpretation  12  (1,  ’58)  39-51. 

This  study  of  Heb  5:7-10  looks  especially  to  the  phrase  “Jesus  .  .  .  having 
been  heard  for  His  godly  fear.”  Christ’s  prayer  is  set  in  a  context  of  insistence 
on  His  humanity,  that  as  a  high  priest  He  be  taken  from  among  men.  This 
insistence  is  pointed  up  as  the  Epistle  harks  back  to  John’s  Passion  narrative. 
The  content  of  Christ’s  prayer  for  relief  is  a  disputed  matter.  It  does  not  seem 
merely  to  have  been  a  plea  to  God  for  His  Resurrection,  nor  for  strength  to 
endure  His  Passion,  since  He  asked  for  deliverance  from  the  cup  not  yet  drunk. 
And  if  He  prayed  for  resurrection  alone  this  could  be  granted  without  any  test 
of  obedience.  Nor  does  the  prayer  seem  to  have  been  only  one  of  submission 
to  God’s  will.  This  submission — Christ’s  “godly  fear”  or  filial  reverence — is 
rather  the  reason  that  the  prayer  was  heard.  It  was  truly  a  prayer  for  deliv¬ 
erance  from  suffering  and  death,  emphasizing  His  humanity  and  trus’t  in  God. 
Although  Christ  “was  heard  for  His  godly  fear,”  He  did  die.  How,  then,  was 
His  prayer  answered?  In  this,  that  by  dying  He  w'as  saved  from  the  loss  of 
His  priesthood  and  His  own  and  our  sonship,  a  loss  He  would  have  sustained 
as  man  had  He  failed  in  obedience.  The  purpose,  then,  of  obedience  was  to 
manifest  Christ’s  reverence  as  well  as  His  full  humanity;  it  was  fully  to  qualify 
Him  as  Savior  and  exemplar.  Further,  in  Hebrews  as  in  John  this  submission 
to  suffering  represents  the  most  significant  manifestation  of  Christ’s  glory. 
Such  an  explanation,  moreover,  gains  support  from  the  hortatory  character  of 
the  Epistle.  The  Hebrews  are  exhorted  against  a  tendency  to  abandon  a  too- 
human  suffering  Messiah  and  the  Christian  life  of  tension.  They  are  reminded 
that  suffering  has  always  been  the  lot  of  God’s  faithful,  hence  preeminently 
of  the  Messiah. — F.  C.  M. 

CATHOLIC  EPISTLES,  APOCALYPSE 

174.  A.  Hamman,  “Priere  et  culte  dans  la  Lettre  de  Saint-Jacques,”  EphTheol 
Lov  34  (1,  ’58)  35-47. 

The  letter  is  addressed  to  a  Christian  assembly  and  the  abundant  liturgical 
allusions  point  to  a  liturgical  assembly.  The  social  and  human  situation  of  the 
community  can  be  surmised  from  certain  fleeting  allusions.  There  must  have 
been  a  considerable  difference  in  the  financial  status  of  the  poor  and  the  rich. 
In  the  framework  of  the  liturgical  life,  James  recalls  that  the  Christian  cult  is 
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the  service  of  others.  A  gospel  atmosphere  very  close  to  that  of  the  Synoptics 
is  manifest  in  the  letter,  and  directives  on  prayer  recall  Christ’s  preaching  and 
indicate  the  experience  of  a  life  of  prayer.  The  cases  of  anointing  the  sick 
(not  necessarily  a  mortal  illness  as  envisaged  by  James)  and  of  the  mutual 
confessing  of  sins  are  treated  in  detail.  The  letter  closes  with  a  general  con¬ 
clusion  on  prayer  and  its  efficacy. — V.  O’K. 

175.  J.  A.  Scheps,  “Een  onaanvaardbare  exegese  van  Jacobus  2:1”  [An 
Unacceptable  Exegesis  of  Jas  2:1],  GerefTheolTijd  58  (’58)  54-56. 

According  to  S.  Wiersma  in  the  same  journal  56  (’56)  179,  Jas  2:1  contains 
a  “mild  rebuke”  of  the  faith  of  our  Lord  ( ton  Kyriou  hemon  Iesou  Christou 
being  taken  as  a  subjective  genitive),  which  was  a  pistis  tes  doxes  and  gave 
honor  out  of  respect  of  persons;  at  the  background  of  James’s  thought  may 
have  been  a  sense  of  rivalry  with  John,  to  whom  Jesus’  predilection  had  gone. 
This  interpretation  is  unacceptable,  for  (1)  the  obvious  meaning  of  the  Greek 
is  against  it;  (2)  it  makes  light  either  of  the  divine  inspiration  of  Scripture 
or  of  the  impeccability  of  our  Lord. — P.  L.  A. 

176.  [Jas  5:14-15].  M.  Fraeyman,  “De  sacramentele  zending  van  de  Kerk 
tegenover  de  zieken”  [The  Church’s  Sacramental  Mission  to  the  Sick], 
CollBrugGand  4(1,  ’58)  47-56. 

The  Church’s  ministry  to  the  sick  is  described  as  a  sacramental  function  in 
Jas  5:14-15.  The  mission  of  the  Church  continues  the  salvation  work  of  Christ 
(Jn  20:21),  especially  in  her  sacraments;  and  in  the  work  of  Christ  the  min¬ 
istry  to  the  sick  played  a  prominent  part,  closely  related  to  the  salvation  from 
sin  which  He  was  to  work  through  His  Passion  and  Resurrection.  The  Church, 
consequently,  was  given  a  special  commission  towards  the  sick  as  a  part  of  her 
general  mission  to  continue  the  work  of  Christ  (Mk  6:7-13;  Lk  9:1-6;  Mk 
16:15-18;  Acts  3:6;  4:30;  5:16).  In  this  sense  the  sacrament  of  Extreme 
Unction  was  instituted  by  Christ,  and  also  in  the  sense  that  in  this  sacrament 
(as  is  shown  by  Jas  5:14-15)  the  healing  love  and  power  of  Christ  are  present 
and  active.  The  sacrament  is  not  only  a  gift  of  God,  but  it  implies  also  a  com¬ 
mission  to  the  Church  to  represent  Christ’s  love  for  the  sick  not  only  by  admin¬ 
istering  the  sacrament,  but  also  in  her  daily  life.  Charitable  work  and  medical 
institutions  in  the  Church  are  more  than  social  functions;  their  meaning  is 
founded  on  the  Church’s  sacramental  mission  to  the  sick.  The  sacrament  implies 
also  a  commission  to  the  sick  themselves,  who  are  to  keep  their  illness  under 
the  sway  of  Christ’s  saving  power  and  so  to  become  sources  of  grace  for  the 
community. — P.  L.  A. 

177.  J.  Giblet,  “Introductio  in  Apocalypsim  S.  Joannis,”  CollMecli  43  (4, 
’58)  367-369. 

A  brief  account  of  Jewish  apocalyptic  and  of  the  originality,  authenticity  and 
interpretation  of  the  Apocalypse. 
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178.  [Apoc  2:6,  15].  P.  Janzon,  “Nikolaiterna  i  Nya  Testamentet  och  i 

fornkyrkan”  [The  Nicolaites  in  the  NT  and  in  the  Early  Church],  Svensk 
ExegArs  21  (’56)  82-108.  . 

The  name  of  the  Nicolaites  in  Rev  2:6,  15  is  probably  a  cryptogrammic 
expression  and  may  be  explained — not,  as  some  would  have  it,  as  an  allusion 
to  Balaam  (Num  24) — but  by  reference  to  the  apostasy  mentioned  in  Num 
25:18,  where  the  root  nkl  is  used  twice,  meaning  “be  false”  and  thence  “tempt 
to  apostasy.”  The  texts  where  the  Fathers  treat  the  Nicolaites  as  a  sect  known 
to  them  cannot  be  relied  upon  and  must  be  considered  as  free  developments 
on  the  basis  furnished  by  Revelation.  Further,  the  Nicolaites  should  not  be 
considered  as  a  variety  of  Gnostics,  as  the  Fathers  considered  them,  but  should 
rather  be  explained  as  a  local  syncretism  where  sacrificial  meals  to  the  pagan 
gods  were  accepted  along  with  the  Christian  cult.  “Fornication”  means,  as  in 
the  OT,  apostasy. — E.  G. 

179.  [Apoc  3:15-16].  M.  J.  S.  Rudwick  and  E.  M.  B.  Green,  “The  j 
Laodicean  Lukewarmness,”  ExpTimes  69  (6,  ’58)  176-178. 

W.  Ramsay’s  argument  in  The  Letters  to  the  Seven  Churches  that  each  letter 
betrayed  intimate  knowledge  of  the  local  circumstances  of  the  city  to  which  it 
was  addressed  receives  some  new  support  from  observations  made  at  Laodicea. 
At  the  same  time  light  is  shed  on  the  meaning  of  hot,  cold ,  and  lukewarm  in 
Rev  3:15-16.  Traditionally  these  words  are  taken  to  mean  zealous,  flagrantly 
sinful,  and  lacking  in  zeal.  But  the  traditional  interpretation  offers  two  diffi¬ 
culties  :  ( 1 )  exegetically,  the  words  zestos,  psychros,  and  chliaros  are  very 
rarely  applied  to  persons  in  Greek  literature;  (2)  textually,  the  words  hot  and 
cold  appear  as  equally  commendable  alternatives — a  situation  hard  to  square 
with  the  usual  interpretation. 

What  light  do  the  local  circumstances  of  Laodicea  furnish?  The  ancient  city 
had  no  natural  water  supply  and  apparently  depended  on  water  brought  in  by 
an  aqueduct  from  the  hot  springs  of  a  nearby  town.  The  water  when  it  arrived 
must  have  been  lukewarm  and  quite  useless  until  cooled.  Other  towns  in  the 
area  were  well  supplied  with  cold  water  (Colossae)  or  at  least  valuable  hot 
mineral  springs  (Hierapolis) .  Since  the  terms  zestos  and  psychros  normally 
refer  to  water,  perhaps  the  metaphor  in  Rev  3:15-16  alludes  both  to  the  water 
situation  and  to  the  spiritual  situation  at  Laodicea.  Cold  suggests  refreshment 
for  the  spiritually  weary;  hot,  healing  for  the  spiritually  sick;  but  since  luke¬ 
warm  water  is  useless,  the  reference  is  not  to  the  spiritual  temperature  of  the 
Laodiceans,  but  to  the  barrenness  of  their  works.  Confident  of  its  spirituality, 
the  Church  at  Laodicea  had  excluded  Christ  Himself  (3:20)  and  thus  rendered 
itself  ineffective. — G.  W.  M. 

180.  [Apoc  4:4  ff.].  A.  Feuillet,  “Les  vingt-quatre  vieillards  de  l’Apoca- 
lypse,”  RevBib  65  (1,  ’58)  5-32. 

Various  identifications  have  been  proposed  for  the  twenty-four  elders.  They 
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are  not  angels,  because  the  term  elders  would  not  be  appropriate,  and  the  wear¬ 
ing  of  crowns  in  the  Bible  is  never  associated  with  angels.  Nor  are  these 
persons  Christians  who  are  in  heaven,  for  in  that  case  these  men  would  not 
be  sufficiently  distinguished  from  the  martyrs  and  the  multitude  of  the  redeemed 
(7:9-17;  15:2-4).  Nor  are  the  elders  apostles  who  would  be  rather  of  the 
number  twelve.  The  best  interpretation  is  to  take  the  twenty-four  as  the  great 
saints  of  the  OT,  for  these  were  believed  to  enjoy  after  their  death  a  special 
intimacy  with  God  in  heaven,  as  is  evidenced  from  later  Judaism  and  the  NT. 
The  Qumran  writings  also  seem  to  confirm  this  concept. 

In  Heb  11  there  is  a  very  striking  parallel  which  speaks  of  the  heroes  of 
the  OT  and  uses  of  them  the  same  term  presbyteroi.  A  further  argument  is 
based  on  the  number  twenty-four.  Instead  of  having  recourse  to  parallels  in 
astronomy  and  in  contemporary  cultures,  we  should  rather  seek  the  explanation 
in  the  Bible.  Now  David  is  said  to  have  organized  the  cult  of  the  servants 
of  the  Temple  into  twenty-four  orders  of  priests,  singers,  and  porters  (1  Chr 
24:3-19;  25:6-31;  26:17-19).  Thus  the  number  of  twenty-four  elders  taking 
part  in  the  celestial  liturgy  naturally  suggests  the  identification  with  the  just 
of  the  Old  Law. 

Against  this  opinion  it  is  objected  that  these  persons  are  in  heaven  (4:1) 
before  the  Lamb  appears  on  the  scene  (5:6),  therefore  before  heaven  is  opened. 
But  the  objection  does  not  hold,  for  even  in  ch.  4  John  does  not  prescind  com¬ 
pletely  from  the  Resurrection  and  Ascension.  On  the  other  hand,  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  elders  as  the  just  of  the  Old  Law  fits  in  well  with  the  history 
of  salvation,  with  the  immediate  context  of  ch.  4  and  with  the  development  in 
chs.  4-11  which  has  so  many  references  to  the  Jews  and  even  allusions  to  the 
Jewish  War. — J.  J.  C. 

181.  A.  Feuillet,  “Essai  d’lnterpretation  du  Chapitre  xi  de  l’Apocalypse,” 
NT  Stud  4  (3,  ’58)  183-200. 

The  strictly  prophetic  section  of  the  Apocalypse  (chs.  4-22)  contains  two 
parts  of  which  the  second  (chs.  12-22)  is  clearly  dominated  by  the  concept  of 
the  Christians  persecuted  by  the  pagan  state.  The  background  for  the  first  part 
(chs.  4-11)  has  been  much  disputed,  but  a  careful  study  of  the  obscure  but 
crucial  ch.  11  demonstrates  that  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  and  the  ruin  of  the  Temple 
form  the  background  for  this  section.  Three  principal  arguments  are  advanced. 

(1)  The  measuring  of  the  Temple  and  the  preservation  of  its  sanctuary  signify 
that  the  essentials  of  Judaism  are  retained  in  Christianity.  At  the  end  of  the 
first  century  A.D.  a  legend  was  current  that  the  sanctuary  and  its  furnishing 
would  be  hidden  in  a  secret  place  and  mysteriously  preserved  from  the  invaders. 

(2)  The  Two  Witnesses  (11:3-13)  represent  the  Law  and  the  Prophets  which 
continue  to  give  testimony  in  the  Church  despite  the  incredulity  and  hostility  of 
the  Jews.  (3)  The  pericope  of  the  Third  Woe  and  the  Seventh  Trumpet  mani¬ 
fest  many  Jewish  traits,  especially  the  presence  in  the  Temple  of  the  ark  of 
the  covenant. 
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Strong  confirmation  for  this  thesis  of  a  Jewish  background  for  chs.  4-11 
comes  from  the  list  of  kings  (17:10-11).  The  one  actually  reigning  is  usually 
identified  with  Vespasian.  Now  John  unquestionably  wrote  his  book  under  a 
later  emperor,  Domitian,  and  only  by  a  literary  fiction  could  he  speak  of 
writing  in  the  time  of  Vespasian.  No  doubt  the  reason  for  the  literary  fiction 
was  the  author’s  desire  to  show  forth  the  theological  import  of  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem,  an  event  so  momentous  for  the  synagogue  and  the  Church.  In 
passing  one  may  note  that  John  thus  makes  explicit  what  is  contained  in  the 
Synoptic  apocalypse. — J.  J.  C. 

BIBLICAL  THEOLOGY 

182.  P.  Andrews,  “Pagan  Mysteries  and  Christian  Sacraments,”  Studies  47 
(185,  ’58)  54-65. 

The  rationalist  claim  that  the  sacraments  are  extensions  of  pagan  mysteries 
and  that  the  idea  of  obtaining  a  divine  gift  through  a  fixed  rite  derives  from 
these  mysteries  is  here  submitted  to  examination.  Evidence  shows  that  in  all 
the  mysteries  except  those  of  Mithra  the  ritual  went  back  to  a  fertility  cult. 
Such  mysteries  attracted  men  because  they  satisfied  men’s  hope  of  salvation. 
But  because  the  Christians  abhorred  idolatry  they  would  hardly  have  borrowed 
from  these  cults. 

The  mysteries  offered  neither  redemption  nor  expiation  for  sins.  They 
claimed  union  with  a  god  by  some  sort  of  deification,  whereas  the  sacraments 
effected  a  participation  in  the  life  of  God  by  means  of  grace  without  any 
attempt  at  identification.  Also,  moral  obligations  were  not  attached  to  the 
mysteries.  In  further  opposition  to  the  mysteries,  the  sacraments  derive  their 
power  from  Christ,  not  from  the  rites  themselves.  The  sacraments  substituted 
history  for  myth  and  sought  an  objective,  supernatural  grace  rather  than  a 
subjective  experience.  If  the  sacraments  had  any  historical  precedents,  these 
are  to  be  found  in  the  OT.  Yet  since  the  Church’s  policy  is  to  build  on  what 
is  good  in  pagan  cultures  and  religions,  some  accidentals  in  the  sacramental 
rites  were  borrowed  from  pagan  mysteries. — A.  H.  P. 

183.  T.  Barrosse,  “Christianity:  Mystery  of  Love,”  CathBibQuart  20  (2,  ’58) 
137-172. 

Christianity  is  a  religion  of  love  in  every  regard  and  under  every  aspect, 
and  the  Synoptics  along  with  St.  John  and  St.  Paul  present  a  rather  complete 
teaching  on  it.  God’s  intimate,  Trinitarian  life  (His  life  of  giving  and  union) 
is  a  life  of  disinterested  and  efficacious  love.  The  Incarnation  invites  man  to 
participate  in  this  divine  life.  Through  union  with  the  Son,  man  becomes  an 
adopted  son  of  God.  Faith  is  man’s  answer  to  God’s  invitation;  he  accepts 
Christ  as  the  offering  of  divine  love  and  believes  in  it.  The  result  of  this 
acceptance  is  a  life  of  fraternal  charity  which  is  a  manifestation  of  the  divine 
life  in  us.  We  become  like  the  Father,  share  His  Trinitarian  life  by  showing 
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sincere  love  for  our  neighbor.  But  this  neighbor,  the  object  of  our  love,  is  one 
with  Christ,  who  is  one  with  the  Father.  Hence  our  love  of  neighbor  is  love 
for  the  Trinity.  This  charity  vitalizes  the  Church,  since  it  flows  from  the 
Trinity,  animating  the  Mystical  Body.  Sin,  which  is  selfishness  or  self-love, 
is  the  one  detriment  to  growth  in  this  divine  life.  To  free  ourselves  from  sin 
along  with  its  effects,  we  must  share  more  and  more  fully  in  the  act  of  self- 
renunciation,  following  the  example  of  Christ  on  the  cross.  Through  this 
gradual  and  fuller  sharing  in  Christ’s  cross,  we  attain  the  fulness  of  divine 
life  so  that  our  life  will  be  one  where  God  is  all,  a  life  of  love. — A.  B.  B. 

184.  W.  C.  Bower,  “Church  Membership:  a  Disciple  Point  of  View,”  CollBib 
Quart  35  (2,  ’58)  16-30. 

Changing  attitudes  towards  the  nature  of  the  Church  in  the  Disciple  move¬ 
ment  reflect  changing  views  of  the  NT  Church  itself  on  the  part  of  biblical 
scholars. 

185.  F.  Buck,  “The  Priesthood  of  the  Laity,”  HomPastRev  58  (11,  ’58)  1052- 
1056. 

There  is  a  priesthood  of  all  the  faithful  in  which  the  elements  of  the  definition 
of  priest  are  verified  in  an  analogous  sense. 

186.  B.  Celada,  “La  doctrina  del  cuerpo  mistico,  expuesta  por  teologos, 
exegetas  y  historiadores,”  CultB'ib  15  (158,  ’58)  51-63. 

Bulletin  of  recent  works  on  the  Pauline  doctrine  of  the  Church  as  the 
Mystical  Body  of  Christ. 

187.  A.  Chouraqui,  “Le  Messie  d’lsrael,”  LumVie  37  (7,  ’58)  49-70. 

The  most  ancient  tradition  of  Israel  situates  the  Messiah  at  the  origin  and 
end  of  creation.  He  is,  therefore,  the  e‘donnce  immediate  de  la  conscience ”  in 
Israel.  For  a  Jew,  to  refuse  to  believe  in  him  as  a  person  and  hope  for  his 
coming,  is  apostasy.  However,  there  is  no  “messianology”  in  Israel;  theology 
never  became  an  autonomous  science  because  the  Jews  clung  to  the  Scriptures 
and  Talmud  as  the  primary,  if  not  unique,  source  of  all  human  knowledge. 
The  Pharisaic  tradition  offers  the  most  complete  summary  of  Messianic  teach¬ 
ings:  pre-existence  of  the  Messiah  prior  to  his  historical  manifestation;  exist¬ 
ence  of  a  suffering  and  redeeming  Messiah  as  well  as  of  a  triumphant  and 
reigning  Messiah ;  priesthood  of  the  Messiah  in  relation  to  the  sacramental  life 
of  Israel.  The  structures  of  Jewish  history  change  after  the  destruction  of  the 
Temple  in  A.D.  70.  The  Messiah  becomes  the  one  who  will  end  the  spiritual 
and  temporal  exile  of  Israel  and  restore  the  Temple  and  priesthood.  The  2000 
years  of  Israel’s  life  in  the  ghetto  manifest  her  greatness  in  her  incarnation 
of  the  suffering  Servant  of  Isaiah  and  her  fidelity  to  the  primacy  of  the  spirit. 
The  third  age  of  Israel’s  history,  the  founding  of  the  State  of  Israel,  is  of  great 
significance  for  all  who  share  the  spiritual  heritage  of  the  Jews.  C  considers 
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especially  the  mystery  of  the  divorce  between  Church  and  Synagogue  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  Messiah  who  is  to  reunite  them. — F.  P.  G. 


188.  Y.  M.-J.  Congar,  “Eucharistie  et  achievement  du  monde  en  Dieu,’ 
BibTerreSainte  12  (’58)  2-4. 

An  explanation  of  the  eschatological  significance  of  the  mystery  of  the 
Eucharist,  understood  as  a  changing,  not  as  an  annihilation,  of  the  bread  and 
wine. 


189.  J.  Danielou,  “Le  symbolisme  eschatologique  de  la  Fete  de  Tabernacles,” 
Irenikon  31  (1,  ’58)  19-40. 


Jewish  tradition  from  the  prophets  to  the  4th  century  A.D.  gives  a  Messianic 
interpretation  to  the  feast  of  Tabernacles.  Originally  a  vintage  feast,  it  later 
commemorated  Israel’s  sojourn  in  the  desert  in  order  to  bring  to  mind  the 
future  hopes  of  Israel  when  the  power  of  Yahweh  would  be  manifested.  Taber¬ 
nacles  accordingly  received  a  more  definitely  eschatological  interpretation.  Its 
place  at  the  end  of  the  calendar  year,  its  connection  with  the  annual  celebration 
of  the  establishment  of  the  kingdom,  and  elements  in  its  celebration  bring  out 
its  eschatological  nature.  The  huts  symbolize  the  life  of  the  just,  the  dwelling 
places  of  the  just  in  heaven,  their  resurrected  bodies.  Riesenfeld  finds  in  the 
eschatological  symbolism  of  Tabernacles  the  key  to  a  chief  episode  in  the  NT 
{Jesus  transfigure,  Uppsala,  1947).  The  lulab  (bouquet  of  willow,  palm, 
myrtle)  symbolizes  at  times  hope  of  immortality  in  an  after  life,  at  times  the 
good  works  of  the  just  which  are  to  be  rewarded  on  the  Last  Day.  The  ’ethrog 
(citrus  fruit)  has  the  same  significance  as  the  lulab  and  frequently  accompanies 
the  latter  on  funeral  monuments.  The  fathers  understood  it  as  a  symbol  of  the 
fruit  of  the  tree  of  life  which  grew  beside  the  rivers  of  living  water  in  Paradise. 
The  libation  of  water  originally  accompanied  a  prayer  for  rain,  later  symbolized 
the  Rock  of  living  water  in  the  desert,  finally  an  eschatological  outpouring  of 
living  water.  From  the  concept  of  living  water  the  fish  depicted  on  some 
Jewish  monuments  became  a  symbol  of  life  in  paradise.  The  crown  of  leaves 
worn  during  the  celebration  has  a  Jewish  origin  and  significance  symbolizing 
the  happiness  of  the  blessed  in  heaven. — A.  A.  C. 


190.  C.  Davies,  “The  Resurrection  of  the  Body,”  ClerRcv  43  (3,  ’58)  137- 
150;  (4,  ’58)  205-216. 

The  biblical  attitude  to  the  future  life  is  different  from  the  Greek.  For  the 
Greek,  death  is  a  release  for  the  imprisoned  spirit.  For  the  Bible,  death  is  an 
evil,  and  the  future  life  of  the  whole  man  (not  just  his  soul)  is  an  integral 
part  of  salvation. 

The  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body  underwent  slow  development 
in  the  OT,  and  even  by  the  time  of  our  Lord  a  universal  resurrection  was  not 
established.  Our  Lord,  by  his  statement:  “The  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac  and 
Jacob  is  not  a  God  of  the  dead  but  of  the  living,”  shows  that  the  belief  in  the 
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resurrection  is  an  aspect  of  the  traditional  belief  in  the  living  God  of  mighty 
deeds. 

But  Christ  hot  only  stated  the  principle ;  He  began  its  operation.  Paul 
stresses  that  His  Resurrection  is  the  defeat  of  death,  the  last  enemy,  and  the 
guarantee  of  our  resurrection  by  the  incorporation  of  our  bodies  into  the  body 
of  Christ.  According  to  John,  He,  the  Life,  is  the  source  of  our  life  too.  The 
realism  of  this  teaching  explains  the  realism  of  the  sacramental  teaching, 
especially  that  of  the  Eucharist,  by  which  our  bodies  are  brought  into  vital 
contact  with  the  body  of  Christ. 

The  explanation  of  what  the  resurrection  of  the  body  means  is  really  a 
question  of  philosophic  speculation.  The  most  popular  theory  is  that  the  body 
we  receive  is  the  same  quantified  matter  as  that  we  have  at  death.  This  in¬ 
volves  certain  difficulties,  but  might  seem  to  be  traditional.  However,  another 
opinion  which  is  in  line  with  Thomistic  thought  is  that  the  identity  of  the 
person  is  guaranteed  by  the  soul,  which  is  the  substantial  form,  so  that  any 
matter  which  the  soul  informs  is  identically  the  same  as  that  possessed  pre¬ 
viously. 

The  qualities  of  the  resurrected  body  are  said  to  be  splendor,  agility,  subtlety 
and  impassibility.  The  first  two  need  no  comment.  The  third  means  the  har¬ 
mony  and  rhythm  with  the  spiritual  due  to  the  perfect  integration  of  man’s 
nature.  Impassibility  means  freedom  from  suffering  and  corruption.  Does  it 
mean  freedom  from  change  ?  If  this  is  said,  it  is  hard  to  see  how  it  is  reconciled 
with  the  reality  of  a  living  organism. — L.  J. 

191.  C.  Davis,  “Notes  on  Recent  Work.  Mariology,”  ClerRev  43  (5,  ’58) 
274-294. 

I  This  bulletin  of  recent  Marian  theology  contains  some  NT  material. 

192.  C.  Dumont,  “Unite  et  diversite  des  signes  de  la  Revelation,”  NouvRev 
Thcol  80  (2,  ’58)  133-158. 

A  dogmatic  study  of  the  main  signs  of  revelation  shows  how  the  mystery 
!  of  the  risen  Christ  interweaves  and  thus  unifies  all  signs.  Hence  the  Resurrec¬ 
tion  renews  nature,  of  which  miracles  appear  as  the  normal  expression.  Over 
and  above  authenticating  Christ’s  mission,  miracles  portend  the  coming  kingdom 
brought  by  Christ,  and  are  not  only  focused  on  the  risen  Christ  but  inseparable 
from  His  person.  Prophecies,  the  miracle  of  the  divinely  directed  course  of 
historical  events,  are  revelation  itself  proclaiming  the  Messianic  kingdom.  Thus 
miracles  and  prophecies  find  their  unity  in  the  incarnate  Revelation,  being 
intrinsic  to  revelation  and  not  its  outward  seals  of  genuineness.  The  Church, 
seat  of  miracles  and  prophecies,  extends  throughout  time  and  space  the  living 
image  of  revelation,  and  as  the  Mystical  Body  of  Christ,  is  assimilated  to  the 
concrete  revelation.  Its  propagation,  holiness  and  effectiveness  bespeak  miracles 
of  its  nature,  while  its  unity  and  stability  manifest  those  of  its  history.  Signs 
of  revelation  are  essential  and  necessarily  diversified.  But  understanding  their 
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texture  and  reducing  them  to  unity  lead  to  a  deeper  knowledge  of  Christ  whom 
they  all  tend  to  reveal. — E.  A.  S. 

193.  F.  Durrwell,  “La  priere  chretienne,”  VieSpir  98  (439,  ’58)  473-483. 

A  study  of  the  basis  and  motives  of  prayer  in  the  NT,  particularly  in  Johan- 
nine  thought. 

194.  H.-M.  Feret,  “Presences  bibliques  de  Dieu  et  presence  eucharistique,” 
BibTerreSainte  12  (’58)  12-13. 

A  description  of  the  presence  of  God  at  Sichem,  at  Bethel,  among  His  people, 
in  the  Sanctuary  and  in  the  Eucharist. 

195.  A.  Gelin,  “Les  origines  bibliques  de  l’idee  de  martyre,”  LumVie  7  (36, 
’58)  123-129. 

The  first  martyr  to  appear  in  the  OT  is  the  Deutero-Isaian  suffering 
Servant.  Although  the  technical  term  “martyr”  does  not  appear  in  this  context, 
the  associations  connected  with  the  Servant  suggest  the  reality  of  martyrdom. 
(1)  The  Exile  brought  with  it  the  concept  of  the  prophet  as  one  called  to  bear 
the  responsibility  of  the  nation  in  its  salvation  and  to  risk  death  as  the  seal  of 
sincerity;  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel  are  the  examples.  In  this  concept  the  vision 
of  the  Servant  is  rooted.  (2)  The  Servant  is  further  associated  with  Israel 
itself  (Isa  49:3)  in  its  vocation  of  bearing  witness  to  Yahweh  before  the 
nations,  a  vocation  made  concrete  in  the  Exile.  We  have  a  Christian  parallel 
to  this  situation  in  Lk  24:47-48,  but  the  connection  between  witnessing  and 
martyrdom  is  not  explicit  in  either  case.  (3)  “The  oldest  interpretation  of  the 
Suffering  Servant”  ( cf .  H.  L.  Ginsburg,  VetTest  3  [’53]  400-404)  is  that 
found  in  the  book  of  Daniel  and  related  to  the  Hasidim,  who  faced  suffering 
courageously  in  defense  of  their  devotion  to  Yahweh  before  the  persecutions  of 
Antiochus  IV.  Their  invocation  of  the  Servant  made  him  the  patron  of  martyrs. 
Heb  11:35-38  applies  the  theme  of  martyrdom  to  the  prophets  of  old  and  of 
more  recent  times,  but  the  term  itself  remained  to  be  used  only  in  post-apostolic 
times. — G.  W.  M. 


196.  R.  W.  Gleason,  “Hell:  An  Apology,”  Thought  33  (129,  ’58)  165-182. 

A  statement  of  the  scriptural  and  dogmatic  doctrine  of  hell.  [This  article 
is  a  chapter  of  a  forthcoming  book.] 

197.  A.  Gonzalez,  “Los  ‘pobres’  heredan,”  CultBih  15  (160,  ’58)  162-177. 

The  historical  unity  of  the  OT  and  the  NT  is  traced  through  the  theme  of 
one  God,  one  people  and  one  land,  which  the  “poor”  inherit. 

198.  J.  Guillet,  “Le  Christ  prie  en  moi,”  Christus  5  (19,  ’58)  150-166. 

What  do  the  words  “to  pray  in  Jesus  Christ”  mean?  Would  it  be  to  add 
our  worthless  petitions  to  the  already  perfect  prayer  of  Christ,  or  to  yield  to  a 
false  spiritual  idleness?  True  prayer  in  Christ  consists  in  the  joint  prayer  of 
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Christ  as  head  of  the  Mystical  Body  and  of  Christians  as  its  members,  linked 
together  in  a  common  Spirit.  Indeed  the  gospel  and  tradition  teach  that,  like 
Jesus,  we  are  sons  praying  to  the  Father  who  dwells  in  us  and  is  ever  ready 
to  hear  and  even  to  anticipate  our  requests.  For  prayer  filled  every  moment 

of  the  life  of  Christ,  inspiring  his  momentous  decisions,  as  the  choice  of  His 

apostles  and  the  acceptance  of  His  death.  By  the  Holy  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass, 
the  Church  He  founded  continues  to  send  up  to  the  Father  a  universal  and 
perfect  prayer.  But  how  is  this  extension  of  Christ’s  prayer  rendered  possible? 
Through  the  Spirit  of  the  Son,  which  is  also  the  Spirit  of  the  Church.  There¬ 
fore  Christian  prayer  must  be  modeled  upon  Christ’s  and  animated  by  the  same 
Spirit.  This  does  not  mean  that  our  prayer  will  exclude  from  our  lives  all 
surrendering  of  our  own  will,  since  Christ’s  prayer  was  wholly  submitted  to 

the  Father’s  will  in  an  act  of  loving  faith. — M.-A.  B. 

199.  H.  P.  Hamann,  “Justification  by  Faith  in  Modern  Theology,”  ConcTlieol 
Mon  29  (1,  ’58)  25-37;  (2,  ’58)  98-113;  (3,  ’58)  187-199;  (4,  ’58) 
261-276. 

(1)  Paul’s  use  of  dikaiosyne  and  cognates  is  governed  almost  entirely  by 
the  OT  meanings  of  sadaq;  moreover,  it  is  common  Jewish  usage  of  his  day, 
namely  forensic.  Justification  and  regeneration  take  place  in  the  same  moment, 
but  they  do  not  mean  the  same  thing.  (2)  The  object  of  faith  is  factual.  (3) 
Rom  3:25  in  calling  Jesus  hilasterion  means  that  Jesus  is  for  all  the  world 
what  the  kapporet  of  the  Ark  was  for  Israel.  Christ’s  death  is  vicarious  atone¬ 
ment  which  meets  the  demands  of  God’s  righteousness.  This  is  the  object  of 
faith.  It  is  the  creation  of  a  new  situation  by  God.  Faith  in  justification  is 
pure  reception;  it  follows  justification;  it  is  first  and  foremost  the  trusting 
acceptance  of  an  accomplished  fact.  This  imputation  of  righteousness  in  justi¬ 
fication  is  not  an  ethical  fiction. — J.  O’R. 

200.  W.  Hess,  “Im  Kreuz  ,ist  Heil,”  BenMon  34  (3-4,  ’58)  90-98. 

In  the  teaching  of  the  NT  and  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church,  the  cross  is  a 
sign  of  salvation  through  suffering  and  a  sign  of  victory. 

201.  V.  Larranaga,  “Las  fuentes  biblicas  de  la  Eucaristia  en  el  N.T.  Prob- 
lemas  de  critica  historica  y  literaria  suscitados  dentro  del  protestantismo 
y  racionalismo  moderno,”  EstEcl  32  (124,  ’58)  71-92. 

A  survey  of  modern  Protestant  and  rationalist  positions  on  the  nature  of 
the  Last  Supper  and  of  the  Eucharist. — J.  E.  M. 

202.  \V.  S  van  Leeuwen,  “De  Vrede  als  telos”  [Peace  as  a  telos],  VoxTheol 
28  (’57-’58)  6-16. 

“Peace”  in  the  NT  is  not  a  static  reality — not  a  mere  state  of  rest  and  of 
freedom  from  care  and  strife — but  it  is  an  active  principle.  It  comes  from 
God  and  works  through  Christ  and  His  gospel;  in  the  midst  of  the  hostile 
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powers  of  this  world  it  establishes  community  with  God  and  among  men,  but 
at  the  same  time  it  rejects  those  who  reject  it.  It  works  towards  the  final 
establishment  of  the  perfect  community. — P.  L.  A. 

203.  A.  Lefevre,  “La  priere  continuelle,”  Christus  5  (19,  *58)  230-247. 

The  saying  of  the  Lord,  “We  ought  always  to  pray,  and  not  to  faint”  (Lk 
18:1),  echoed  in  the  advice  of  St.  Paul,  “Pray  without  ceasing”  (1  Thes  5:17), 
often  misleads  Christians  who  desire  to  conform  their  lives  with  the  teaching 
of  the  gospel.  For  some,  to  pray  continually  is  to  live  each  day  in  a  spirit  of 
prayer — since  to  work  is  to  pray — and  periods  of  formal  prayer  are  unnecessary 
and  a  waste  of  time.  Others  tend  rather  to  identify  continual  prayer  with  pure 
contemplation  and  are  thus  inclined  to  leave  such  a  high  ideal  to  people  in 
monasteries.  From  the  immediate  context  of  Lk  18:1  and  numerous  texts  of 
St.  Paul,  L  draws  out  the  true  meaning  of  the  evangelical  precept.  He  shows 
that  continual  prayer  consists  neither  in  pious  postures  and  vocal  formulas, 
nor  even  in  mental  prayer.  It  does  not  mean,  however,  that  periods  of  formal 
prayer  should  not  be  given  a  place  of  importance  in  every  Christian  life,  how¬ 
ever  busy  it  may  be.  For  they  are  necessary  to  foster  in  the  soul  a  fundamental 
attitude  of  submission  to  the  grace  and  the  will  of  God.  In  other  words,  he 
prays  continually  who  in  all  his  actions  yearns  for  the  kingdom  of  God,  truly 
lives  the  Our  Father. — P.  L. 

204.  S.  Lyonnet,  “De  notione  salutis  in  Novo  Testamento,”  VerbDom  36 
(1,  ’58)  3-15. 

A  lexicographical  study  of  “Savior,”  “salvation”  and  the  verb  “to  save” 
shows  that  the  sense  in  which  these  words  are  applied  to  Christ  is  markedly 
different  from  that  in  which  they  are  applied  to  Gentile  gods  and  emperors. 
“Salvation”  in  the  NT  usually  signifies  Messianic  salvation,  comprising  nega¬ 
tively  liberation  from  sin,  and  positively  a  partial  communication  of  those 
divine  blessings  the  full  possession  of  which  is  reserved  for  the  end  of  time. 
Hence  the  salvation  brought  by  Christ  produces  some  of  its  effects  here  on 
earth,  e.g.,  a  charity  in  the  human  institutions  of  the  Earthly  City  which  will 
be  consummated  in  the  City  of  God. — J.  F.  Bl. 

205.  J.  C.  McLelland,  “Mythology  and  Theological  Language,”  ScotJourn 
Theol  11  (1,  *58)  13-21. 

Since  God  has  condescended  to  communicate  the  divine  purpose  of  love 
through  creaturely  forms,  “theological  language  which  sets  forth  this  com¬ 
municative  revelation  will  be  proportionately  indirect  or  analogical.”  Medieval 
theology  emphasized  ignorance  as  the  highest  form  of  knowing  God  in  the 
threefold  way  which  derives  from  Plato  and  St.  Denis.  The  Reformers  chal¬ 
lenged  the  assumption  that  “revelation  implies  the  relationship  between  model 
and  image,  but  not  necessarily  a  form  of  personal  encounter.”  Contemporary 
theology  re-evaluates  the  assumption  that  “God’s  transcendence  means  God’s 
impassibility.” 
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The  Reformers  rejected  the  teaching  which  made  human  forms  docetic.  For 
them,  no  natural  analogy  but  only  the  distinctive  office  of  the  Holy  Spirit  could 
bridge  the  gap  between  human  forms  and  divine  content.  The  Reformers 
viewed  mystery  as  so  transcending  human  reason  that  human  terminology  could 
express  it  only  metaphorically;  similarly  Bultmann’s  concern  with  demythol- 
ogizing  reflects  another  approach  to  the  problem.  But  Bultmann  seems  to  have 
failed  properly  to  distinguish  the  analogical  nature  of  revelation,  and  the 
“improper”  nature  of  the  theological  interpretation  of  the  analogated  means  of 
grace.  As  to  whether  the  human  forms  and  worldly  patterns  assumed  in  the 
divine  revelation  are  themselves  part  of  the  “ultimate  event  of  Jesus  Christ,” 
the  Reformers  recognized  the  impropriety  of  human  language  stemming  from 
the  accommodative  nature  of  revelation  and  the  office  of  the  Spirit.  Thus  Bult¬ 
mann’s  problem  is  not  entirely  new,  and  Reformation  theology  seems  to  offer  a 
positive  answer  in  its  emphasis  on  the  new  humanity  of  Christ.  At  the  same 
time,  theology  owes  a  debt  to  Bultmann’s  emphasis  on  the  need  for  translating 
the  content  of  faith  into  the  living  analogies  of  contemporary  thought. — J.  F.  Br. 

206.  O.  Michel,  “Das  Problem  des  Staates  in  neutestamentlicher  Sicht,” 
TheolLitZeit  83  (3,  ’58)  161-166. 

In  opposition  to  O.  Cullmann  ( Der  Staut  im  Neuen  Testament,  Tubingen, 
1956)  it  must  be  emphasized  that  Jesus  was  condemned  and  crucified  as  a 
Jewish  Messianic  pretender,  and  that  therefore  the  title  of  Messiah  was  essen¬ 
tial  for  Jesus.  “Jesus  of  Nazareth  must  be  classified  historically  in  the  long 
succession  of  Messianic  pretenders  of  Judaism.”  [ Cf .  §§  2-188r-191r.] — J.  Bz. 

207.  J.  Mole,  “‘Time’  as  a  New  Apologetic,”  ScotJ ournTheol  11  (2,  ’58) 

150-157. 

Perhaps  we  should  ask  “When  is  time?”  rather  than  “What  is  time?”  The 
first  question  assumes  that  time  is  of  “substantival”  nature.  If,  instead,  we 
examine  the  incidence  of  time,  two  facts  emerge:  first,  time  is  relative  to  being, 
and  second,  time’s  relation  to  being  is  of  moral  significance.  The  moral  sig¬ 
nificance  arises  from  the  fact  that  time  expresses  the  tension  between  eternity 
as  the  mode  of  being  of  Divine  Being  and  temporality  as  the  mode  of  being 
of  created,  fallen  being.  The  focus  of  the  problem  is  the  present.  The  term 
present  has  a  double  meaning:  first,  it  may  be  understood  as  a  “point  of  time,” 
and  second,  it  is  a  locus  of  choice — opportunity  of  being  present  to  the  other. 
“There  is  a  fundamental  choice  in  the  heart  of  being:  either  to  be  present  to 
the  other — this  is  the  sense  of  the  process  of  Creation;  or  to  possess  the  other 
— this  is  the  sense  of  the  Fall.”  Eternity  is  the  mode  of  being  of  God,  who 
continually  wills  “the  other”  into  being.  Temporality  arises  from  a  will  which 
rejects  the  opportunity  of  present  self-giving  and  wills  instead  to  possess, 
saying,  “I  will  have.” 

M  claims  that  such  a  conception  of  time  has  a  contribution  to  make  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  Fall.  Consciousness  is  an  activity  of  separation,  a  flight  into 
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the  future.  This  “futurism”  is  a  will  for  self  or  a  determination  to  possess 
and  a  refusal  to  be  for  the  other.  In  this  sense,  past-present-future  temporality 
is  the  Fall.  Every  date,  implying  as  it  does  temporality,  is  the  date  of  the  Fall. 
M  suggests  that  a  “proof  by  time”  establishes  not  only  the  existence  of  God 
but  also  His  nature  as  revealed  in  Christ. — R.  G.  P. 

208.  M.  Paulot,  “La  Virginite  Chretienne,”  VieSpir  98  (438,  ’58)  402-429. 

Christian  virginity  is  a  priceless  gift  which  one  should  diligently  preserve. 
This  article  presents  an  historical  as  well  as  a  biblical  study  of  Christian 
virginity.  The  gospel  tells  us  that  virginity  is  a  gift  (Apoc  14:3-4)  ;  St.  Paul 
talks  about  the  same  subject  with  discretion.  The  sublimity  of  the  gift  is  based 
upon  a  free  act  of  the  will.  The  resurrection  of  the  whole  man  is  its  privilege. 
Virginity  is  a  mystical  and  a  sacred  alliance  resulting  from  a  perfect  friendship 
between  God  and  the  soul.  The  only  way  to  preserve  it  is  to  show  a  humble 
submission  to  God.  Such  a  way  of  life  has  always  existed  under  different 
forms :  consecration,  profession,  self-oblation. — M.  R. 

209.  B.  Prete,  “Potere  religioso  e  civile  secondo  la  dottrina  del  Nuovo  Testa- 
mento,”  SacDoc  3  (9,  ’58)  7-46. 

The  NT  is  concerned  with  the  relation  between  the  individual  Christian  and 
the  civil  authority.  P  examines  the  Synoptic  texts  on  the  payment  oi  tribute 
to  Caesar  (Mt  22:15-22  parr.),  St.  John  on  the  conversation  between  Jesus 
and  Pilate  (19:8-11),  and  the  prophecies  of  persecution  (Mt  10:17-22;  Mk 
13:9-13;  Lk  12:11-12;  21:10-17).  They  speak  of  the  reality  and  effectiveness 
of  a  civil  power  which  does  not  conflict  with  but  depends  upon  the  authority 
of  God.  Its  exercise  must  be  regulated  by  the  superior  norms  of  conscience 
and  the  objective  claims  of  equity.  The  sufferings  which  Christians  will  endure 
from  Jewish  and  pagan  authorities  express  the  trials  that  come  from  a  world 
that  ignores  the  message  of  Christ. 

The  Acts  stress  the  limits  of  human  authority  in  the  face  of  the  obligations 
due  to  God  (16:16-40;  5:29;  4:19-20;  5-28-39).  The  Epistles  emphasize  the 
divine  source  of  all  authority  and  the  unity  of  the  Christian  concept  of  obedi¬ 
ence  to  all  legitimate  authority  from  supernatural  motives  (1  Pt  2:9,  13-17; 
3:1-17;  Rom  13:1-7;  1  Cor  6:1-8).  The  Apocalypse  explains  the  conflict 
between  the  kingdoms  of  earth  and  the  kingdom  of  heaven  in  eschatological 
terms  which  reveal  the  opposition  between  them  on  earth  to  be  one,  not  of 
contradictory  powers,  but  of  irreconcilable  motivation  (13:1-10;  20:7-9; 
6:9-10).— J.  L.  M. 

210.  B.  Ramazzotti,  “La  liberta  cristiana,”  RivistBib  6  (1,  ’58)  50-82. 

The  Christian  message  is  a  message  of  freedom  (Jn  8:34-36;  Acts  15;  Jas 
1:25;  Rom  8:2;  Galatians).  It  is  the  freedom  from  servitude  of  all  forms 
hindering  man  from  ordering  his  life  towards  his  own  proper  end.  (1)  Chris- 
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tian  freedom  is  freedom  from  sin,  original,  actual  and  habitual,  in  man’s  nature 
forcing  it  into  evil  (Mt  1:21;  Lk  1:77;  Jn  1:29;  Rom  1:21,  etc.)  ;  this  freedom 
is  effected  by  the  indwelling  of  the  Spirit  (Rom  8:2)  and  charity  (Gal  5:22). 
(2)  It  is  freedom  from  death,  the  negation  of  life  as  Christ  is  its  source  (Rom 
5:21,  etc.;  1  Cor  15:50;  2  Tim  1:10),  and  a  victory  of  the  Spirit  (Gal  5:25; 
Eph  1:14;  Rom  8:9-11).  (3)  It  is  freedom  from  demoniac  forces  through 
obedience  to  God’s  will  (Mt  4:1;  Lk  13:16;  Jn  12:3;  Gal  1:4,  13;  Phil  2:5). 
(4)  It  is  freedom  from  the  flesh,  i.e.,  from  the  perverse  impulses  inherent  in 
human  nature,  through  baptism  and  charity  (Gal  5;  Rom  8).  (5)  It  is  freedom 
from  the  elements  of  the  world,  or  the  movements  of  the  celestial  bodies,  on 
which  both  Jews  and  pagans  depended  for  their  cult  calendar  (Gal  4:3,  4-10). 
(6)  It  is  freedom  from  the  present  psychic  age  as  opposed  to  the  pneumatic, 
spiritual  age  (Gal  4:13;  1  Cor  2:8;  2  Cor  4:4;  Eph  2:2);  these  two  ages 
coexist.  (7)  It  is  freedom  from  fate,  a  pagan  concept  enclosing  life  within  a 
fixed  circle  as  against  the  Christian  concept  of  movement  towards  a  definite 
goal.  The  Christian  is  the  man  of  hope  and  hence  of  joy  (Rom  5:4  f. ;  8:30; 
1  Pt  1:3-5).  (8)  Finally  it  is  freedom  from  all  sorts  of  laws  (Rom  7:1-6, 
16-22;  Gal  2:19,  etc.).  Man  is  henceforth  guided  by  the  inner  movements  of 
the  Spirit  in  himself  (Gal  5:8)  ;  the  Law  gave  light  but  no  power  (Rom 
7:14-25,  etc.;  Gal  3:9,  etc.;  Heb  7:18). 

Christian  freedom  is  the  inner  ordering  of  life  in  unison  with  Christ  through 
the  spiritual  germ  implanted  in  man  through  baptism  in  union  with  the  Holy 
Spirit  (Gal  3:14,  etc.;  2  Cor  3:17).  The  perfection  of  this  freedom  is  propor¬ 
tionate  to  the  perfection  of  the  Spirit  to  which  it  is  due  (Gal  5:1-13;  6:15; 
Rom  6:10;  1  Pt  1:3;  Jn  3:4;  2  Cor  5:17;  Eph  2:10).  Within  the  Christian 
man  there  is  a  continual  struggle  between  the  forces  of  evil  and  the  Spirit 
(Rom  7:8;  Gal  5).  The  victory  is  due  to  grace  (Acts  4:31;  Phil  3:10  ff.). 
Freedom  is  the  status  of  the  creatures  on  whom  God  has  established  his 
dominion  through  the  Spirit  of  Christ. — C.  S. 

211.  K.  Runia,  “Karl  Barth  on  Man  in  His  Time,”  RefTheolRev  17  (1,  ’58) 

1-11. 

Exposition  and  criticism  of  Barth’s  doctrine  on  time  as  a  gift  of  God  to  men 
through  Christ  and  on  death  as  the  natural  end  of  life  and  as  a  sentence. 

212.  J.  Sagues,  “El  pecado  heredaclo  de  Adan  pecado  estricto?”  EstEcl  32 

(125,  ’58)  135-171. 

Though  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  imagine  a  sin  which  is  a  strict  sin  without 
considering  it  as  the  effect  of  personal  volition,  the  Councils  as  well  as  the 
tradition  of  both  the  East  and  the  West  do  not  posit  any  will  but  that  of  Adam 
as  responsible  for  original  sin;  at  the  same  time  these  sources  insist  that 
original  sin  is  not  a  mere  penalty  but  a  strict  sin  in  each  one  of  the  descendants 
of  Adam. — P.  J.  R. 
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213.  H.-H.  Schrey,  “Rechtfertigung  unci  Geschichte.  Neuere  Literatur  zur 

Ethik.  Fortsetzung.  II.  Einzelprobleme,”  TheolRund  24  (3,  ’56-’ 57)  199- 
238. 

This  bulletin  of  works  on  Christian  law  and  ethics  includes  discussions  on 
the  law  and  the  gospel,  on  Rom  2:14  ff.  and  on  the  doctrine  of  the  two  king¬ 
doms. 


214.  J.  N.  Sevenster,  “Gods  zorg  voor  de  enkeling  in  het  Nieuwe  Testament 
en  in  de  geschriften  van  Seneca”  [God’s  Care  of  the  Individual  in  the 
NT  and  in  the  Writings  of  Seneca],  VoxTheol  28  (’57-’58)  86-92. 

In  classic  thought  the  idea  of  providence  has  been  developed  most  of  all  by 
Stoicism,  of  which  Seneca  was  a  representative  roughly  contemporaneous  with 
the  NT.  It  has  often  been  too  easily  assumed  that  the  Christian  idea  of  provi¬ 
dence  is  narrow  and  centered  on  the  individual,  while  the  Greeks  had  a  broad, 
cosmic  idea  of  providence.  But  in  fact  the  salvation  preached  by  the  NT  is 
cosmic  in  its  dimensions  (Jn  1:1-3;  Rom  8:18-23;  1  Cor  8:6;  Col  1:15-18). 
Within  this  cosmic  setting,  however,  God’s  care  of  the  individual  is  everywhere 
evident,  even  though  die  NT  has  no  technical  term  for  it.  Just  because  the 
scope  of  God’s  working  is  so  all-embracing,  it  extends  to  every  single  individual 
and  establishes  a  personal  relationship  with  him. 

There  is  no  such  personal  relationship  between  God  and  man  in  Stoicism; 
not  because  its  idea  of  providence  was  broader,  less  anthropocentric  and  more 
cosmic,  but  simply  because  in  the  Stoic  system  such  a  personal  relationship  was 
impossible.  Whenever  Seneca  seems  to  imply  a  personal  providence,  it  is  clear 
from  the  context  that  he  is  thinking  only  of  an  immovable  fate,  which  has  been 
established  once  for  all  by  the  godhead  (his  indiscriminate  use  of  “God”  and 
“the  gods”  is  significant)  and  to  which  God  Himself  is  subject.  Even  the  well- 
known  Senecan  parallels  to  Mt  5:44  f.;  6:25-31;  10:29  should  be  understood 
in  the  same  perspective.  Those  benefits  which  might  come  to  the  individual 
from  providence  are  only  a  necessary  result  of  eternal  laws,  which  have  been 
established  regardless  of  the  individual’s  interest. — P.  L.  A. 


215.  J.  A.  Shuel,  “The  Blessed  Virgin  in  Classical  Anglicanism,’ 
Theol  4  (3,  ’58)  187-194. 


CanJourn 


Mariology  in  Anglicanism  of  the  16th  and  17th  centuries,  now  little  studied, 
was  then  a  prominent  problem.  Anglican  divines  consciously  sought  the  middle 
way  between  Roman  and  Puritan  extremes,  a  way  found  in  Scripture  and 
defined  by  the  General  Councils,  part  of  the  full  Catholic  Faith.  In  particular 
they  guarded  the  ancient  titles  “Mother  of  God”  and  “second  Eve”  as  express¬ 
ing  Mary’s  real  instrumentality  in  the  scheme  of  redemption.  Both  titles  are 
defended  from  Scripture  by  the  Anglican  episcopate  in  The  Institution  of  a 
Christian  Man  (1537).  Anthony  Stafford  ( The  Female  Glory,  1635);  Bishop 
George  Bull  ( Primitive  Christianity  Maintained  and  Defended,  1714)  ;  John 
Donne  in  sermons  and  poems;  and  Bishops  Hickes,  Ken  and  Jeremy  Taylor 
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justified  both  titles.  In  addition  Bishops  Jewel,  Bramhall,  Pearson  ( Exposition 
of  the  Creed,  1659),  and  Andrewes  with  Whitaker,  Isaac  Barrow  and  Robert 
Nelson  ( Companion  for  the  Festivals  and  Fasts,  1703)  employed  the  former 
title,  and  Bishops  Hutchinson,  Forbes,  and  Hall  the  latter — a  significant  con¬ 
sensus  and  devotion  in  difficult  times. — J.  C.  H. 

216.  C.  Spicq,  “La  Fidelite  dans  la  Bible,”  VieSpir  98  (437,  ’58)  311-327. 

Faithfulness  is  a  fundamental  virtue  which  governs  the  exercise  of  all  the 
others;  it  is,  therefore,  the  basis  of  religion.  God  is  faithful  because  He  accom¬ 
plishes  whatever  He  promises.  God  has  chosen  His  own  nation  Israel;  He  will 
be  faithful  to  His  alliance  because  His  love  is  a  true  one.  In  the  NT  the  Divine 
Love  becomes  more  personal.  St.  Paul  tells  us  that  God  is  faithful  with  con¬ 
stancy  and  efficacy;  there,  we  find  the  formal  motive  for  our  hope.  'In  return, 
man  has  to  be  faithful  to  God,  in  keeping  the  faith  promised  to  his  Creator. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  unfaithful  is  the  one  who  voluntarily  fails  in  his  engage¬ 
ments.  Let  us  remember  that  Christ  is  our  model  of  faithfulness  (Apoc  3:14). 
He  who  wants  to  be  a  true  follower  of  Christ  has  to  be  faithful  in  small  things ; 
he  has  to  pray  day  after  day  in  order  that  the  impossible  may  become  possible 
with  the  help  of  almighty  God. — M.  R. 

217.  T.  M.  Taylor,  “Kingdom,  Family,  Temple,  and  Body.  Implications  from 
the  Biblical  Doctrine  of  the  Church  for  the  Christian  Attitude  Amid  Cul¬ 
tural  and  Racial  Tensions,”  Interpretation  12  (2,  ’58)  174-193. 

Is  membership  in  the  Church  of  Christ  restrictive  or  open  to  all?  From  a 
consideration  of  the  Church  under  four  familiar  aspects,  the  author  concludes 
that  it  is  open  to  all.  (1)  The  major  antecedent  of  the  concept  of  “the  Church” 
in  the  teachings  of  Jesus  is  the  kingdom  of  God.  Now  among  the  prerequisites 
to  kingdom  citizenship,  none  is  culturally,  economically  or  racially  determined. 
Rather  it  is  clear  that  all  men,  all  nations  and  all  strata  of  human  society  are 
not  only  eligible,  but  are  to  be  encouraged  to  become  members.  (2)  Jesus  also 
used  the  analogy  of  the  Semitic  family  to  describe  the  kingdom.  He  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  kingdom  who  severs  all  ties  in  order  to  cling  to  the  will  of  the 
heavenly  Father.  Therefore  relationships  within  the  family  of  God  are  found 
at  a  deeper  level  than  those  resulting  from  the  mere  accidents  of  human  parent¬ 
hood.  (3)  In  cleansing  the  Temple,  Jesus  made  His  own  a  significant  line 
from  the  OT :  “My  house  shall  be  called  a  house  of  prayer  for  all  the  nations.” 
His  temple,  then,  was  to  be  open  to  all  comers,  a  family  drawn  from  all  nations 
and  dedicated  to  prayer.  Thus  the  kingdom  was  meant  to  be  multiracial  and 
multinational  from  the  very  start. 

(4)  In  St.  Paul  the  concept  of  the  Church  found  its  fullest  NT  expression, 
and  for  Paul  the  Church  was  the  Body  of  Christ.  Each  Christian  is  compared 
to  the  parts  of  a  body,  each  part  working  for  the  good  of  the  whole.  Christians 
differ  only  in  the  grace-gifts  given  to  each  by  the  Spirit.  There  are  no  eco¬ 
nomic,  educational,  national,  racial  or  social  distinctions  among  them,  but  only 
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differences  of  functions  within  the  body.  Thus  it  becomes  apparent  that  the 
Church  has  but  one  requirement  for  membership:  that  one  should  do  the  will 
of  God  and  accept  Christ’s  righteousness  by  faith. — J.  T.  K. 

218.  T.  F.  Torrance,  “Le  Sacerdoce  royal,”  VerbCaro  12  (47,  ’58)  231-328. 

French  translation  by  G.  Huni  of  Royal  Priesthood  ( Scottish  Journal  of 
Theology  Occasional  Papers  No.  3).  [Cf.  §§  2-198r,  199r.] 

219.  T.  F.  Torrance,  “The  Origins  of  Baptism,”  ScotJournTlieol  11  (2,  ’58) 
158-171. 

The  origin  and  significance  of  Christian  baptism  can  be  better  understood 
from  the  Jewish  conception  of  proselyte  baptism.  The  latter  involved  three 
elements.  (1)  Circumcision.  The  proselyte  ( ger )  had  to  be  circumcised  in 
order  to  take  part  in  the  Passover  and  be  under  the  one  Law  of  the  one 
Covenant.  In  circumcision  the  Covenant  was  cut  into  the  flesh  of  Israel  as  a 
sign  and  seal  of  its  promised  fulfillment.  This  was  achieved  vicariously  for  all 
Israel  by  the  Servant  of  the  Lord,  who  is  anointed  with  the  Holy  Spirit  and 
through  whom  the  Spirit  is  bestowed.  As  interpreted  by  NT  writers,  circum¬ 
cision  is  fulfilled  in  the  New  Covenant  in  the  blood  of  Christ,  and  in  His  gift 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  Old  Covenant  no  longer  remains  in  force  in  the  old 
form  and  therefore  its  outward  sign  is  displaced.  Baptism  is  applied  to  all  who 
draw  near  in  Christ  and  are  incorporated  into  the  Covenant  people  as  ^pilgrims 
and  sojourners,”  i.e.,  as  Christian  gerim.  (2)  Sprinkling  of  sin-offering  water. 
Baptizein  used  religiously  in  the  OT  most  often  refers  to  this  solemn  cleansing 
by  sprinkling.  Thought  of  in  some  sense  as  a  baptism  of  death  to  sin,  this 
ordinance  of  separation  and  “un-sinning”  was  applied  to  gerim  as  well  as  to 
Israelites  and  added  solemnity  to  their  circumcision.  Circumcision  itself  came 
to  be  interpreted  in  terms  of  a  Messianic  gift  of  the  Spirit,  but  the  association  of 
the  sprinkling  of  water  added  to  that  the  idea  of  a  baptism  of  the  Spirit  which 
was  at  once  “un-sinning”  and  quickening.  (3)  Ablution  in  water.  In  Judaism 
the  rites  of  purification  seem  to  go  back  to  rites  associated  with  the  laver  in 
the  Tabernacle  originally  designed  or  later  interpreted  to  symbolize  the  crossing 
of  the  Red  Sea.  It  represented  a  liturgical  extension  into  the  worship  of  Israel 
of  its  sanctification  and  cleansing  as  a  people  taken  into  holy  Covenant  with 
God.  Applied  to  proselytes  at  the  end  of  their  initiation,  it  meant  their  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  mighty  acts  of  Israel’s  redemption,  their  entry  into  the  holy 
and  priestly  people,  their  readiness  through  sanctification  to  receive  instruction 
from  the  Law  of  God. 

Since  these  ideas  are  found  in  the  Qumran  writings,  it  is  apparent  that  there 
was  within  Judaism  a  development  in  reinterpreting  the  OT  similar  to  that 
which  appears  in  the  NT.  (1)  In  all,  circumcision  itself  falls  into  the  back¬ 
ground.  What  is  important  is  its  fulfillment  in  the  anointing  of  the  Spirit.  (2) 
Though  gerim  are  mentioned  as  a  distinct  group  of  novitiates,  all  members 
admitted  by  lustrations  and  oath-taking  were  regarded  as  proselytes  to  the 
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Lord  or  converts  to  a  New  Covenant.  All  must  undergo  repentance  and  puri¬ 
fication,  circumcised  Jew  and  proselyte  alike.  (3)  There  is  an  apparent  reaction 
against  a  crude  and  literalist  practising  of  the  cult  in  favor  of  an  attempt  to 
translate  the  priestly  cult  into  the  actual  life  and  existence  of  the  Covenant 
people.  The  difference  from  the  Christian  conception  is  that  the  Church  is 
the  people  of  the  Covenant  because  that  Covenant  has  actually  been  fulfilled 
in  Christ.  Baptism  is  into  His  name,  for  He  is  Mediator  of  the  Covenant. 
—A.  A.  C. 

220.  A.  Vandenbunder,  “De  apostolische  kracht  van  onze  zwakheid”  [The 
Apostolic  Strength  of  Our  Weakness],  CollBrugGand  4  (1,  ’58)  57-79. 

The  experience  of  his  own  weakness  and  impotence,  spiritual  and  apostolic, 
or  even  the  sense  of  utter  failure,  should  not  discourage  a  priest;  for  these  are 
all  elements  of  the  apostolic  life.  The  examples  of  St.  Paul  and  of  Christ  Him¬ 
self  show  that  God’s  saving  power  has  chosen  to  work  through  the  medium 
of  human  frailty. — P.  L.  A. 

221.  J.  N.  Walty,  “Bulletin  de  theologie  protestante,”  RevSciPhilTheol  42 
(2,  ’58)  349-370. 

W  examines  recent  works  on  Bultmann  and  demythologizing. 

222.  J.  S.  Whale,  “Christians  and  Time,”  CanJournTheol  4  (2,  ’58)  86-94. 

Time  is  a  problem.  As  St.  Augustine  said,  “If  anyone  asks  me  what  time 
is,  I  cannot  say;  if  no  one  asks  me,  I  know  very  well.”  From  the  Hellenic 
part  of  our  heritage — yes,  Christian  heritage — time  is  in  contrast  with  eternity, 
finiteness  with  infinity.  But  time,  and  therefore  history  become  mere  shadows 
of  reality.  Turning  to  the  Hebrew  prophets  we  find  time  as  the  sacramental 
vehicle  of  God’s  activity,  the  means  by  which  He  discloses  His  will.  Thus  for 
them  the  content  of  time  is  decision  and  action.  Time  is  an  urgent  moral 
demand.  Who  can  meet  this  demand?  No  man  and  no  nation.  In  the  OT, 
however,  God  has  not  only  His  strange  work  but  also  His  proper  work.  He 
condemns  sin;  “nevertheless”  ( tamen )  he  shows  mercy.  These  two  unite  in 
apocalypse  where,  in  J.  A.  T.  Robinson’s  phrase,  “the  ultimately  real  .  .  .  [is] 
ultimately  realized.”  Thus  the  goal  and  end  ( telos  and  finis)  of  history  are 
equated  in  the  Bible. 

But  the  gospel  takes  us  further.  Here  the  eschatological  hope  is  realized. 
God  in  the  person  of  the  Messiah  has  visited  and  redeemed  His  people.  The 
kingdom  of  God,  the  Messianic  Age,  the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  are  all  now. 
But,  in  another  sense,  the  end  is  not  yet.  Christ’s  Resurrection  is  the  “earnest” 
(’ arrabon )  of  the  future.  Yet  as  with  the  Jew  at  Passover  so  for  the  Christian 
with  his  Christian  Year,  with  his  pulpit,  altar  and  font,  the  past  and  future 
become  present  sacramentally.  Thus  meeting  Christ  in  His  past  humility  and 
future  glory  the  Church  transcended  its  disappointment  of  an  early  consumma¬ 
tion,  but  preserved  that  urgency  which  continuously  informs  and  interprets  the 
eschatological  “now.” — J.  C.  H. 
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223.  D.  Zahringer,  “Kirche  Jesu  Christi,”  BenMon  34  (3-4,  ’58)  85-89. 

A  better  understanding  of  the  apostolic,  and  more  specifically  Pauline,  con¬ 
cept  of  the  Church  helps  to  show  the  continuity  throughout  its  history  of  the 
Church’s  cultic  celebration  of  the  redemption. 

What  Is  Biblical  Theology ? 

224.  J.  Alonso,  “La  Teologia  biblica  a  traves  de  la  Historia:  Consideracion 
de  algunas  tendencias,”  MiscCom  29  (’58)  9-27. 

An  examination  of  the  tendencies  displayed  in  the  relatively  brief  history  of 
biblical  theology  leads  to  the  formulation  of  the  following  descriptive  definition. 
Biblical  theology  is  “a  discipline  which  gathers  and  systematizes  the  data  of 
biblical  faith,  taking  into  account  the  particular  dynamism  with  which  this  faith 
appeared  in  the  history  of  a  people — at  once  human  history  and  divine  revela¬ 
tion — but  seeking  also  to  go  beyond  historicism  by  projecting  the  biblical 
revelation,  come  to  its  term,  along  ascending  lines.” — G.  W.  M. 

^  , 
tt 

225.  C.  Charlier,  “Die  Leitgedanken  der  Heilsgeschichte,”  BenMon  34 
(7-8,  ’58)  270-278. 

A  chapter  from  the  forthcoming  German  translation,  by  the  monks  of.  Beuron, 
of  C’s  La  Lecture  chretienne  de  la  Bible. 

226.  A.  E.  Harvey,  “A  Crisis  in  Biblical  Theology,”  Listener  60  (Aug.  14, 
’58)  241-242. 

Modern  biblical  theology  faces  problems  not  posed  by  the  Reformers:  e.g., 
alternation  of  present  and  future  in  texts  that  speak  of  the  kingdom  of  God, 
and  the  reality  and  nature  of  Christ’s  Second  Coming.  Christian  belief  in  the 
parousia  down  the  ages  has  varied  with  regard  to  its  imminence,  but  has  held 
fast  to  the  fact.  Now  J.  A.  T.  Robinson,  in  his  Jesus  and  His  Coming  (London, 
1958),  tries  to  drive  a  wedge  between  what  Jesus  really  said  on  the  subject 
and  the  whole  of  NT  and  early  Christian  interpretation.  Applying  source- 
criticism,  he  concludes  that  Jesus  merely  reaffirmed,  in  terms  of  His  own 
mission  and  ultimate  vindication,  traditional  Jewish  belief  in  the  end  of  the 
world,  universal  resurrection  and  judgment.  His  words  were  transformed  by 
the  gospel  tradition  into  forecasts  of  His  impending  return.  R’s  method  lacks 
the  splendid  impartiality  required  of  the  biblical  theologian.  Far  from  leaving 
us  a  manual  of  His  teaching,  Jesus  bequeathed  us  His  living  word  in  the  shape 
of  His  Church;  we  need  good  reasons  to  reject  her  interpretation.  R’s  “realized 
eschatology” — that  kingdom,  judgment,  Second  Coming  are  here  already — is 
vague  and  wishful  thinking  which  takes  no  account  of  the  world  as  it  is. 
Christ’s  Second  Coming  will  be  something  naturally  and  gloriously  different. 
— G.  G. 
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227.  G.  Sevenster,  “Hoofdmomenten  uit  de  studie  der  Bijbelse  theologie” 
[Main  Issues  of  Biblical  Theology],  VoxTheol  28  (’57-’58)  105-117. 

A  general  conspectus  of  the  different  questions  raised  in  the  field  of  NT 
theology  by  recent  publications,  with  critical  annotations  on  a  number  of  specific 

points. — P.  L.  A. 

228.  C.  Spicq,  “Nouvelles  reflexions  sur  la  theologie  biblique,”  RevSciPhil 
Theol  42  (2,  ’58)  209-219. 

Biblical  theology  is  authentic  theology,  distinct  from  Religionsgeschichte 
and  exegesis.  It  is  closely  linked  with  and  controlled  by  speculative  theology, 
and  it  uses  tradition,  the  Church  and  the  analogy  of  faith  to  express  the  word 
of  God  scientifically.  Biblical  theology  is  a  historical  discipline  because  of  its 
material  object,  but  its  formal  object — revealed  truth  as  contained  in  the  Semitic 
and  Hellenistic  categories  of  the  hagiographer — makes  it  theology.  Its  purpose 
is  to  re-think  Scripture  with  the  same  mentality  as  the  hagiographer  and  to 
dig  out  what  is  implied  and  presupposed  in  it.  The  sacred  writers  were  biblical 
theologians  because  they  made  successive  efforts  to  fathom  the  message.  St. 
Luke  did  this  by  using  the  midrash  to  interpret  Christ’s  childhood.  Biblical 
theology,  therefore,  is  born  of  the  union  of  OT  exegesis  and  religious  medi¬ 
tation  on  Christ’s  life  ( cf .  Lk  2:51).  Its  unifying  principle  is  Christ  revealing 
the  God  of  love — the  agape  expressing  the  mystery  of  God  according  to  St. 
John  and  the  mutual  relations  of  man  with  God  according  to  Scripture  as 
a  whole. — A.  H.  P. 

229.  A.  Viard,  ‘‘Bulletin  de  theologie  biblique,”  RevSciPhilTheol  42  (2,  ’58) 
324-348. 

V  discusses  forty-eight  recent  works  on  the  NT. 

230.  H.  G.  Wood,  “The  Present  Position  of  New  Testament  Theology:  Retro¬ 
spect  and  Prospect,”  NTStud  4  (3,  ’58)  169-182. 

The  theology  of  the  NT  exists  independently  of  us.  We  must  understand 
it  in  itself  before  interpreting  it  with  reference  to  ourselves.  From  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  century  we  have  been  acutely  aware  of  the  “peril  of  modernizing 
Jesus.”  Three  factors  have  been  involved:  (1)  the  assumptions  of  the  religions- 
gcschicJitliche  Schule;  (2)  thorough-going  eschatology;  (3)  form-criticism. 
The  first  two  factors  have  over-emphasized  the  Judaism  of  Jesus  and  depre¬ 
ciated  the  role  of  Jesus  for  the  origin  of  the  primitive  Church  and  its  message. 
The  third  has  lowered  our  assessment  of  the  historical  value  of  the  tradition 
about  Jesus.  However,  some  of  the  presuppositions  of  the  religionsgeschicht- 
lichc  Schule  are  now  seen  to  be  questionable;  thorough-going  eschatology  is 
no  longer  tenable,  and  the  scepticism  of  the  form-critics’  analysis  of  the  Synop¬ 
tic  traditions  is  increasingly  felt  to  be  excessive. 

It  is  at  least  as  important  to  realize  the  mistake  in  trying  to  make  Jesus  out 
to  be  simply  the  child  of  the  first  century  A.D.  as  it  is  to  avoid  the  peril  of 
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modernizing  Him.  The  religionsgeschichtliche  Schule  will  always  try  to 
account  for  the  role  of  Jesus  in  terms  of  the  environment  and  they  will  always 
fail.  The  form-critics  have  tended  to  take  too  narrow  a  view  of  the  interests 
of  the  first  disciples.  They  have  assumed  too  readily  that  the  faith  would  be 
best  commended  by  free  invention  rather  than  by  faithful  reporting,  and  that 
the  interpretation  would  distort  rather  than  illuminate  the  record  of  the  events. 
It  may  be  that  such  massive  contributions  as  Mowinckel’s  and  Sjoberg’s  have 
made  Wrede’s  hypothesis  (accepted  and  rehabilitated  by  the  form-critics) 
finally  untenable.  The  Fourth  Gospel  should  be  evaluated  historically  in  the 
light  of  the  Evangelist’s  conception  of  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The 
Evangelist  is  not  indifferent  to  history,  but  under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  past  events  take  on  new  meanings.  There  is  not  only  remembrance  but 
also  revelation  through  remembrance.  The  Fourth  Evangelist  points  the  way 
to  our  right  understanding  of  the  eschatology  of  the  primitive  Church.  The 
final  judgment  is  taking  place  here  and  now — nevertheless,  there  is  to  be  a 
consummation  of  history. — R.  G.  P. 

Christology 

231.  M.-E.  Boismard,  “Le  Christ- Agneau,  Redempteur  des  Hommes,” 
LumVie  7  (36,  ’58)  91-104. 

The  doctrine  of  the  redemption  expressed  in  terms  of  Christ  the  Lamb 
appears  notably  in  1  Pt  1:18-19,  which  is  part  of  a  baptismal  homily.  The 
figure  of  the  Lamb  refers  to  the  paschal  lamb  of  Exod  12.  The  word  “redeem” 
recalls  Exodus  also.  Redemption  is  from  the  “vain  conduct,”  the  profitless 
moral  life,  the  idol-worship  of  pre-conversion  days.  The  blood  of  the  lamb  in 
Exodus  was  merely  a  sign  of  the  deliverance  of  the  Israelites;  in  1  Peter  as 
in  late  Jewish  tradition,  it  was  the  efficacious  means  of  salvation,  possessing 
true  redemptive  value.  But  the  redemption  in  this  paschal  homily  is  not  expia¬ 
tion  of  the  sins  of  men,  but  rather  more  generally,  expiation  of  the  root  of  sin, 
ignorance  of  the  true  God  or  idolatry  ( cf .  1  Pt  2:9-10).  A  similar  thought 
pattern  occurs  in  the  Apocalypse,  where  Christ  is  very  frequently  presented 
as  the  Lamb  who  redeems  mankind  by  His  blood.  The  Fourth  Gospel  also 
appears  to  reflect  the  same  Exodus  typology.  The  remark  of  John  the  Baptist 
in  Jn  1:29,  “Behold  the  Lamb  of  God,  who  takes  away  the  sin  of  the  world,” 
is  only  an  apparent  exception  to  this  doctrine  of  deliverance  from  the  world 
(darkness)  to  the  heavenly  kingdom  (light).  The  original  words  were  prob¬ 
ably:  “Behold  the  servant  of  God,”  since  the  same  Aramaic  word  can  be  used 
for  “lamb”  and  “servant.”  The  reference  is  rather  to  Isa  42:1-2  than  to  Exod 
12,  though  the  Evangelist  may  have  wished  to  combine  both  figures,  thus  linking 
the  notion  of  expiation  for  sin  with  that  of  redemption. — G.  W.  M. 

232.  J.  Cambier,  “La  Seigneurie  du  Christ  sur  son  Lglise  et  sur  le  Monde 
d’apres  le  Nouveau  Testament,”  Irenikon  30  (4,  ’57)  379-404. 

From  the  fundamental  texts  (mostly  Pauline)  treating  the  Lordship  of  Christ 
and  from  the  OT  passages  which  echo  through  them,  we  learn  the  double 
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foundation  of  the  Lordship:  Christ’s  role  in  creating  all  things,  and  His  role 
in  restoring  all  things.  It  is  clear  that  in  the  NT  at  least,  the  texts  pertaining 
to  the  Lordship  have  a  wholly  religious  significance.  St.  Paul  shows  the 
I  divinity  of  the  Lord  by  linking  Him  with  the  Father  or  the  Holy  Spirit:  Christ 
is  the  sole  intermediary;  He  is  the  Lord  of  all  things  by  the  will  of  the  Father 
i  and  for  the  glory  of  the  Father.  He  has  complete  authority  over  His  Church, 
!  not  only  in  directing  His  apostles,  but  in  granting  faith  to  the  believer.  The 
,  Lordship  of  Christ  must  be  accepted  as  a  fundamental  value  conditioning  the 
!  entire  life  of  the  believer,  who  must  render  Christ  worship  especially  in  the 
Eucharist,  must  put  on  a  “new  life”  and  die  to  all  that  is  not  of  the  Lord.  He 
must  invoke  the  all-powerful  name  of  the  Lord  which  he  cannot  do  without 
the  aid  of  the  Spirit.  The  final  exaltation  of  the  Lord  will  come  on  the  Last 
Day  which  will  be  a  day  of  victory  over  His  enemies  and  a  day  of  glory  for 
His  servants. — P.  J.  R. 

233.  P.  E.  Davis,  “Jesus  in  Relation  to  Believing  Men.  Prolegomena  to  a 
Christology,”  Interpretation  12  (1,  ’58)  3-15. 

Christology  seeks  to  answer  the  question:  What  is  the  religious  significance 
of  Jesus?  Current  Christologies  pay  insufficient  attention  to  what  the  historic 
Jesus  said  and  did  in  His  ministry.  The  scope  of  Christology  is  to  describe 
what  Jesus  was  religiously  to  His  contemporaries  and  to  the  Church  that  came 
after  Him.  The  desire  to  know  Jesus  as  directly  as  possible  leads  to  the  ques¬ 
tion:  How  did  He  impress  the  men  to  whom  He  spoke  and  ministered?  Form- 
criticism  has  shown  that  we  can  never  attain  the  historic  Jesus  as  He  was. 
Consequently  these  pristine  religious  interpretations  are  the  raw  material  of 
Christology. 

The  method  of  Christology  is  threefold.  (1)  The  usual  approach  is  to  trace 
the  Messiahship  from  the  OT.  Jesus,  however,  does  not  fulfill  a  pattern  pre¬ 
viously  set  in  the  OT.  This  approach  affords  ground  for  a  Christology,  but 
only  in  the  larger  dimensions  of  God’s  relations  to  men.  (2)  Another  approach 
is  from  the  faith  and  life  of  the  primitive  Church.  The  ancient  Christians  based 
their  lives  on  the  deeds  and  words  of  Jesus  which  they  had  seen  and  heard. 
Their  Christology  is  a  soteriology;  they  knew  Christ  by  what  He  had  done 
for  them.  (3)  The  very  existence  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels  is  proof  that  a 
knowledge  of  Jesus’  ministry  was  necessary  to  produce  a  living  faith.  His 
words  and  His  deeds  cannot  be  separated;  their  totality,  including  miracles, 
is  the  only  solid  ground  for  Christology.  And  the  historic  event  includes  not 
only  the  original  impact  of  Jesus,  but  also  men’s  believing  response.  This 
response  radically  changed  their  lives. — C.  J.  A. 

234.  J.  Galot,  “La  psychologie  du  Christ,”  NouvRevTheol  80  (4,  ’58)  337- 
358. 

Deodat  de  Basly  compares,  in  a  test  of  love,  the  Triune  God  and  the  Assump- 
tus  Homo ,  which  exists  in  Christ.  The  human  psychology  of  Christ  is  con- 
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ceived  as  a  human  “ego/’  the  principal  cause  of  its  own  actions.  The  Assump- 
tus  Homo  would  possess  in  reality  a  psychological  personality.  P.  Galtier 
distinguishes  between  the  moi,  object  of  knowledge,  and  the  je,  the  subject  who 
knows.  He  attributes  to  Christ  two  human  egos,  the  one  empirical,  and  the 
other  substantial,  which  is  human  nature.  To  the  psychological  autonomy  which 
the  human  ego  of  Christ  possesses,  there  does  not  correspond  an  ontological 
autonomy,  because  the  human  nature  of  Christ  is  entirely  the  property  of  the 
Word.  It  is  owing  to  the  beatific  vision  that  Christ  sees  His  human  nature 
as  part  of  the  whole  that  is  the  Incarnate  Word.  G  in  his  turn  considers  three 
aspects  of  the  psychology  of  Christ.  (1)  Has  Christ  a  human  ego?  There  are 
in  Christ  two  consciousnesses,  one  human,  the  other  divine.  However,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  ego  designates  the  person,  there  is  not  found  in  Christ  any 
human  ego  properly  so-called,  but  a  human  consciousness  of  the  divine  ego. 
(2)  How  is  the  Son  of  God  conscious  of  Himself  through  a  human  conscious¬ 
ness  ?  The  human  consciousness  of  Christ  can  be  put  into  operation  by  a  divine 
moi,  because  the  hypostatic  union  elevates  the  human  nature  and  lends  its 
activity  to  the  divine  je  of  the  Word.  (3)  What  autonomy  does  the  human 
psychology  of  Christ  possess  ?  The  human  psychology  functions  according  to 
the  laws  of  human  nature,  but  it  depends  entirely  on  the  person  of  the  Word, 
who  unleashes  and  directs  human  activity. — P.-E.  L. 

235.  J.  Giblet,  “Jesus,  Serviteur  de  Dieu,”  LumVie  7  (36,  ’58)  5-34. 

Among  the  prophetic  texts  given  their  true  significance  by  the  Resurrection, 
the  Servant  Songs  of  Isaiah  occupy  an  important  place.  Apart  from  such 
problems  as  whether  the  Servant  represented  an  individual  or  a  group,  it  is 
clear  that  the  Songs  presented  a  mysterious  event  whose  meaning  cpuld  be 
known  only  by  some  revelation.  The  essential  fact  about  the  Servant  is  that 
his  service  of  obedience  consists  of  taking  on  himself  the  sins  of  the  multitude, 
of  substituting  the  just  one  for  sinners.  This  doctrine  of  universal  expiation 
was  new  to  Jewish  thought,  and  indeed  later  Jewish  interpretation  of  the 
Servant,  in  the  theology  of  martyrdom  and  to  some  extent  in  Messianic  think¬ 
ing,  still  had  not  grasped  it. 

It  was  Jesus,  conscious  of  His  Messiahship  and  of  His  approaching  suffer¬ 
ings,  who  by  the  use  of  the  title  “Son  of  Man”  united  the  concepts  of  Messiah 
and  suffering  Servant.  Two  texts  indicate  the  theological  reason  behind  this 
identification.  (1)  In  His  answer  to  the  mother  of  the  sons  of  Zebedee  (Mk 
10:41-45  and  par.),  Christ  alluded  to  the  Servant  Songs  to  express  the  nature 
of  true  service  in  the  kingdom  and  to  define  the  role  of  the  Son  of  Man,  “to 
serve  and  to  give  his  life  as  a  ransom  for  many.”  (2)  In  the  formulas  of  the 
institution  of  the  Eucharist  there  is  also  a  veiled  allusion  to  Isa  53,  in  which 
the  redemptive  value  of  the  voluntary  death  of  Christ  is  again  made  explicit. 

The  discourses  in  Acts,  especially  those  of  Peter,  show  the  early  Church’s 
devotion  to  the  figure  of  the  Servant  fulfilled  in  Christ.  Though  St.  Paul  pro¬ 
vides  the  fullest  theology  of  the  redemptive  death  of  Christ,  his  use  of  the  texts 
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is  sparing.  In  general,  the  primitive  community’s  development  of  the  theme 
was  but  a  prolongation  of  Christ’s  own  teaching  about  Himself. — G.  W.  M. 

236.  G.  Lambert,  “A  Modern  Presentation  of  Christ:  ‘Jesus’  by  Jean  Guit- 
ton,”  LumVit  13  (1,  ’58)  77-99. 

For  the  convenience  of  professors  and  students  L  summarizes  the  main  lines 
of  J.  Guitton’s  Jesus  (Paris:  Grasset,  1957). 

237.  A.  Michel,  “La  divinite  du  Christ:  Science  de  Marie,  des  apotres,  de 
Jesus  lui-meme,”  AmiCler  68  (9,  ’58)  134-138. 

Due  to  the  entirely  new  context  created  by  the  Incarnation,  Mary  seems  to 
have  discovered  Christ’s  divinity  in  the  expression  “Son  of  God’’  which  she 
read  in  the  OT.  The  apostles’  faith  in  Christ’s  divinity  was  very  gradual:  it 
expresses  itself  with  an  increasing  force  first  of  all  when  the  tempest  is  calmed 
(Mt  14:33),  through  the  confession  in  Caesarea  (Mt  16:16),  and  during  the 
promise  of  the  Eucharist  (Jn  6:68).  Concerning  Christ,  His  teaching  makes 
use  of  a  human,  an  acquired  knowledge,  but  also  of  a  divine  one  which  permits 
a  more  thorough  preparation  of  all  men  for  the  beatific  vision. — P.-E.  L. 

238.  I.  de  la  Potterie,  “L’onction  du  Christ,  fitude  de  theologie  biblique,” 
NouvRevTheol  80  (3,  ’58)  225-52. 

Theology  speculates  on  a  regal,  priestly  and  prophetic  anointing  or  unction 
of  Christ  in  the  Incarnation.  The  NT,  however,  mentions  Christ’s  anointing 
in  reference  to  His  baptism  only.  Aside  from  Heb  1 :9,  three  NT  passages,  all 
by  Luke,  speak  of  Christ  as  being  anointed.  They  are  Lk  4:18,  Acts  4:27  and 
10:38.  A  literary  analysis  of  Lk  3:21-22  shows  that  Christ  at  His  baptism 
received  a  prophetic  mission,  not  a  priestly  nor  a  regal  one.  More  specifically, 
Christ  received  the  prophetic  and  atoning  mission  of  the  Servant  of  God.  The 
three  Lukan  mentions  of  the  anointing  of  Christ  are  allusions  to  this  anointing 
at  baptism.  When  they  also  contain  allusions  to  the  Passion,  as  in  Acts  4:27, 
this  is  precisely  because  the  early  Church  interpreted  the  Passion  in  the  light 
of  Servant  theology.  Thus  the  NT  did  not  link  Christ’s  anointing  with  the 
etymology  of  the  name  Christ,  nor  did  it  think  in  terms  of  a  triple  anointing 
through  hypostatic  union.  Its  representation  of  Christ  was  not  in  the  order 
of  being,  but  in  the  order  of  function.  The  baptismal  anointing  designated 
Christ  as  Prophet  and  Savior. — F.  V. 

239.  J.  Salaverri,  “Cristo,  Maestro,”  EstEcl  32  (124,  ’58)  5-19. 

The  frequency  with  which  Jesus  is  called  Master  in  the  Gospels  is  an  indi¬ 
cation  of  the  importance  of  the  term.  Not  only  did  His  contemporaries  hope 
in  the  Messiah  as  Master,  but  Christ  also  presented  Himself  as  such.  His 
activities  during  His  public  life  were  basically  those  of  a  teacher,  and  thus 
they  were  understood  by  the  disciples  and  crowds,  who  showed  Him  the  same 
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signs  of  reverence  due  to  the  masters  of  Israel.  Externally  Jesus  followed  the 
customs  of  these  latter,  except  that  He  did  not  confine.  His  teaching  to  the 
Temple  and  the  synagogues,  but  He  taught  in  the  open  air  and  before  all  sorts 
of  hearers.  His  teachings  were  of  the  prophetic  type,  not  mere  scriptural 
exegesis,  which  was  characteristic  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees.  In  fact  the 
opposition  between  them  and  Him  arose  from  this  point,  for  His  teachings! 
were  of  greater  authority  (Mt  7:29)  and  could  be  reduced  to  talking  about 
Himself  as  Son  of  the  Eternal  Father  in  whom  the  hopes  of  the  chosen  people 

were  realized. 

The  most  outstanding  aspect  of  the  teaching  office  of  Jesus  is  His  unlimited 
authority.  His  teaching  was  superior  to  that  of  Moses  and  imposed  an  absolute 
obligation  because  it  proceeded  from  the  Word  of  God.  Whence  Jesus  is  the 
only  absolute  Master,  one  who  exercises  God’s  own  authority.  The  basis  of 
this  authority  we  find  explained  in  Heb  3:5-6:  “Moses  was  faithful  to  God  as 
a  servant,  but  Christ  as  a  Son  over  His  own  house.” — J.  E.  M. 

240.  D.  M.  Stanley,  “  ‘Carmenque  Christo  Quasi  Deo  Dicere  .  .  Cath 
BibQuart  20  (2,  ’58)  173-191. 

The  Christological  hymns  cited  throughout  the  NT  employ  three  principal 
symbols  expressive  of  the  dogma  of  Christ’s  divinity:  the  suffering  and  glorified 
Servant  of  Yahweh;  Jesus’  enthronement  at  the  right  hand  of  God;  and  the 
theme  of  the  Son  of  Man  as  the  second  Adam. 

The  first  theme,  founded  on  the  Deutero-Isaian  Servant  Songs,  can  be  seen 
in  Phil  2:5-11,  where  Paul  gives  part  of  a  hymn  inspired  by  the  fourth  Song 
(Isa  52:13-53).  In  Johannine  literature,  the  Servant  motif  is  merged  with 
that  of  the  paschal  lamb,  presenting  Christ  as  “the  Lamb  of  God,  who  carries 
the  world’s  sin.”  Three  sections  of  such  a  song  can  be  found  in  the  seer’s 
description  of  the  celestial  liturgy  (Apoc  5:9-10,  12,  13). 

The  enthronement  theme  was  employed  in  two  ways:  to  describe  Christ’s 
function  as  judge  of  the  living  and  the  dead,  and  to  portray  His  role  as  Savior, 
either  by  His  intercession  in  heaven  or  by  His  intervention  in  this  world 
through  the  Spirit.  A  hymn  exemplifying  the  first  way  can  be  seen  in  1  Pt 
1:3-5,  hymns  portraying  the  second  in  Eph  5:14  and  1  Tim  3:16. 

Christ’s  title  “Son  of  Man”  provided  for  Paul  the  starting  point  for  the 
development  of  the  second  Adam  theme.  Col  1:13-20  gives  a  substantial  portion 
of  a  hymn  in  praise  of  the  God-Man’s  intervention  in  creation  and  redemption, 
wherein  the  second  Adam  motif  is  easily  demonstrable  with  the  use  of  terms 
like  “first-born”  and  in  the  development  of  the  creation  theme. 

The  Prologue  of  John’s  Gospel  is  another  example  of  a  hymn  in  honor  of 
the  incarnate  Son,  which  probably  existed  earlier  in  some  form  or  other. 

These  NT  hymns  constitute  an  important  part  of  the  most  ancient  testimony 
to  the  Church’s  belief  in  Christ’s  divinity  and  provide  a  most  valuable  insight 
into  the  development  undergone  by  this  basic  Christian  dogma. — R.  J.  W. 
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-241.  C.  K.  Barrett,  “The  Apostles  in  and  after  the  New  Testament,” 
SvenskExegJrs  21  (’56)  30-49. 

It  is  now  generally  agreed  that  the  apostles  are  to  be  understood  within  the 
framework  of  NT  eschatology  ( cf .  the  work  of  A.  Fridrichsen) .  During  the 
-2nd  century  they  were  “de-eschatologized”  along  several  different  lines,  Gnostic 
as  well  as  Judaistic.  This  process  can,  however,  be  traced  right  back  to  the 
NT.  What  we  know  about  the  rival  apostles  of  Paul  is  evidence  of  this  fact. 
Also  there  is  in  the  Synoptics,  especially  in  Matthew,  a  lack  of  understanding 
of  the  mission  of  the  apostles  (its  eschatological  character)  and  their  role  in 
general.  The  contents — and  even  more  the  very  existence — of  the  pseude- 
pigrapha  (Ephesians,  the  Pastorals,  1  Peter)  also  generally  testify  to  this 
understanding  of  the  apostleship  as  the  starting-point  of  a  chain  of  tradition. 
I— E.  G. 

'242.  C.  K.  Barrett,  “The  Gospel  of  Truth.  The  Editio  Princeps  of  an 
Ancient  Gnostic  Text,”  ExpTimes  69  (6,  ’58)  167-170. 

F.  V.  Filson,  “The  Gnostic  ‘Gospel  of  Truth/”  BibArch  20  (3,  ’57)  76-78. 

J.  Leipoldt,  “Das  ‘Evangelium  der  Wahrheit,’”  TheolLitZeit  82  (11,  ’57) 
825-834. 

H.  I.  Marrou,  “L’Lvangile  de  verite  et  la  diffusion  du  comput  digital  dans 
Tantiquite,”  VigClirist  12  (2,  ’58)  98-103. 

J.-E.  Menard,  “La  litterature  gnostique  copte  de  Chenoboskion,”  StudMont 
Reg  1  (1,  ’58)  31-54. 

M.  H.  Scharlemann,  “The  Gospel  of  Truth,”  ConcTJieolMon  29  (4,  ’58) 
296-298. 

W.  Till,  “Bemerkungen  zur  Erstausgabe  des  ‘Evangelium  Veritatis,’” 
Orientalia  27  (3,  ’58)  269-286. 

The  publication  of  the  Gospel  of  Truth  ( Evangelium  Veritatis ,  edd.  M. 
Malinine,  H.  C.  Puech,  G.  Quispel ;  Studien  aus  dem  C.  G.  Jung-Institut  VI 
[Zurich:  Rascher  Verlag,  1956])  marks  the  first  opportunity  that  scholars  the 
world  over  have  had  to  sample  the  Coptic  Gnostic  texts  discovered  at  Nag 
Hammadi  (  =  Chenoboskion),  Egypt,  in  1945.  Of  the  thirteen  codices  brought 
to  light,  one — the  only  one  in  the  Subakhmimic  dialect — was  acquired  by  the 
Jung  Institute  and  is  referred  to  as  the  Jung  Codex.  The  Gospel  of  Truth  is 
one  of  five  works  contained  in  it,  comprising  pp.  16-43  of  the  codex  (except 
for  the  missing  pp.  33-36).  The  MS  is  dated  by  its  editors  in  the  mid-4th 
century,  two  centuries  after  the  probable  date  of  composition  of  the  Gospel. 
The  title  is  derived  from  the  first  lines  of  the  text:  “The  Gospel  of  Truth  is 
joy  for  those  who  have  received  the  grace  of  knowing  from  the  Father  of  Truth 
Him  through  the  power  of  the  Verb,  come  forth  from  the  Pleroma  .  .  .”  Most 
commentators  have  identified  the  work  with  the  hitherto  otherwise  unknown 
“Veritatis  Evangelium”  of  Valentinus  mentioned  by  Irenaeus,  Adv.  Haer.  Ill, 
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11,  9,  although  J.  Leipoldt  questions  the  derivation  of  the  title  and  the  validity 
of  this  identification.  There  is  general  agreement,  however,  that  the  work 
is  of  Valentinian  origin  despite  the  fact  that  the  Gnostic  ideas  and  terminology 
considered  most  typical  of  that  heresy  are  notably  lacking. 

It  is  almost  impossible,  as  C.  K.  Barrett  remarks,  to  summarize  the  contents 
of  the  document  adequately,  as  it  is  not  a  “gospel”  in  the  usual  sense ;  it  con¬ 
sists  largely  of  speculations  on  salvation  through  knowledge  (Gnosis)  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  world  by  God’s  revelation  through  Jesus.  The  principal  value  of 
the  work  lies  in  the  fact  that  it,  and  all  the  Nag  Hammadi  documents,  furnish 
first-hand  knowledge  of  Valentinian  Gnosticism,  which  has  been  known  largely 
in  the  refutations  of  its  enemies.  M.  H.  Scharlemann,  citing  a  paper  read 
by  F.  V.  Filson,  emphasizes  the  fact  that  the  Gospel  contains  allusions  to  most 
of  the  NT  books,  indicating  that  the  accepted  NT  canon  seems  to  have  pre¬ 
vailed  as  early  as  the  mid-2nd  century. 

J.-E.  Menard  describes  the  Nag  Hammadi  finds  in  general  and  analyzes  the 
Gnostic  theology  represented  by  the  Gospel  of  Truth.  W.  Till  presents  a 
lengthy  series  of  remarks  on  the  readings  and  the  translations  of  individual 
Coptic  words  and  phrases.  H.  I.  Marrou  points  out,  in  a  specific  study  of  the 
passage  of  the  Gospel  on  the  Parable  of  the  Lost  Sheep  (p.  32,  11.  4-16),  that 
the  system  of  finger-symbolism  for  counting  was  in  general  use  in  the  East 
as  well  as  in  Rome  well  before  the  middle  of  the  2nd  century. — G.  W.  M. 

243.  J.  Bloch,  “Some  Christological  Interpolations  in  the  Ezra-Apocalypse,” 
HarvTheolRev  51  (2,  ’58)  87-94. 

The  theory  that  the  text  of  the  Ezra-Apocalypse  is  a  compilation  of  many 
sources  does  not  do  justice  to  the  numerous  Christological  interpolations  found 
in  the  work.  The  following  are  examples  of  such  interpolations:  identification 
of  the  Messiah  with  God’s  Son;  the  substitution  of  the  word  son  for  servant; 
and  the  linking  of  references  to  the  transcendental  Messiah  with  those  to  the 
earthly  Messiah.  The  book  is  a  Jewish  work  copied  and  altered  by  Christians 
to  make  of  it  a  corroborative  source  for  Christian  doctrines. — G.  W.  M. 

244.  F.-M.  Braun,  “L’enigme  des  Odes  de  Salomon,”  RevThom  57  (4,  ’57) 
597-625. 

The  Odes  of  Solomon  were  written  by  a  convert  from  the  Valentinian  heresy, 
of  Jewish  descent,  if  not  Bardesanes,  at  least  someone  in  a  similar  situation. 
He  continued  to  use  Gnostic  phrases,  perhaps  with  the  purpose  of  converting 
his  former  coreligionists.  He  shows  no  influence  of  the  Dead  Sea  Hodayot, 
though  many  references  to  both  the  Johannine  Gospel  and  the  Gnostic  writings 
can  be  detected. — C.  W.  St. 

245.  J.  Danielou,  “Le  symbolisme  baptismal  du  vehicule,”  SciEccl  10  (2  ’58) 
127-138. 

A  double  tradition  gave  rise  to  the  baptismal  symbolism  of  the  vehicle.  (1) 
In  the  philosophical  language  of  the  4th  and  5th  centuries,  the  word  ocliema 
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designates  the  body  as  vehicle  of  the  soul.  In  Neoplatonism  the  word  refers 
to  the  celestial  bodies  which  the  soul  assumes  in  the  course  of  its  ascension 
through  planetary  spheres.  (2)  The  Bible  had  presented  the  primeval  waters 
as  the  chariot  of  God,  thus  suggesting  to  the  Fathers  the  interpretation  of 
Elijah’s  chariot  as  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  merkabah  alluded  to  in 
Ezek  1:4  became  the  ochema  of  the  4th-century  Fathers.  The  assimilation  of 
Elijah’s  chariot  to  baptism  was  permitted  by  the  fact  that  both  are  in  relation 
with  the  Jordan.  But  how  did  baptism  finally  represent  the  ascension  of  the 
Christian  on  God’s  vehicle  ?  The  Hellenistic  concept  of  apotheosis  as  a  carry¬ 
ing  off  on  Helios’  chariot  permitted  this  symbolism.  Elijah’s  chariot  joins 
together  the  Greek  representation  of  the  sun’s  chariot  and  the  symbol  of  the 
Holy  Ghost’s  power  which  in  baptism  promotes  the  soul  from  a  terrestrial 
to  a  celestial  life. — P.  E.  L. 

246.  S.  E.  Johnson,  “Early  Christianity  in  Asia  Minor,”  JournBibLit  77 
(1,  ’58)  1-17. 

(1)  Nearly  every  part  of  Asia  Minor  which  has  a  bearing  on  the  history 
of  primitive  Christianity  has  had  at  least  surface  exploration.  Though  many 
of  the  sites  have  been  partially  excavated,  Colossae  has  not,  Lystra  is  almost 
untouched,  and  the  site  of  Derbe  has  never  been  certainly  identified.  (2)  The 
problem  of  the  variety  of  Christianity  in  Anatolia  remains  unsolved.  (3)  J  re¬ 
views  two  periods  of  Anatolian  research:  a)  1743-1918;  b)  1918  to  the  present. 
He  also  summarizes  the  secular  literature  represented  in  Anatolia  in  the  first 
centuries  B.C.  and  A.D. — C.  H.  G. 

247.  H.  B.  Mattingly,  “The  Origin  of  the  Name  Christiani ”  JournTheol 
Stud  9  (1,  ’58)  26-37. 

That  the  name  Christiani  originated  in  Syrian  Antioch  is  clear  from  Acts 
11:26,  but  the  author  of  the  term  and  the  time  it  began  are  not  certain.  It 
seems,  however,  that  the  designation  was  not  adopted  by  the  Christians  them¬ 
selves  (E.  J.  Bickerman),  nor  given  them  by  Roman  officials  when  the  faithful 
were  first  registered  under  their  legal  name  (E.  Peterson).  Rather  the  pagan 
populace  of  Antioch  coined  the  term,  modelling  it  on  the  term  Augustiani.  Now 
though  all  emperors  were  Augusti,  the  Augustiani  were  associated  with  Nero 
alone.  They  had  a  brief  but  amazing  career.  This  para-military  corps  of  5,000 
handsome,  tough  youths  devoted  themselves  to  rhythmic  praise  of  the  emperor’s 
person  and  his  divine  voice.  Their  whole  life  became  an  act  of  worship.  When 
Nero  toured  Greece  as  an  artiste,  the  corps  inevitably  accompanied  him. 

The  notoriously  witty  Antiochenes  would  hear  news  of  Nero’s  artistry,  and 
by  A.D.  59-60  they  would  be  keenly  aware  of  the  heretical  Jews  in  their  midst 
who  never  wearied  of  proclaiming  allegiance  to  a  person  called  Christus,  whose 
praises  they  sang  in  formal  hymns.  Were  these  not  ludicrously  like  Nero’s 
Augustiani  so  that  the  term  Christiani  would  adroitly  ridicule  both  groups  at 
once?  Very  likely  in  A.D.  60  Herod  Agrippa  would  have  visited  Antioch  and 
could  have  heard  this  nickname  with  which  he  later  taunted  Paul  in  the  trial 
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before  Festus  (Acts  26:28).  From  Antioch  the  term  would  soon  pass  to  Rome 
and  by  A.D.  64  it  would  be  current  among  the  common  people.  When  Nero 
made  the  Christians  the  scapegoats  for  the  great  fire,  there  was  in  his  action 
no  doubt  also  an  element  of  personal  exasperation,  since  the  Christiani  would 
seem  deliberately  named  after  his  adherents,  who  had  just  returned  from  a 
triumphal  tour  of  Campania,  preparatory  to  wider  Eastern  conquests.  By  the  , 
use  of  this  nickname  his  enemies  could  thus  obliquely  accuse  the  Augustiani 
of  sharing  the  low  birth,  oddity,  and  vices  imputed  to  the  Christiani.  J.  J.  C. 

248.  H.  Petersen,  “Real  and  Alleged  Literary  Projects  of  Josephus,” 
AmJ ournPhil  79  (3,  ’58)  259-274. 

The  common  belief  that  Josephus  mentions  works  of  his  own  which  he  had 
already  written  or  would  still  write,  but  which  have  not  come  down  to  us,  is 
shown  to  be  unfounded.  P  concludes  “that  we  possess  every  work  which 
Josephus  wrote  in  the  Greek  language;  that  in  these  works  he  does  not  refer 
to  his  Aramaic  history  of  the  Jewish  rebellion;  and  that  he  changed  somewhat 
his  original  plans  for  his  two  latest  works,  the  Vita  and  the  Contra  Apionem.” 

— G.  W.  M.  j 

249.  H.  Schade,  “Die  Graber  der  Apostelfiirsten,”  StimZeit  162  (9,  ’58) 
223-226. 

A  survey  of  the  official  report  of  the  Vatican  excavations  and  of  twenty 
other  books  and  articles. 

250.  F.  Scheidweiler,  “Zur  Kirchengeschichte  des  Eusebios  von  Kaisareia,” 
ZeitNTWiss  49  (1-2,  ’58)  123-129. 

That  Eusebius  pursued  an  apologetic  goal  in  his  history  of  the  Church  is 
shown  in  his  computation  of  the  year  of  the  Passion  (I,  10).  The  edict  of 
Antoninus  Pius  (IV,  3),  the  text  of  which  is  given  . inexactly  only  in  a  few 
places,  is  a  falsification.  Finally,  a  few  passages  in  the  letter  of  the  commu¬ 
nities  of  Vienne  and  Lyons  are  in  need  of  corrections  (V,  *1,  11  f.,  24,  27,  41; 

2,  1).— J.  Bz.  1 

251.  M.  H.  Shepherd,  “Fasting  Among  Churchmen,”  AnglTheolRev  40 
(2,  ’58)  81-94. 

The  Jews  used  fasts  as  a  penance  and  as  a  preparation  for  divine  revelation; 
the  Pharisees  gave  to  their  Monday  and  Thursday  fasts  a  note  of  merit.  Christ 
refused  to  treat  fasting  as  a  meritorious  work  or  to  accept  it  as  a  matter  of 
ecclesiastical  regulation,  leaving  it  to  the  individual  conscience.  Paul  probably 
never  imposed  any  system  on  his  converts.  In  post-apostolic  writers  there  are 
numerous  references  to  fasting,  but  these  are  both  for  and  against  it.  The 
Didache  points  to  fasting  regulations  before  baptism,  on  Wednesdays  and 
Fridays,  and  a  pre-paschal  fast,  but  strict  obligation  is  doubtful.  Nicaea  testifies 
to  a  universal  custom  of  forty  days’  fast  before  Easter. 
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Distinct  from  these  customs  were  the  fasts  in  reverential  preparation  for 
;  the  Eucharist.  The  Council  of  Hippo  enjoins  a  pre-Eucharistic  fast,  but  this 
1  is  for  the  clergy  only.  Augustine  notes  varying  customs.  The  Germanic  people 
1  provoked  some  synodal  regulations  because  of  a  custom  of  drinking  intoxicants 
in  the  early  morning;  they  carried  these  restrictions  with  them  into  Spain  and 
Gaul.  The  Reformers  imposed  no  fast,  but  fasting  did  become  an  Anglican 
custom. 

The  Prayer  Book  makes  a  clear  distinction  between  ecclesiastical  fast  (tradi¬ 
tionally  one  meal  on  Ash  Wednesday  and  Good  Friday;  three  lesser  meals  and 
no  meat  on  Ember  days,  Lent,  etc.)  and  sacramental  fast  (strict  for  baptism; 
free,  though  often  customary,  for  the  Eucharist). — R.  J.  Br. 

252.  G.  Schille,  “Zur  urchristlichen  Tauflehre.  Stilistische  Beobachtungen 
am  Barnabasbrief,”  ZeitNTWiss  49  (1-2,  ’58)  31-52. 

The  author  of  Barnabas  is  writing  to  newly  baptized  persons  in  the  manner 
of  a  “teacher” ;  in  so  doing  he  follows  a  catechetical  scheme  in  the  order  of  his 
themes.  A  series  of  traces  of  the  catechetical  style  are  found  also  in  Ephesians, 
Colossians,  1  Peter  and  Hebrews.  It  is  therefore  probable  that  these  writings 
likewise  have  catechetical  backgrounds. — J.  Bz. 

253.  L.  Turrado,  “Pedro  y  Pablo  en  los  primeros  anos  de  la  vida  de  la 
Iglesia,”  CultBib  15  (159,  ’58)  65-76. 

Synthesis  of  the  NT  statements  regarding  the  relationship  between  Peter 
and  Paul. — L.  I.  R. 

254.  H.  R.  Weber,  “The  Laity  in  the  Apostolic  Church,”  EcumRev  10  (3, 
’58)  286-293. 

The  two  essential  elements  of  the  apostolicity  of  the  Church  are  discipleship 
and  mission,  to  be  with  Christ  and  to  be  sent  out  by  Him.  The  first  had  always 
been  given  due  prominence  in  the  churches;  the  second  is  now  coming  more 
and  more  into  its  rightful  place.  Along  with  the  rediscovery  of  the  Church’s 
mission,  there  is  a  rediscovery  of  the  all-important  role  of  the  laity  in  this 
mission.  “To  be  the  representatives  of  Christ  the  King,  to  herald  the  Lord’s 
Coming,  to  erect  signs  of  His  Kingship  and  to  suffer  with  Him” — this  is  the 
fourfold  ministry  of  the  apostolic  Church,  and  its  actual  fulfillment  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  laity. — G.  W.  M. 

255.  G.  H.  Williams,  “The  Role  of  the  Laymen  in  the  Ancient  Church,” 
EcumRev  10  (3,  ’58)  225-248. 

In  spite  of  the  meager  documentation  on  the  subject,  W  feels  that  the 
witnessing  role  of  laymen  in  the  pre-Constantinian  Church  was  as  much  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  spread  of  Christianity  as  the  work  of  clerical  leaders.  In 
support  of  this  view  he  examines  successively  the  liturgical,  constitutional, 
disciplinary,  eleemosynary  and  evangelical  functions  of  laics. — G.  W.  M. 
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256.  R.  McL.  Wilson,  “Further  ‘Unknown  Sayings  of  Jesus/”  ExpTimes 
69  (6,  ’58)  182. 

Observations  on  the  article  of  G.  Quispel  in  VigChrist  11  (4,  ’57)  189-207 
on  the  Gospel  of  Thomas.  [Cf.  §  2-644.] 

DEAD  SEA  SCROLLS 

257.  K.  M.  T.  Atkinson,  “The  Historical  Setting  of  the  ‘War  of  the  Sons 
of  Light  and  the  Sons  of  Darkness,’  ”  BullJ ohnRylLib  40  (2,  ’58)  272-297. 

A  purely  historical  study  of  the  War  Scroll  must  rely  solely  on  internal 
evidence,  since  the  history  of  the  sect  is  at  present  so  little  known  that  solid 
arguments  from  it  cannot  be  established.  The  view  advanced  here  is  that  the 
war  envisaged  in  the  work  is  a  predominantly  human  one.  (1)  From  the 
allusions  in  the  opening  lines  of  the  document,  the  most  probable  historical 
setting  for  the  date  of  composition  is  the  very  beginning  of  the  Maccabean 
Revolt,  165  or  164  B.C.  This  is  also  the  date  of  the  book  of  Daniel,  whose 
similarities  with  this  scroll  are  striking.  (2)  The  use  of  the  Egyptian  solar 
calendar  implied  in  the  work  suggests  the  Jewish  “City  of  Onias”  in  Ptolemaic 
Egypt  as  the  place  of  composition.  (3)  The  literary  sources  of  the  work  are 
the  Scriptures  and  some  Greek  systematic  manual  of  military  tactics,  such  as 
that  of  Asclepiodotus. — G.  W.  M. 

258.  E.  Bammel,  “Hohlenmenschen,”  ZeitNTWiss  49  (1-2,  ’58)  77-88. 

In  Islamic  and  Kairaite  sources  mention  is  made  of  a  Jewish  sect  which  is 
related  to  the  Qumran  sect  and  with  the  writings  found  in  the  Qumran  caves. 
A1  Biruni  (d.  1048),  depending  on  A1  Warraq  (d.  909),  calls  the  sectarians 
Maghriba  and  states  of  them  that  they  begin  the  year  with  the  full  moon  and 
celebrate  the  Passover  and  the  New  Year  on  Wednesday.  A1  Maqdisi  speaks 
in  A.D.  966  of  a  sect  of  Maghrebiya  who  were  distinctive  because  certain 
Sabbath  regulations  were  lightened  (the  sectarians  allowed  the  beginning  of  a 
journey  and  the  boiling  of  a  pot  on  the  Sabbath).  Asch  Schahrastani  reported 
in  1127  of  the  Makariba  that  they  rejected  anthropomorphism  and  had  a  special 
angelology.  On  the  side  of  the  Karaites,  our  earliest  account  comes  from 
Qirqisani.  He  tells  of  a  discovery  of  books  in  “the”  cave  and  enlarges  upon 
a  detailed  discussion  of  the  sect  concerning  the  calendaric  reckoning  of  the 
Maghariya  (—  cave  people)  and  their  rejection  of  anthropomorphism.  The 
account  seems  to  leave  it  an  open  question  who  the  Maghariya  were,  the  people 
who  wrote  the  books  or  those  who  found  them.  It  is  probable,  however,  that 
he  connected  the  origin  of  the  sect  itself  with  the  discovery.  With  Qirqisani’s 
account  that  of  Hadassi  on  the  Magharites  is  in  harmony.  R.  de  Vaux  has 
identified  the  Magharites  with  the  Qumran  people  in  a  special  manner.  But 
before  reaching  a  decision  we  must  await  the  further  publications. — J.  Bz. 
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259.  W.  D.  Davies,  “Dodahavsrullarna  och  kristenclomens  ursprung”  [The 
Dead  Sea  Scrolls  and  the  Origins  of  Christianity],  SvenskExcgArs  21 
(’56)  5-26. 

The  problem  posed  here  may  be  expressed  in  the  form  of  three  questions. 
( 1 )  Can  the  scrolls  give  us  new  evidence  as  to  the  presuppositions  from  which 
Christianity  arose?  The  scrolls  do  open  up  a  new  and  most  important  avenue 
of  approach  for  understanding  the  NT  milieu,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  world 
of  ideas  in  which  the  Qumran  sect  moved  is  the  best  possibility  offered  for 
the  comprehension  of  certain  parts  of  the  NT  (Matthew,  John).  (2)  D  also 
agrees  that  the  organization  of  the  sect  may  have  seriously  influenced  the 
development  of  the  Church’s  organization.  (3)  Can  the  sect  explain  the  figure 
of  Jesus  Himself?  To  this  no  more  can  be  said  than  that  there  are  certain 
indications  that  the  idea  of  the  suffering  Servant  was  brought  into  contact 
with  the  Messianic  ideas  already  within  the  sect,  although  in  a  tentative  and 
uncertain  way. — E.  G. 

260.  F.  Dreyfus,  “Bulletin  de  theologie  biblique.  Manuscrits  du  Desert  de 
Juda,”  RevSciPhilT heol  42  (3,  ’58)  521-531. 

Bulletin  of  selected  recent  works  on  Qumran. 

261.  M.  Garcia  Cordero,  “Los  descubrimientos  del  desierto  de  Juda  y  los 
origines  de  Cristianismo,”  CienTom  85  (265,  ’58)  59-137. 

G  examines  the  data  on  the  Qumran  sect  supplied  by  the  scrolls  and  alleged 
parallels  with  the  early  Christian  doctrine  and  practices,  concluding  that 
Qumran  influence  is  quite  possible  but  wholly  accidental  to  the  originality  of 
Christianity. 

262.  M.  H.  Goshen-Gottstein,  “  'Sefer  Hagu’ — the  end  of  a  puzzle,” 
VetTest  7  (3,  ’58)  286-288. 

The  mysterious  SPR  HHGW  mentioned  in  the  Damascus  Document  is  now 
being  read  SPR  HHGY,  which  is  attested  in  lQSa  I,  7.  It  is  submitted  here 
that  the  word  itself  is  a  typically  Qumran  spelling  of  the  biblical  hegeh,  and 
that  the  book  in  question  contained  basic  commandments  and  customs  of  the 
sect  and  took  its  name  from  the  commandment  that  the  member  had  to  mourn 
until  wickedness  should  perish. — G.  W.  M. 

263.  S.  B.  Hoenig,  “On  the  Age  of  Mature  Responsibility  in  lQSa,” 
JewQuartRcv  48  (4,  ’58)  371-375. 

[ Cf .  §  2-649.]  The  controversial  passage  of  lQSa  (col.  1,  line  11)  may  be 
rendered  correctly  without  any  emendation;  it  refers,  not  to  the  eligibility  of 
either  the  young  man  or  his  wife  to  give  testimony,  but  to  the  obligations  and 
rights  the  young  man  incurs  at  twenty. — G.  W.  M. 
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264.  L.  De  Lorenzi,  “Alcuni  temi  di  Salvezza  nella  letteratura  di  Qumran,” 
RivistBib  5  (’57)  197-253. 

The  three  principal  Messianic  themes  of  Qumran  are  those  of  the  Messiah 
himself,  atonement  and  conversion.  (1)  There  were  to  be  two  Messiahs:  the 
Messiah  of  Aaron,  priestly  leader,  and  the  Prince  of  Israel,  inferior  to  the 
former.  The  priestly  Messiah  would  restore  the  Zadokites  to  their  rightful 
place  in  the  Temple  service,  and  the  Prince  of  Israel  the  Davidic  dynasty  to 
its  throne.  These  Messiahs,  who  would  be  preceded  by  a  prophet,  would  have 
no  soteriological  function,  since  salvation  belongs  exclusively  to  God.  (2)  The 
atonement,  kpr,  is  the  second  important  theme;  God  remits  sin  in  general  on 
the  day  of  expiation;  individual  or  vicarious  atonement  comes  through  the 
minute  observance  of  the  Law.  (3)  Conversion,  the  final  theme,  is  above  all 
a  work  of  God  and  comes  from  a  generous  heart;  it  is  purely  nomistic.  The 
phrase  shby  psh‘  stands  for  the  renouncement  of  iniquity.  These  three  concepts 
are  not  the  Christian  ones.  The  Messiah  in  the  NT  is  one:  Savior,  priest, 
prophet  and  king  in  one  person.  Conversion  in  the  NT  is  a  purely  interior 
process.  The  Qumran  soteriology  is  still  Jewish  and  quite  removed  from  the 
Christian  concept;  resemblances  to  Christian  teachings  are  due  to  the  Jewish 
heritage  common  to  both. — C.  S. 

265.  A.  Penna,  ‘‘L’Ascetismo  dei  Qumranici,”  RivistBib  6  (1,  ’58)  3-22. 

Three  points  merit  consideration  in  a  study  of  Qumran  asceticism:  (1)  the 
members  of  the  community,  their  admission,  the  formation  of  novices  and  their 
organization;  (2)  their  religious  and  ascetic  practices;  (3)  their  interior  life. 
The  Teacher  of  Righteousness  cannot  be  identified  with  any  known  personality, 
nor  can  there  be  any  question  of  his  crucifixion  or  resurrection.  One  must 
recognize  the  sect’s  insistence  on  interior  illumination,  and  their  long  list  of 
moral  virtues  places  them  on  a  high  level  of  true  asceticism.  Their  calendar 
is  not  the  official  one.  Their  concept  of  conversion  is  neither  Christian  nor 
Manichean,  but  a  purely  moral  one.  They  possess  the  gift  of  the  discernment 
of  spirits  (Eph  1:18;  3:9;  Heb  6:4),  which,  however,  differs  from  the  char- 
isms  in  1  Cor  12:10.  The  spirit  of  the  flesh,  corresponding  to  the  purely 
psychic  man  without  any  connotation  of  sin  (1  Cor  12:2,  14)  is  mentioned 
in  Hodayot  3:13.  An  interior  vision  is  the  end  of  all  perfection  ( cf .  Jn  14:17; 
15:26;  16:13;  17:25)  and  is  a  special  gift  of  God.  This  interior  vision,  with 
a  Gnostic  tendency,  is  not  the  NT  one,  which  consists  rather  of  new  revelations 
by  the  Incarnate  Wisdom  of  God  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  but  is  the  wisdom  of 
the  OT  plus  the  sect’s  own  interpretations  and  esoteric  doctrines.  It  may  be 
concluded  that  the  spirituality  of  Qumran  is  distinct  from  both  that  of  the 
apocrypha  and  that  of  the  Sadducees  and  Pharisees  in  Christ’s  day.— C.  S. 

266.  M.  Philonenko,  “Le  Maitre  de  justice  et  la  Sagesse  de  Salomon” 
TheolZeit  14  (2,  ’58)  81-88. 

Following  Dubarle’s  view  that  the  author  of  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon  knew 
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the  Qumran  literature,  P  attempts  to  prove  that  the  just  man  of  Wis  2:12-20; 
5:1-7  is  the  Teacher  of  Righteousness.  The  admitted  influence  of  the  Servant 
Songs  on  these  passages  does  not  explain  them  adequately;  the  author  relied 
not  only  on  a  Greek  version  of  Isaiah,  but  on  the  Qumran  Hodciyot,  where  the 
Teacher  himself  appears  as  the  servant  (P  assumes  that  the  “I”  of  the  hymns 
refers  to  the  Teacher). 

The  title  “the  just  one”  (2:12),  an  allusion  to  Isa  53:11,  suits  the  Teacher 
admirably,  and  in  the  first  diptych  (2:12-20)  the  portrayal  of  the  just  man 
in  his  suffering  corresponds  to  that  of  the  Teacher  in  the  hymns.  He  claims 
to  possess  knowledge  of  God  (v.  13a;  1QH  2:13),  calls  himself  the  Servant 
of  the  Lord  (v.  13b;  this  is  an  echo  of  the  preaching  of  the  Teacher  about 
himself  found  in  the  hymns),  and  son  of  God  (vv.  16,  18a;  1QH  9:35),  is 
insulted  and  tormented  by  the  wicked  (v.  19;  1QH  5:36-37;  8:33),  condemned 
(v.  20;  1QH  9:9-10)  to  a  shameful  death  (v.  20).  On  the  controverted  point 
of  whether  the  Teacher  was  put  to  death,  P  believes  that  the  presumption  is 
that  he  was,  probably  by  crucifixion.  Neither  in  Wisdom  nor  in  the  hymns  is 
the  Teacher’s  suffering  presented  as  vicarious. 

In  the  second  diptych  (5:1-7),  the  just  one  will  stand  with  great  assurance 
against  his  oppressors  (v.  1;  1QH  4:22);  the  wicked  will  recognize  that  he 
who  was  the  object  of  their  derision  and  sarcasm  (v.  4;  1QH  2:23-24)  now 
has  his  lot  among  the  “sons  of  God”  and  the  holy  ones  (v.  5;  1QH  3:21-22). 
The  last  is  a  most  important  text:  the  sons  of  God  and  holy  ones  are  the  angels, 
and  klcros  translates  goral,  a  technical  term  which  in  the  Qumran  texts  occa¬ 
sionally  means  the  participation  of  the  just  in  the  world  of  the  angels  (IQS 
11:7-8).  In  v.  6a  the  author  alludes  to  Isa  53:6,  but  allegorizes:  the  “way” 
from  which  the  wicked  have  wandered  is  the  just  one  himself,  and  for  the 
Qumranites  the  Teacher  was  the  road  leading  to  truth.  In  v.  6b  the  just  one  is 
light  and  sun;  the  Teacher,  enlightened  by  God  (1QH  4:6),  is  himself  a  light 
to  others  (1QH  4:27). 

From  these  comparisons  P  concludes  that  the  Teacher  and  his  writings  were 
known  at  Alexandria,  and  that  he  was  the  model  whom  the  author  of  Wisdom 
presented  to  his  readers. — M.  B. 

267.  O.  A.  Piper,  “The  ‘Book  of  Mysteries’  (Qumran  I  27).  A  Study  in 
Eschatology,”  JournRel  38  (2,  ’58)  95-106. 

A  fragment  found  in  Cave  1,  which  has  been  given  the  title  “Book  of 
Mysteries,”  seems  to  be  misnamed,  since  it  belongs  rather  to  a  collection  of 
hymns.  A  careful  study  of  the  document  shows  that  it  is  clearly  eschatological, 
since  it  portrays  the  establishment  of  righteousness  by  means  of  the  widespread 
knowledge  of  God.  Without  any  gradual  transition  this  age  of  righteousness 
will  succeed  that  of  darkness,  and  one  hears  no  mention  of  a  cosmic  struggle, 
of  a  last  judgment,  or  of  the  fate  of  the  individual.  Because  this  presentation 
greatly  differs  from  what  authors  usually  understand  by  “eschatology,”  one 
can  fittingly  designate  the  first  “abstract”  and  the  second  “dramatic”  escha- 
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tology.  These  two  types  differ  not  only  in  language  but  also  in  their  theological 
outlook.  “One  of  them  emphasizes  Necessity  and  Providence;  the  other,  Free¬ 
dom  and  Redemption.  The  latter  clamors  for  meaning  in  personal  life,  the  for¬ 
mer  rejoices  in  God’s  glory.  The  dramatic  type  lives  in  history,  whereas  the 
abstract  type  is  interested  in  history  only  inasmuch  as  human  life  offers  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  operation  of  the  divine  order.”  As  regards  the  NT,  its  eschatology 
even  in  the  Revelation  of  John  belongs  to  the  abstract  rather  than  to  the 
dramatic  type.  Further  study  of  these  two  kinds  of  eschatology  can  shed  light 
on  several  important  biblical  themes,  e.g.,  the  eschatology  of  the  Fourth  Gospel, 
the  concept  of  the  Son  of  Man  in  Enoch  and  the  “delay”  of  the  parousia. 

-J.  J-  c. 

268.  B.  Rigaux,  “Revelation  des  Mysteres  et  Perfection  a  Qumran  et  dans 
le  Nouveau  Testament,”  NT  Stud  4  (4,  ’58)  237-262. 

A  parallel  may  be  drawn  between  the  writings  of  Qumran  and  the  Pauline 
Epistles  and  Hebrews  in  respect  to  the  goal  of  perfection  that  each  seeks  and 
to  the  role  played  by  the  knowledge  of  “mysteries”  in  achieving  this  goal. 
(1)  The  terminology  of  the  “perfection  of  the  way”  used  at  Qumran  is  clearly 
rooted  in  the  OT.  Basically  this  sort  of  perfection  consists  of  obedience  to 
the  divine  will,  but  its  achievement  depends  upon  a  knowledge  of  the  Law  of 
God  as  revealed  by  the  holy  spirit.  Reserved  to  the  last  times,  which  were 
already  under  way  at  Qumran,  this  perfection  belonged  to  the  members  of  the 
sect  who  had  mastered  its  rules.  The  Gnostic  element  of  perfection  embraced 
the  knowledge  of  two  classes  of  “mysteries”:  those  pertaining  to  God,  i.e.,  to 
His  action  in  the  world  and  His  plans  for  men,  and  those  pertaining  to  and 
going  beyond  the  OT  prophets,  revelations  made  to  the  spiritual  leaders  of 
the  sect  and  expressed  in  the  pesharim. 

(2)  The  NT  terminology  of  perfection  strongly  resembles  that  of  Qumran, 
but  the  concepts  differ.  For  St.  Paul  perfection  is  the  achievement  only  of  the 
spiritually  minded  who  share  in  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  the  mystery  of 
Christ  through  the  revelation  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  This  latter  consists  of  per¬ 
ceiving  the  wisdom  and  power  of  God  in  Christ  and  of  participating  in  the 
fullness  of  Christ.  (3)  The  knowledge  that  is  an  essential  part  of  perfection 
for  the  author  of  Hebrews  is  less  a  mystical  experience  of  the  Holy  Spirit  than 
a  human  intellectual  wisdom.  Its  object  is  the  perfection  of  Christ  the  High 
Priest  and  the  perfection  of  the  Church.  It  is  attainable  by  the  spiritually 
mature  through  reflection  on  the  Scriptures  and  through  theological  specula¬ 
tion. — G.  W.  M. 

269.  M.  Sabbe,  “Een  messiaanse  psalm  te  Qumran?”  [A  Messianic  Psalm 
from  Qumran?],  CollBrugGand  4  (1,  ’58)  89-99. 

An  annotated  translation  of  1QH  3:3-18  is  given.  Various  Messianic  allu¬ 
sions  have  been  found  in  this  psalm  by  commentators.  First  of  all,  Dupont- 
Sommer’s  contention  that  the  Messiah  is  here  represented  as  the  suffering 
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Servant  is  to  be  rejected,  since  no  literary  contact  with  Isa  53  can  be  demon¬ 
strated.  But  neither  do  we  find  here  a  description  of  the  community  of  Israel 
as  a  woman  giving  birth  to  the  Messiah.  We  have  only  the  traditional  meta¬ 
phor,  by  which  the  afflictions  of  the  community  are  described  as  those  of  a 
woman  in  travail;  two  other  metaphors,  of  a  ship  in  a  storm  and  of  a  be¬ 
leaguered  city,  are  used  besides.  All  three  metaphors  recur  in  the  antithetical 
description  of  the  afflictions  of  the  wicked  (11.  12-18).  In  1.  10,  it  is  true, 
there  is  a  clear  reference  to  (not  a  literal  quotation  of)  Isa  9:5;  but  the  titles 
“Wonderful  Counselor,  Mighty  God”  were  not  applied  to  the  Messiah  in 
Jewish  tradition.  In  our  hymn,  pV  yw‘ s  is  better  not  taken  as  the  subject  of 
the  preceding  verb  ygyh,  but  as  opening  a  new  sentence:  “The  Wonderful  One 
takes  counsel  ( yw‘s  niphal  imperfect)  with  His  might  and  saves  a  man  from 
the  breakers.”  In  rabbinic  literature  one  reads  more  than  once  of  God’s  saving 
intervention  at  the  birth  of  children.  According  to  our  hymn,  the  righteous 
are  saved  from  their  afflictions  by  God,  while  in  the  second  part  a  host  of 
apocalyptic  images  are  marshalled  to  describe  the  swallowing  up  of  the  wicked 
into  the  depths  of  hell. — P.  L.  A. 

270.  O.  J.  F.  Seitz,  “Afterthoughts  on  the  Term  'Dipsychos,’”  NTStud  4 
(4,  ’58)  327-334. 

A  comparison  of  Hodayoth  4:12  ff.  with  Mand.  11:1  ff.  of  the  Shepherd  of 
Hennas  reveals  that  both  apparently  depend  on  Ezek  13-14  and  both  treat  of 
the  “double-minded”  man.  One  may  reasonably  conjecture  that  the  Greek 
word  dipsychos  was  coined  to  correspond  to  the  Hebrew  phrase  beleb  waleb. 
The  usage  in  Hernias  seems  connected  with  the  doctrine  of  the  two  ways,  and 
the  word  dipsychos  implies  “with  divided  heart.”  As  for  the  origin  of  the 
term,  it  is  not  necessary  to  postulate  acquaintance  with  the  Essenes  on  the 
part  of  Hernias;  the  notion  may  well  have  belonged  to  Jewish  tradition.  Per¬ 
haps  Hernias  and  1  and  2  Clement  both  derive  the  term  from  the  apocryphal 
work  of  prophecy  “Eldad  and  Modad”  mentioned  in  Hernias. — G.  W.  M. 

271.  F.  Spadafora,  “Qumran  e  il  Cristianesimo,”  RivistBib  5  (’57)  282-287. 

The  significance  of  the  Qumran  literature  lies  in  the  information  which  it 
provides  us  about  the  religious  movements  on  the  fringe  of  the  Pharisaic  move¬ 
ment  hostile  to  Jesus.  Though  it  was  richer  in  content  and  more  profound 
in  the  life  of  the  spirit,  exegetes  must  not  indulge  in  excessive  interpretations 
leading  to  the  creation  of  a  pre-Christian  Christianity. — C.  S. 

272.  J.  Strugnell,  “Flavius  Josephus  and  the  Essenes:  Antiquities  XVIII, 
18-22,”  JournBibLit  77  (2,  ’58)  106-115. 

The  effort  to  identify  the  Qumran  sect  with  the  Essenes  has  been  handicapped 
by  the  obscurity  of  the  testimonia,  Greek  and  Latin,  on  Jewish  antiquities,  and 
the  lack  of  precise  understanding  of  even  what  is  clear  in  the  testimonia.  A 
change  in  method  is  suggested:  take  as  proved  that  the  Qumran  sect  was 
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Essene;  then  use  Qumran  evidence  to  help  with  the  exegesis  of  the  Latin  and 
Greek  testimonia. 

Three  principles  should  be  remembered  in  applying  this  method  to  Josephus 
Antiquities,  18,  18-22:  (1)  The  author  is  writing  to  explain  Jewish  history 
and  customs  to  the  Hellenic  world;  (2)  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  translating  terms  of  Jewish  theology  and  religious  custom  into  Greek; 
(3)  the  passage  in  question  admits  comparison  with  Thucydides  as  far  as 
usage  is  concerned. 

In  18,  18  the  usual  translation,  “the  rewards  of  righteousness,”  seems  strange 
for  a  motive  of  Essene  conduct.  Qumran  evidence,  chiefly  1QH  7  and  IQS  4:2, 
as  well  as  Thucydides  argue  for  “the  approach  to  righteousness.” 

Qumran  evidence  also  supports  a  chiastic  interpretation  of  18,  21,  a  disputed 
line  on  Essene  reasons  for  having  neither  wife  nor  slave.  It  also  modifies  the 
understanding  of  18,  22  insofar  as  the  evidence  for  a  dyarchy  would  change 
the  translation  from  “They  also  appoint  good  priests  to  receive  their  rev¬ 
enues  .  .  .”  to  “They  also  appoint  good  men  to  receive  their  revenues  .  .  .” 

The  much  disputed  sacrifice  passage,  18,  19,  becomes  clearer  if  we  consider 
Qumran  evidence.  Rather  than  sun-worshippers,  the  Essenes  appear  as  men 
who  prayed  in  the  direction  of  the  sun.  And  while  we  are  still  in  doubt  whether 
the  Essenes  sacrificed  in  the  usual  place  in  the  Temple  or  at  some  other  place 
within  the  sacred  confines,  Qumran  evidence  argues  for  their  belief  in  sacrifice. 
— R.  E.  C. 

273.  J.  L.  Teicher,  “Dead  Sea  Fragment  of  an  Apocryphal  Gospel,”  Times 
LitSupp  57  (Mar.  21,  ’58)  160. 

The  Qumran  fragment  which  has  been  called  4Q  Testimonia  ( cf .  §  1-463) 
must  be  interpreted  as  a  fragment  of  an  apocryphal  Christian  gospel,  probably 
written  after  A.D.  135.  The  passages  cited  in  it  are  those  applied  by  Christians 
to  Jesus,  and  the  last  part  of  the  fragment  explicitly  mentions  Jesus  (Yeshu'a) , 
identified  through  typology  with  Joshua.  On  archaeological  grounds  we  must 
conclude  that  the  scrolls  were  concealed,  in  the  caves  in  the  early  fourth  century. 
This  date  is  in  conflict  with  de  Vaux’s  achaeological  reconstruction  of  the 
history  of  Qumran  but  must  be  preferred,  since  the  latter  rests  on  insufficient 
evidence. — G.  W.  M. 

274.  J.  L.  Teicher  and  J.  M.  Allegro,  “Spurious  Texts  from  Qumran?” 
PalExpQuart  19  (1,  ’58)  61-64. 

1  questions  the  genuinity  of  several  published  fragments  of  scrolls  chiefly 
on  paleographical  grounds.  A  brief  reply  by  A  is  added. 

275.  R.  de  Vaux,  “An  Archeologist  and  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls,”  Listener  59 
(June  19,  ’58)  1007-1008. 

Is  the  Qumran  area  uninhabitable,  plagued  with  insects,  owing  to  the  absence 
of  birds  ?  Does  it  follow,  as  del  Medico  holds,  that  the  Qumran  cisterns  and 
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ruins  merely  served  the  occasional  needs  of  funerals  at  the  adjoining  cemetery, 
and  that  the  scrolls  were  just  discarded  MSS  deposited  in  the  caves  in  cir¬ 
cumstances  unknown?  No — because  de  Vaux  himself  lived  a  year  in  the  area 
and  noted  several  kinds  of  birds. 

Archaeological  evidence — concordance  of  pottery  types  in  caves,  ruins  and 
tomb-fillings,  and  of  inscriptions  on  the  cave  scrolls  and  on  jars  and  sherds 
found  in  the  ruins,  both  linked  by  the  uncovering  of  the  scriptorium — all  indi¬ 
cates  that  caves,  buildings  and  cemetery  belonged  to  one  group,  a  community 
whose  members  dwelt  in  caves,  tents  and  huts  at  the  cliff-foot,  but  used  the 
Khirbet  as  a  centre.  Flocks  were  grazed  inland,  palm-trees  cultivated  near 
the  shore,  while  two  miles  south,  at  'Ain  Feshka,  lay  the  community  “farm,” 
with  storage  rooms,  enclosures  for  animals  and,  apparently,  a  tannery  and  shed 
for  drying  dates. 

Can  archaeology  assign  limits  for  dating  the  Qumran  texts?  Teicher’s  third- 
century  Ebionite  theory  conflicts  with  both  texts  and  archaeology.  What  of 
Driver  and  Roth’s  theory,  which  makes  the  Qumran  people  Zealots  and  places 
the  historical  background  of  the  Habakkuk  Commentary  in  the  year  A.D.  66 
[ cf .  §  2-169]  ?  The  Qumran  “destruction  level”  yielded  a  series  of  coins  ending 
with  a  very  few  from  the  third  year  of  the  Jewish  Revolt,  commencing  spring, 
A.D.  68.  Above  this,  a  level  different  in  character  contained  coins  of  Caesarea 
(A.D.  67/68)  and  of  the  Tenth  Roman  Legion  (A.D.  75-100).  Linked  with 
Josephus’  statement  that  in  June,  68,  the  Tenth  Legion  moved  from  Caesarea 
to  the  Jordan  valley  and  captured  Jericho,  this  indicates  that  Qumran  was 
taken  at  the  same  time  and  used  as  a  Roman  military  outpost — hence  no 
community  life,  no  living  in  caves,  no  deposit  of  scrolls  after  that  date.  Now 
the  texts  speak  of  the  careers  of  the  Teacher  and  the  Wicked  Priest  as  past, 
thereby  excluding  so  recent  a  date  as  A.D.  66.  The  sect  was  not  Zealot  but 
Essene.  Pliny  locates  the  chief  Essene  centre  north  of  Engaddi,  west  of  the 
Dead  Sea  and  a  little  distant  from  the  shore,  with  only  palm  trees  for  company. 
Khirbet  Qumran  is  the  only  ruined  site  that  answers  to  this  description. — G.  G. 

276.  L.  Johnston,  “Report  on  Qumran:  Father  Roland  de  Vaux  at  Ushaw,” 
Tablet  211  (May  10,  ’58),  440. 

In  a  recent  lecture  in  England,  Pere  de  Vaux  emphasized  that  the  Qumran 
site  is  habitable,  and  was,  in  fact,  inhabited  in  NT  times.  Correspondence 
between  archaeological  findings  and  the  sect  depicted  in  the  scrolls  indicates 
A.D.  68  as  the  terminus  ad  quem  for  their  composition. — G.  G. 

277.  Anon.,  “Decouvertes  au  bord  de  la  Mer  Morte,”  BibTerreSainte  12  (’58) 

15-17. 

Illustrated  account  of  the  1958  campaign  of  de  Vaux  at  ‘Ain  Feshkha  near 
Qumran. 
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278.  E.  Vogt,  “Kalenclerfragmente  aus  Qumran,”  Biblica  39  (1,  ’58)  72-77. 

V  examines  some  calendar  fragments  from  Cave  4,  published  by  J.  T.  Milik, 
which  enable  us  to  reconstruct  the  liturgical  calendar  of  the  Essenes  and  its 
synchronism  with  the  official  lunar  calendar.  Particularly  interesting  is  the 
synchronism  between  the  22nd  of  the  eleventh  month  of  the  Essene  calendar 
with  the  29th  of  the  month  Shebat  of  the  official  calendar,  a  synchronism  which 
brings  the  first  of  Nisan  and  consequently  the  Passover  in  the  official  calendar 
one  day  later  than  that  of  the  Essene  calendar.  This  confirms  Jaubert’s  con¬ 
clusions  regarding  the  chronology  of  the  Last  Supper.  [ Cf .  §§  2-15,  26,  261, 
514,  517;  3-50].— P.  P.  S. 

279.  N.  Wieder,  “  ‘Sanctuary’  as  a  Metaphor  for  Scripture,”  JournJewStud  8 
(3-4,  ’57)  165-175. 

The  use  of  the  metaphor  “sanctuary”  for  the  Pentateuch  or  the  whole  Jewish 
Bible  among  the  Qumranites  (CDC  7:14-16)  and  the  medieval  Karaites  sug¬ 
gests  a  significant  point  of  comparison  between  the  two  groups. 

280.  S.  Zeitlin,  “Dating  the  Genesis  Apocryphon,”  JournBibLit  77  (1,  ’58) 
75-76. 

E.  Y.  Kutscher’s  dating  of  the  Genesis  Apocryphon  [cf.  §  2-655]  must  be 
rejected.  The  author  of  the  scroll  made  use  of  the  late  Targumim  and  of  the 
late  rabbinic  interpretations  of  Gen  12.  The  composition  is  medieval. — C.  H.  G. 

281.  S.  Zeitlin,  “The  Medieval  Mind  and  the  Theological  Speculation  on 
the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls,”  JewQuartRev  49  (1,  ’58)  1-34. 

Z  comments  on  recent  scrolls  literature  and  argues  against  the  genuinity 
and  current  interpretations  of  the  MSS. 
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BOOKS  AND  OPINIONS 

BOOK: 

282r.  M.  Black,  An  Aramaic  Approach  to  the  Gospels  and  Acts,  2nd  ed. 
(Oxford:  Clarendon  Press,  1954,  25  s.),  viii  and  304  pp. 

The  first  edition  of  this  work,  published  in  1946,  has  been  reprinted  here 
with  slight  revision  and  three  additions.  Appendix  C  consists  of  some  manu¬ 
script  notes  left  by  the  late  A.  J.  Wensinck  of  Leiden.  Appendix  D  deals  with 
the  Aramaic  liturgical  poetry  of  the  Jews.  The  supplementary  notes  are  an 
amplification  of  the  author's  thought  on  his  own  text  and  include  references 
to  more  recent  publications  on  the  topic. 

OPINION: 

283r.  J.  Bonsirven  in  Biblica  36  (3,  ’55)  372  is  laudatory,  citing  particularly 
the  fine  treatment  of  Dalman.  A.  Viard  in  RevSciPhilTlieol  39  (2,  ’55) 
272  lists  the  book  as  an  obviously  important  contribution.  This  sentiment  is 
confirmed  by  F.  V.  Filson  in  JournBibLit  74  (1,  ’55)  54:  ‘“This  scholarly 
and  judicious  book  may  well  claim  to  be  the  best  treatment  of  its  subject  in 
print.”  T.  W.  Manson  in  JournTheolStnd  6  (1,  ’55)  129  lists  the  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  second  edition  as  additions  “to  make  a  good  book  better.”  J.  Jere- 
mias  in  TheolLitZeit  81  (11,  ’56)  675  offers  as  proof  for  his  high  praise  of 
this  work  the  fact  that  the  first  edition  was  completely  sold  out.  Commenting 
on  the  improvements  in  the  second  edition,  J  expresses  a  desire  to  see  the 
Wensinck  manuscript  published  in  its  entirety.  But  the  new  supplement  in 
his  mind  is  the  most  valuable  improvement.  He  cites  the  interpretation  of 
Mk  9:33-37  as  an  instance  of  fine  scholarship.  J  concludes  that  this  book  is 
now  the  source  book  for  further  studies  on  the  mother  tongue  of  Jesus. — J.  L.  C. 

Commentaries 

BOOK: 

284r.  O.  Kuss,  Der  Romerbrief,  Erste  Lieferung,  Rom  1,  1-6,  11  (Regens¬ 
burg:  Pustet  Verlag,  1957,  DM  13,  50),  320  pp. 

This  first  part  of  a  projected  complete  commentary  on  Romans  was  orig¬ 
inally  intended  as  part  of  a  new  edition  of  the  Regensburg  Bible,  but  is  now 
published  as  a  separate  contribution  to  Pauline  exegesis  and  systematic  theol¬ 
ogy.  In  attempting  to  make  the  Apostle  speak  directly  to  us,  as  he  addressed 
his  original  audience,  K  has  avoided  the  verse-by-verse  commentary,  preferring 
to  present  the  main  lines  of  Paul’s  thought.  The  sixteen  excursuses  represent 
major  themes  of  the  Epistle,  each  completed  with  an  individual  bibliography. 
K  finds  Paul’s  thought  crystallized  in  3:21-31,  so  that  an  understanding  of 
these  verses  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  comprehension  of  this  letter  as 
well  as  for  earlier  ones. 

OPINION: 

285r.  H.  H.  Rowley  in  ExpTimes  69  (5,  ’58)  159  advises  careful  reading 
of  the  excursuses,  since  in  themselves  they  have  made  this  book  a  most 
worthy  contribution  to  the  study  of  Romans.  M.  Zerwick  in  VerbDom  35 
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(5,  ’57)  310-311  notes  that  the  excellent  discussions  done  without  prejudice 
allow  the  Apostle  to  speak  for  himself.  K  has  established  Paul’s  use  of  history. 
Thus,  Paul  focused  on  Christ  to  show  what  Adam  must  have  been,  and  ana¬ 
lyzed  the  redemption  to  convince  his  readers  of  the  universal  blight  of  sin  on 
mankind.  A.  Kleinhans  in  Antonianum  33  (3,  ’58)  334-335  praises  the 
accuracy  of  expression  in  the  excellent  translation,  agreeing  with  the  above 
reviewers  that  the  excursuses  present  a  rather  complete  analysis  of  Pauline 
theology.  F.  Mussner  in  TrierTheolZeit  67  (2,  ’58)  125-126  notes  that  K  has 
avoided  recording  the  results  of  research  in  his  analysis  of  the  text.  However, 
the  fresh  thought  and  theological  energy  expended  give  us  a  better  under¬ 
standing  of  Paul’s  actual  point  of  view  in  composing  his  letter.  The  inclusion 
of  bracketed  comments  within  the  text  does  not  make  for  easier  reading.  This 
over-all  satisfactory  commentary  is  quite  short  of  the  mark  on  6:4-5.  P.  Sei- 
densticker  in  FranzStud  40  (1,  ’58)  102-103  visualizes  a  reading  audience 
wider  than  scholars  of  exegesis,  basing  his  argument  on  the  interesting  essays 
on  Pauline  theology.  Nevertheless,  K’s  deep  insight  and  accurate  expression 
in  the  translation  of  Romans  is  a  certain  contribution  to  exegesis.  Cf.  also  the 
favorable  opinions  of  W.  Seibel  in  StimZeit  161  (6,  ’58)  474  and  B.  Schwank 
in  BenMon  34  (1-2,  ’58)  75.— J.  B.  Co. 

BOOK: 

286r.  C.  F.  D.  Moule,  The  Epistles  of  Paul  the  Apostle  to  the  Colossians 
and  to  Philemon  (Cambridge-New  York:  Cambridge  University  Press, 
1957,  21  s.  or  $3.75),  170  pp. 

This  first  volume  in  a  new  series,  edited  by  the  author  and  called  “The 
Cambridge  Greek  Testament  Commentary,”  deals  with  philological  and  his¬ 
torical  questions  as  a  basis  for  consideration  of  the  theological  and  religious 
content  of  the  Epistles.  The  introduction  considers  first  the  “religious  thought,” 
then  the  circumstances  of  writing,  and  finally  gives  a  brief  explanation  of  the 
connections  between  exegesis  and  textual  criticism.  The  main  part  of  the  book 
is  commentary  based  upon  the  Greek  text,  in  which  within  a  comparatively 
brief  space  the  author  summarizes  relevant  comments,  cites  more  important 
textual  evidence,  notes  difficulties  of  translation  and  interpretation,  and  cites 
paiallel  expressions  in  other  Greek  writings,  especially  elsewhere  in  Paul. 

M  takes  the  position  that  Philemon  and  Colossians  are  authentic  and  belong 
to  the  Roman  period.  In  Colossians  Paul  is  opposing  a  strange  amalgam  of 
Jew  ish  and  non- Jewish  elements,  a  “kind  of  ‘theosophy’ — in  this  instance,  a 
gnostic  type  of  Judaism  or  a  Jewish  type  of  ‘gnosticism.’  ”  Special  emphasis 
is  given  to  the  great  Christological  passage  in  Col  1:15-23. 

OPINION: 

287i.  P.  Benoit  in  RevBih  64  (4,  ’57)  616-617  characterizes  the  commentary, 
presented  under  the  modest  title  “Notes,”  as  concise  but  rich.  Along 
with  P.  S.  Minear  in  JournRel  38  (1,  ’58)  54  and  R.  M.  Grant  in  VigChrist 
11  (4,  5/)  250-251,  Benoit  notes  that  while  there  is  a  definite  interest  in  the 
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doctrinal  value  of  the  notions  and  themes,  yet  considerable  emphasis  is  given 
to  the  traditional  matters  of  philology.  Minear  seems  to  find  this  rather  dis¬ 
appointing  and  objects  to  a  lack  of  references  to  contemporary  dogmaticians 
in  the  recurring  theological  passages  of  the  book.  On  the  other  hand,  both 
Minear  and  Benoit  concede  that  the  bibliography  in  general  is  up-to-date, 
plentiful  and  well  chosen. 

F.  V.  Filson  in  TheolToday  14  (4,  '58)  571-573  asserts  that  although  this 
is  not  a  spectacular  book,  it  carefully  weighs  possibilities  and  frankly  faces 
difficulties.  In  so  far  as  it  poses  problems  and  gives  to  each  reader  the  means 
to  make  his  own  decisions,  Benoit  thinks  that  it  will  furnish  a  dependable  point 
of  departure  for  understanding  the  two  Epistles.  Minear  and  F.  W.  Danker 
in  ConcTheolMonth  29  (4,  ’58)  314-315  remark  M’s  ability  to  penetrate  to 
the  essential  points  of  exegesis  without  overwhelming  the  student  with  moun¬ 
tains  of  data.  On  the  other  hand  Grant  feels  that  while  alternative  views  are 
carefully  discussed,  “the  author’s  distinctions  between  probabilities  and  possi¬ 
bilities  are  less  ‘objective’  than  they  look”  at  times.  Still,  Grant  admits  that 
M’s  emphasis  on  the  possible  meanings  of  key  terms  in  Colossians  provides 
the  principal  and  considerable  merit  of  the  commentary,  a  view  which  Benoit 
shares  with  reservations  on  some  of  M’s  preferences.  Danker  praises  the 
author’s  “integrity  and  long-developed  appreciation  of  Koine  as  well  as  his 
profound  understanding  of  the  Apostle’s  message.”  Grant  calls  the  commentary 
“sober  and  sensible,”  Minear  recommends  it  as  a  very  substantial  and  depend¬ 
able  handbook.  Cf.  also  G.  Johnston,  CatiJourttTheol  4  (2,  ’58)  141-143,  and 
V.  Taylor,  ExpTimes  68  (9,  ’57)  266. — J.  F.  Br. 

Biblical  Theology 

BOOK: 

288r.  S.  Sandmel,  A  Jewish  Understanding  of  the  New  Testament  (Cincin¬ 
nati:  Hebrew  Union  College  Press,  1956,  $5.00),  xx  and  321  pp. 

“Operating  within  the  suppositions  of  .  .  .  liberal  Protestant  scholarship,” 
S  writes  as  a  Reform  Jew  “to  present  a  lucid  understanding  of  the  New 
Testament  ...  to  the  average  intelligent  and  educated  American  Jew.”  Be¬ 
tween  the  preliminaries  of  approach  and  background  in  the  beginning  and  a 
concluding  chapter  on  the  genius  of  NT  faith,  lie  the  three  central  sections 
of  this  volume — Paul  and  the  Pauline  Epistles,  The  Synoptic  Gospels  and  Jesus, 
and  Other  Writings. 

OPINION: 

289r.  R.  H.  Sales  in  JournBibLit  76  (4,  ’57)  315-316  calls  S  a  “most  able 
writer,”  but  regrets  that  the  author  did  not  give  more  reasons  for  his 
conclusions.  Both  Sales  and  M.  Black  in  JournSemStud  3  61,  ’58)  99-101  are 
critical  of  S’s  “total  scepticism”  concerning  the  historical  value  of  the  NT 
regarding  the  life  of  Jesus.  In  S’s  treatment  of  Paul,  Black  finds  not  deliberate 
bias,  but  the  rabbinical  and  “totally  un-Pauline  assumption  that  human  nature 
is  fundamentally  good  and  capable  of  working  out  its  own  salvation.”  And 
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Black  continues,  .  .  to  claim  that  for  Paul  ‘Jesus  was  God’s  Logos’  shows  a 
surprising  unawareness  of  .  .  .  Pauline  Christology.  Black  concludes  that  the 
book  is  up-to-date  in  scholarship  and  successful  in  achieving  its  primary  aim 
( cf .  quotation  above  from  the  preface)  but  “theologically  superficial.”  R.  H. 
Willoughby  in  J ournN eorEastStud  16  (4,  ’57)  273-275  mentions  instances 
where  data  for  S’s  views  are  not  convincing  and  places  where  there  is  an 
unnecessary  vagueness  about  specifications  of  time,  provenance,  destination  and 
intent  of  particular  documents.  But  that  apart,  Willoughby  terms  S’s  presenta¬ 
tion  of  criticial  issues  “challenging,”  and  describes  the  book  as  a  “unique 
pioneering  manual,”  “epochal,”  the  very  first  full-scale  introduction  of  its  kind. 
He  also  praises  generously  S’s  scholarship  and  the  pedagogical  plan  of  his 
book,  especially  the  connecting  essays  which  give  “unbreakable  coherence”  to 
the  whole.  In  CathBibQuart  19  (1,  ’57)  158-159  M.  P.  Stapleton  stresses 
the  point  that  S  has  introduced  the  Jewish  reader  to  the  liberal  approach  to 
the  NT  rather  than  to  the  NT  itself.  “Should  not  the  author,”  he  asks,  “have 
given  more  attention  to  the  conservative  and  Catholic  approach?”  Both  Staple- 
ton  and  Sales  observe  that  the  NT  passages  that  S  tags  “anti- Jewish”  are 
capable  of  sustaining  another  interpretation.  Along  with  Willoughby  they 
remark  on  S’s  straightforward  presentation  of  the  differences  and  affinities 
of  Jew  and  Christian,  and  of  the  mutual  appreciation  that  is  necessary.  C.  W. 
Smith  in  AnglTheolRev  39  (2,  ’57)  177-179  states  that  the  book  “is  written 
in  a  disarming  style  out  of  real  knowledge  and  sympathetic  understanding  of 
the  New  Testament.”  Although  many  fine  insights  are  presented,  perhaps  more 
use  of  the  Qumran  material  would  have  illustrated  many  of  his  points  and 
modified  others. — H.  A.  L. 

BOOK: 

290r.  W.  Zimmerli  and  J.  Jeremias,  The  Servant  of  God,  Studies  in  Biblical 
Theology  No.  20  (London:  SCM  Press;  Naperville,  Ill.;  Alec  R.  Alien- 
son,  1957,  10  s.  6  d.  or  $2.25),  120  pp. 

This  is  the  English  translation  of  the  article  Pais  Theou  from  Kittel’s  Theo- 
logischcs  Worterbnch  sum  NT,  and  it  consists  of  four  essays.  The  first  two, 
by  Zimmerli,  deal  (1)  with  the  titles  “servant”  and  “servant(s)  of  Yahweh” 
in  the  0  1  and  (2)  in  the  LXX  translations  of  the  word,  with  final  attention 
to  the  “servant  of  Yahweh”  passages  of  Second  Isaiah.  The  third  and  fourth 
essays,  by  Jeremias,  deal  with  the  term  in  post-Septuagintal  times  and  its  major 
interpretations  in  Hellenistic  and  Palestinian  Judaism  and  with  the  use  of  the 
phrase  in  the  NT  as  a  title  for  Jesus.  He  concludes  with  the  question,  “Can 
Jesus  have  known  Himself  to  be  the  Servant  of  God?’’  His  own  answer  is: 
Jesus  only  allowed  himself  to  be  known  as  the  servant  in  his  esoteric  and 
not  in  his  public  preaching”  (p.  104). — C.  E.  F. 

OPINION: 

291r.  C.  R.  North  in  JournScmStud  3  (1,  ’58)  88-89  leaves  no  doubt  that 
he  regards  the  book  as  a  work  of  first  class  scholarship.  Its  particular 
virtue  is  that  “it  places  the  Servant  in  the  context  of  the  Servant-idea  as  a 
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whole.”  F.  L.  Moriarty  in  TheolStud  18  (3,  ’57)  442-443  comments  on  Z’s 
illustration  of  the  rich  development  the  term  ‘ebcd  “underwent  within  the 
framework  of  Israel’s  unique  relation  to  Yahweh,  whose  claims  on  their  alle¬ 
giance  are  total.”  He  also  notes  the  fact  that  J  brings  out  the  conservative 
function  of  the  Church  in  its  early  teaching.  J.  E.  Bruns  in  CathBibQuart 
19  (4,  ’57)  535-538  praises  the  book  for  balanced  judgments  and  over-all 
objectivity,  and  the  authors  for  their  scholarly  love  of  truth.  He  takes  exception 
to  some  of  Z’s  and  J’s  conclusions,  among  them  J’s  idea  that  Mt  23:37  can  be 
cited  as  evidence  that  our  Lord  thought  stoning  the  most  likely  way  in  which 
He  would  be  put  to  death.  B.  D.  Napier  in  TlieolToday  14  (4,  ’58)  561-562 
regards  the  great  value  of  this  little  study  as  lying  in  the  fact  “that  the  term 
‘servant  of  God’  is  carefully  considered  in  the  full  context  not  only  of  the  Bible 
but  of  ‘inter-Biblical’  Judaism  as  well.”  Nevertheless  he  states  that  it  “does 
not  settle  all  the  problems  of  the  interpretation  of  the  figure  in  II  Isaiah.” 
— R.  G.  P. 

Dead  Sea  Scrolls 

BOOK: 

292r.  J.  T.  Milik,  Dix  ans  de  decouvertes  dans  le  Desert  de  Juda,  Preface 
de  R.  de  Yaux,  O.P.  (Paris:  Editions  du  Cerf,  1957,  600  fr.),  121  pp., 
3  maps,  35  photographs. 

Died  anni  di  scoperte  nel  Deserto  di  Giuda  (Torino-Roma:  Marietti,  1957, 

750  L.). 

The  author,  who  has  been  from  the  beginning  a  very  active  member  of  the 
international  team  engaged  in  the  decipherment  and  publication  of  the  Dead 
Sea  Scrolls,  now  offers  his  own  evaluation  of  the  finds  together  with  a  brief 
history  of  the  discoveries  and  a  chapter  devoted  to  the  Qumran  library.  The 
difficult  and  carefully-worked  treatment  of  the  history  of  the  Qumran  com¬ 
munity — identified  with  the  Essenes — is  really  completed  in  the  Appendix: 
“The  Essenes  and  the  history  of  the  Jewish  People.”  Using  all  the  material  at 
his  disposal,  including  some  unpublished  texts,  M  synthesizes  his  hypotheses 
on  the  chronology  of  events  in  the  history  of  this  sect  in  an  attempt  to  under¬ 
stand  the  problem  of  the  transformation  of  Essenism.  The  importance  of  the 
discoveries  is  shown  by  brief  discussions  of  their  bearing  upon  linguistics, 
paleography,  history,  Hebrew  literature  and  the  history  of  religions. 

OPINION: 

293r.  Most  reviewers  praise  highly  the  scholarly  monograph  of  this  well- 
known  Polish  priest.  Recognition  is  given  to  M’s  forthright  separation 
of  facts  from  his  hypotheses.  In  a  lengthy  review  in  RevBib  64  (4,  ’57)  633- 
636  R.  de  Vaux,  who  writes  the  preface  to  M’s  book,  testifies  to  the  exceptional 
competence  of  the  author,  although  his  own  interpretation  of  the  archaeological 
facts  differs  somewhat  from  that  of  M.  For  example,  the  earthquake  of  31 
B.  C.,  important  for  determining  the  extent  of  actual  inhabitation  at  Qumran, 
is  considered  by  deY  as  being  concomitant  with  a  fire  which  destroyed  many 
of  the  utensils  in  the  Qumran  settlement.  M  separates  these  events  by  nearly 
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100  years,  interpreting  intervening  events  accordingly.  These  few  differences 
of  opinion  are  only  secondary.  M’s  work  is  excellent  for  all  and  his  hypotheses 
demand  the  attention  of  experts.  A.  Vincent  in  BibVieChret  21  (1,  ’58) 
94-106  devotes  a  review  article  to  the  book,  containing  a  detailed  summary 
of  M’s  work.  J.  Bourke  in  Blackfriars  39  (456,  ’58)  136  regrets  that  this 
work  did  not  appear  sooner  “amid  the  welter  of  incomparably  inferior  litera¬ 
ture”  on  the  scrolls.  For  a  short  popular  account  this  is  the  “most  accurate, 
the  most  readable,  and  the  most  authoritative”  which  has  so  far  appeared. 
H.  H.  Rowley  in  ExpTimes  69  (1,  ’57)  20  states  that  M  is  not  able  to  identify 
the  Teacher  of  Righteousness,  “but  he  supposes  that  he  was  the  author  of  the 
Hymns  and  that  these  are  autobiographical.  There  is  no  evidence  for  this 
supposition,  and  the  Teacher  is  unmentioned  in  the  Hymns.” 

294r.  E.  Vogt  in  Biblica  38  (4,  ’57)  468-469  notes  that  M’s  reconstruction 
of  the  history  of  the  Essenes  deserves  further  study,  though  many  of 
his  points  are  hypothetical.  The  same  reviewer  in  JournSemStud  3  (2,  ’58) 
191-194  notes  that  “this  interesting  sketch  of  the  history  of  Essenism  without 
doubt  deserves  attention,  for  M  knows  as  only  few  do  the  manuscript  material 
.  .  .  He  tries  to  take  account  of  all  factors,  statements  of  the  MSS.,  archeology, 
contemporary  history,  paleography,  and  literary  criticism.  The  author  is  very 
well  aware  of  the  hypothetical  character  of  some  of  his  assumptions,  yet  with¬ 
out  a  working  hypothesis  no  progress  can  be  made  in  these  difficult  questions. 
His  synthesis  contains  constructive  elements  which  will  stimulate  further 
research.  Therefore,  not  only  the  layman  but  also  the  expert  will  study  this 
monograph  with  profit.” 

295r.  J.  de  Fraine  in  Bijdragen  20  (2,  ’58)  194-195  questions  whether  some 
of  M’s  statements  rest  on  a  really  sound  basis,  even  though  called 
hypotheses.  But  the  book  is  written  with  authority  and  is  an  extremely  welcome 
guide.  R.  Murphy  in  TheolStud  18  (4,  ’57)  605-606  feels  that  the  work  is 
indispensable  for  all  who  wish  to  keep  informed  on  the  scrolls.  J.  Iturbe  in 
EstB'ib  16  (3-4,  ’57)  436-438  notes  that  the  book  is  a  pleasure  to  read  and  a 
most  informative,  homogeneous  synthesis  of  DSS  scholarship  of  the  past  ten 
years.  M.  Baillet  in  BullLittEccl  58  (3,  ’57)  173  recognizes  the  eminent 
authority  of  the  author,  but  feels  that  his  personal  opinions  regarding  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  archaeology  and  history  will  not  be  accepted  without  discussion. 
L.  Dequeker  in  EphTheolLov  33  (4,  ’57)  746-747  calls  attention  to  the  excep¬ 
tional  character  of  the  appendix.  P.  Kahle  in  TheolLitZeit  82  (9,  ’57)  641-650 
gives  us  a  detailed  summary  of  the  book,  coupled  with  his  own  comments.  For 
example,  he  underlines  M’s  observation  that  no  religious  group  of  antiquity 
has  furnished  us  with  so  much  information  concerning  its  life  and  its  customs 
as  have  the  Essenes  in  the  scrolls  they  have  left  behind  in  their  motherhouse. 
He  agrees  that  the  Aramaic  documents  found  in  the  caves  are  precious,  but 
observes  that  they  do  not  necessarily  give  us  the  spoken  language  of  the  time, 
since  they  seem  to  be  written  in  a  literary  language. — J.  B.  Co. 
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ALAND — Professor  Doctor  Kurt  Aland,  D.D.,  Lutheran  theologian,  was  born 
in  Berlin  on  March  28,  1915.  He  studied  at  the  University  of  Berlin  (lie. 
theol.)  and  he  later  received  the  honorary  Dr.Theol.  from  the  University  of 
Gottingen  and  the  D.D.  from  St.  Andrews.  He  has  specialized  in  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  Church  History,  Christian  Archaeology,  and  New  Testament  Textual 
Criticism,  and  has  held  teaching  positions  at  the  Church  History  Seminar  of 
the  University  of  Berlin  and  at  the  Theological  Faculty  of  Berlin.  Since  1947 
he  has  been  Professor  at  the  University  of  Halle.  He  is  also  Visiting  Professor 
at  the  University  of  Berlin,  chairman  of  the  Komission  fiir  spdtantike  Re- 
ligionsgeschiclite  and  is  a  member  of  the  Editorial  Board  of  New  Testament 
Studies.  His  principal  writings  include:  (with  E.  Nestle)  the  23rd  edition  of 
Novum  Testamentum  Graece  (1957),  Lukas  Evangelium  (with  W.  Matzkow), 
in  the  series  begun  by  Adolf  Jiilicher  {I tala,  vol.  Ill,  1954),  and  “Zur  Liste  der 
greichischen  Handschriften  des  Neuen  Testaments”  (V,  1954;  VI,  1957).  In 
preparation  are  new  editions  of  I  tala,  vol.  II  {Mark  us -Evangelium) ,  and  vol. 
IV  (J dhannes-Evangelium)  as  well  as  Synopsis  Quattuor  Evangeliorum 
and  Das  Neue  Testament  auf  Papyrus. 

DAHL — Nils  Alstrup  Dahl,  Dr.  Theol.,  Lutheran  theologian,  was  born  in 
Oslo,  Norway,  on  June  25,  1911.  He  studied  at  the  University  of  Oslo  (cand. 
theol.  1934,  Dr.  theol.  1941)  and  several  other  European  universities.  Since 
1946  he  has  been  Professor  of  New  Testament  Studies  at  the  University  of 
Oslo  and  since  1954  dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Theology.  He  has  been  chairman 
of  the  Norwegian  Student  Christian  Movement  (1946-53)  and  editor  of  the 
pastors’  fortnightly  journal  Norsk  Kirkeblad  (1954-57).  At  present  he  is 
active  in  study  programs  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  and  the  Lutheran 
World  Federation,  and  in  translation  projects  of  the  Norwegian  Bible  Society. 
In  addition  to  his  major  work,  the  dissertation  Das  Volk  Gottes  (1941),  he 
has  written  for  periodicals  and  Festschriften  numerous  articles  in  Norwegian, 
English,  German  and  occasionally  French — dealing  for  the  most  part  with  the 
Gospels  or  Pauline  problems.  He  is  now  preparing  a  commentary  on  Ephesians 
for  the  “Meyer”  series. 

DAVIES — William  David  Davies  was  born  in  Carmarthenshire,  South  Wales, 
on  December  9,  1911.  He  received  his  B.D.  at  the  University  of  Wales  in 
1938,  and  his  M.A.  in  New  Testament  at  Cambridge  University  in  1942. 
Ordained  in  the  Congregational  Church,  he  served  in  the  parish  ministry  until 
1946.  After  taking  his  D.D.  at  the  University  of  Wales  in  1948,  he  became 

Professor  of  New  Testament  Studies  at  Yorkshire  United  College.  In  1950 

✓ 

he  came  to  this  country  as  Professor  of  Biblical  Theology  at  Duke  University. 
Since  1955  he  has  been  at  Princeton  University  in  the  Department  of  Religion. 
He  has  been  a  member  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  new  British  transla¬ 
tion  of  the  Bible.  He  is  a  Corresponding  Fellow  of  the  New  Testament  Seminar 
at  Uppsala,  and  a  member  of  the  Society  for  New  Testament  Studies.  His  pub- 
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lications  include  Paul  and  Rabbinic  Judaism  (1948;  rev.,  1955),  A  Normative 
Pattern  of  Church  Life  in  the  Nezv  Testament  (1950),  The  Torah  in  the 
Messianic  Age  and/or  the  Age  to  Come  (7 ournBibLit  monograph  #7,  1952). 
With  D.  Daube  he  edited  The  Background  of  the  New  Testament  and  Its 
Eschatology  (1956)  in  honor  of  C.  H.  Dodd  ( cf .  §§  2-678r-681r) . 

DESCAMPS — Reverend  Albert  Descamps  was  born  in  Ecanaffles,  Belgium, 
on  June  27,  1916.  After  his  ordination  to  the  Catholic  priesthood,  he  studied 
at  the  University  of  Louvain  (lie.  phil.,  doct.  et  maitre  theol.)  and  at  the 
Pontifical  Biblical  Institute,  Rome  (L.S.S.).  From  1947  to  1953  he  was  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Scripture  at  the  Grand  Seminaire  of  Tournai,  Belgium,  and  is  now 
Professor  of  Scripture  at  the  University  of  Louvain.  He  has  written  the 
articles  on  justice  and  justification  in  Volume  4  of  the  Dictionnaire  de  la  Bible, 
Supplement,  and  has  published  Les  justes  et  la  justice  dans  les  evangiles 
(1950). 

DUPONT — Dom  Jacques  Jean  Dupont,  O.S.B.,  was  born  in  Liege,  Belgium, 
on  December  19,  1915.  He  studied  at  the  University  of  Louvain  (Doctor  of 
Theology,  and  Licentiate  in  Oriental  Philology  and  History,  1946,  and  maitre 
en  theologie,  1949),  at  the  Pontifical  Biblical  Institute,  Rome  (L.S.S.,  1948), 
at  the  Lcole  Pratique  des  Hautes  Ltudes,  Paris  (diplome,  1951),  and  at  the 
Lcole  Biblique  et  Archeologique  Franqaise,  Jerusalem.  Since  1949  he  has  been 
Professor  of  Sacred  Scripture  at  the  Abbey  of  St.  Andre,  and  in  1954-55  he 
was  visiting  Professor  at  the  Collegio  Sant’  Anselmo,  Rome.  Besides  numerous 
articles  in  Revue  Biblique,  Recherches  des  Sciences  Religieuses  and  other 
journals,  he  has  published:  “Gnosis”.  La  connaissance  religieuse  dans  les 
e pitres  de  Saint  Paul  (Louvain  dissertation,  1949),  Les  Actes  des  Apotres  for 
the  Jerusalem  Bible  (1953),  and  Les  Beatitudes  (1954;  2nd  ed.,  1958). 

MUNCK — Johannes  Munck,  Lutheran  theologian,  has  been  Professor  of  New 
Testament  Exegesis  at  the  University  of  Aarhus,  Denmark,  since  1938.  Born 
in  Copenhagen  on  March  3,  1904,  he  studied  at  the  Collegium  Mediceum  there, 
and  later  received  the  Dr.  Theol.  in  1933  from  the  University  of  Copenhagen. 
He  has  done  special  studies  at  the  Free  Protestant  Faculty  of  Theology  in  Paris 
(1926-19 27)  and  at  the  Theological  Faculties  of  Berlin  and  Bonn  (1927-1929). 
In  1954  he  was  a  member  of  the  American  School  of  Oriental  Research  in 
Jerusalem.  His  studies  have  included  many  fields,  from  the  time  of  Alexander 
the  Great  to  St.  Augustine,  but  he  has  been  especially  concerned  with  the  New 
Testament,  as  is  indicated  by  his  principal  writings:  Petrus  und  Paulus  in  der 
Offenbarung  Johannis  (1950);  Paulus  und  die  Heilsgeschichte  (1954;  the 
English  translation  of  this  work  is  now  in  preparation)  ;  and  Christus  und  Israel 
(1956).  He  publishes  in  Danish,  German,  English  and  French.  In  1954  he  was 
\  ice-Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Aarhus,  and  at  present,  in  addition  to  his 
position  as  Professor,  he  is  Editor  of  Studia  Theologica,  Co-editor  of  the 
Dansk  7  cologisk  T idsskmft,  and  Co-editor  of  a  Danish  translation  of  the 
pseudepigrapha. 
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BOOK  NOTICES 

COMMENTARIES,  EXEGESIS 

Bible  Key  Words  from  Gerhard  KitteVs  Theologisches  W orterbuch  sum 
Neuen  Testament,  trans.  and  ed.  J.  R.  Coates  (New  York:  Harper,  1951, 
$4.00),  xiv  and  76,  xii  and  76,  xiv  and  96,  xiv  and  82  pp. 

This  edition  of  J.  R.  Coates’s  translations  from  Kittel  contains  the  following 
monographs:  Love  by  G.  Quell  and  E.  Stauffer;  The  Church  by  K.  L.  Schmidt; 
Sin  by  G.  Quell,  G.  Bertram,  G.  Stahlin  and  W.  Grundmann;  and  Righteous¬ 
ness  by  G.  Quell  and  G.  Schrenk.  Each  section  is  accompanied  by  a  bibli¬ 
ography  and  an  index.  To  the  convenience  for  English  readers  of  having  a 
reliable  and  readable  translation  of  these  four  important  articles,  this  work  adds 
the  further  convenience  of  including  all  four  in  one  volume. 

J.  Dupont,  O.S.B.,  Les  Beatitudes.  Le  probleme  litteraire.  Les  deux  versions 
du  Sermon  sur  la  montagne  et  des  Beatitudes.  Nouvelle  edition  entierement 
refondue  (Bruges:  Abbaye  de  Saint- Andre;  Louvain:  E.  Nauwelaerts,  1958, 
350  Bel.  fr. ;  $7.00),  384  pp. 

D’s  volume  on  the  Beatitudes,  published  four  years  ago,  aroused  much  interest 
and  discussion,  and  a  second  edition  was  soon  needed.  Taking  cognizance  of 
suggestions  from  various  scholars,  he  has  entirely  rewritten  the  work  and  plans 
to  expand  the  original  into  three  volumes,  dealing  with  the  setting  of  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  the  literary  problem  and  the  doctrinal  problem  of  the 
Beatitudes.  The  book  before  us,  the  second  number  of  the  proposed  trilogy, 
discusses  the  literary  problem.  Brief  summaries  are  given  at  the  end  of  both 
its  parts.  There  are  eleven  pages  of  bibliography  and  twenty-five  pages  of 
indexes. 

H.  Gollwitzer,  La  joie  de  Dieu.  Commentaire  de  VLvangile  de  Luc,  trans. 
£.  de  Robert  et  J.  Carrere  (Neuchatel-Paris :  Delachaux  et  Niestle,  1958,  13.40 
Sw.  fr.),  331  pp. 

This  work  is  a  translation  of  the  two  German  volumes,  Die  Freude  Gottes 
and  Jesu  Tod  und  Auferstehung.  Despite  the  sub-title,  the  author  notes  that 
this  is  an  introduction,  to  be  supplemented  by  a  good  commentary.  In  this 
regard  he  avows  his  own  debt  to  Calvin,  von  Hofmann  and  Rengstorf.  The 
method  followed  consists  of  theological  explanation,  ordered  according  to 
individual  pericopes  or  groups  of  passages,  designed  to  stimulate  personal 
research  and  study  on  the  part  of  the  reader.  The  French  version  uses  the 
Jerusalem  Bible  for  most  of  the  scriptural  citations. 

J.  Hering,  La  seconde  Lpitre  de  Saint  Paul  aux  Corinthiens,  Commentaire  du 
Nouveau  Testament,  VIII  (Paris-Neuchatel :  Delachaux  et  Niestle,  1958,  8.50 
Sw.  fr.),  Ill  pp. 

The  author,  as  is  customary  in  the  series,  presents  briefly  the  thought  of  the 
writer  with  succinct  references  to  the  latest  literature.  In  the  introduction  H 
suggests  that  2  Cor  10-13  is  the  “intermediate  letter”  and  that  2  Cor  9  also 
was  a  separate  letter  which  was  brought  to  Corinth  by  Titus  when  he  went 
there  to  supervise  the  collection,  as  mentioned  in  8  :6.  2  Cor  9  therefore  would 
be  written  before  2  Cor  1-8.  There  is  an  appendix  on  the  origin  of  the  apos- 
tolate  according  to  the  NT. 
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J.  Huby,  S.J.,  Saint  Paul.  Ppitre  aux  Romains.  Traduction  et  commentaire, 
ed.  S.  Lyonnet,  S.J.,  Verbum  Salutis  X  (Paris:  Beauchesne  et  ses  Fils,  1957, 
1950  fr.),  viii  and  643  pp. 

In  this  new  edition  of  Fr.  Huby’s  Romans,  the  Dean  of  the  Pontifical 
Biblical  Institute,  Fr.  Lyonnet,  has  appended  to  the  translation  and  commentary 
78  pages  of  additional  notes,  both  bibliographical  and  explanatory,  and  an 
essay  on  original  sin  and  the  exegesis  of  Rom  5:12-14.  The  latter  is  particu¬ 
larly  opportune,  since  Huby  himself  was  not  satisfied  with  his  own  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  this  key  passage.  Addressed  to  “readers  who  are  not  professional 
exegetes,”  this  commentary  seeks  to  go  beyond  the  centuries  of  controversy 
that  Romans  has  provoked  and  discover  the  genuinely  Pauline  problems  and 
the  solutions  Paul  himself  proposed. 

N.  Hugede,  La  metaphore  du  miroir  dans  les  £  pitres  de  saint  Paid  aux  Corin- 
thiens,  Bibliotheque  Theologique  (Neuchatel-Paris:  Delachaux  et  Niestle, 
1957),  206  pp. 

In  this  exhaustive  study  of  the  metaphor  of  the  mirror  in  1  Cor  13:12  and 
2  Cor  3:18,  M.  Hugede  assembles  and  examines  the  evidence  of  scriptural 
use  of  the  metaphor  and  of  relevant  profane  sources  as  well  as  leading 
exegetical  theories  about  the  passages.  His  conclusions,  that  Paul  expressed 
a  purely  Jewish  theological  notion  in  Stoic  language,  lead  to  the  heart  of 
Pauline  theology  and  to  an  estimate  of  Hellenic  influence  on  the  Apostle. 
Presented  as  a  thesis  at  the  University  of  Geneva,  this  work  is  abundantly 
provided  with  indexes,  bibliography  and  plates. 

F.-J.  Leenhardt,  VLpitre  de  Saint  Paul  aux  Romains ,  Commentaire  du 
Nouveau  Testament,  VI  (Neuchatel-Paris:  Delachaux  et  Niestle,  1957,  12 
Sw.  fr.),  219  pp. 

The  author,  a  professor  in  the  Faculty  of  Theology  of  the  University  of 
Geneva,  has  summarized  recent  studies  on  the  most  famous  of  Paul’s  Epistles 
and  presents  his  own  views  clearly  and  briefly.  In  the  introduction  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  ch.  16  concludes  with  the  view  that  this  section  probably  was  addressed 
to  Ephesus,  and  the  doxology  is  judged  to  be  not  Pauline  but  the  addition  of 
some  ancient  copyist.  In  treating  controversial  points  the  writer  shows  an 
unusual  acquaintance  with  and  a  sympathetic  understanding  of  Catholic 
writings. 

Libermann,  Commentaire  de  Saint  Jean,  preface  by  A.  Cabon,  C.S.Sp.,  intro¬ 
duction  by  P.  Blanchard,  texts  chosen  by  L.  Vogel,  C.S.Sp.;  Les  Grands 
Mystiques  (Paris-Bruges :  Desclee  de  Brouwer,  1958,  162  Bel.  fr.),  317  pp. 

Converted  Jew,  mystic,  founder  of  a  religious  congregation,  Venerable  Father 
Libermann  left  in  his  writings  valuable  insights  into  the  Fourth  Gospel.  This 
edition  presents  selected  passages  from  the  Commentary  along  with  a  biography 
of  Libermann  by  Fr.  Cabon  and  a  theological  introduction  by  Prof.  Pierre 
Blanchard  of  the  Facultes  Catholiques  de  Lyon.  The  volume  is  of  interest  ' 
both  for  the  mysticism  of  the  author  and  for  its  sympathetic  penetration  into 
the  Johannine  symbolism. 

F.  Mussner,  IV as  lehrt  Jesus  iiber  das  Ende  der  Welt?  Eine  Auslegung  von 
Markus  13  (Freiburg  im  Breisgau:  Verlag  Herder;  New  York:  Herder  and 
Herder,  1958,  $1.30),  80  pp. 

Interest  in  apocalypticism  is  timeless.  For  the  modern  popular  reader  Prof. 
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Franz  Mussner  of  Trier  presents  in  this  attractive  little  book  three  public 
lectures  on  what  Christ  Himself  had  to  say  about  the  end  of  the  world.  Scien¬ 
tific  exegesis  remains  in  the  background  but  is  clearly  the  presupposition  of 
the  author’s  interpretations.  A  very  brief  bibliography  concludes  the  book. 

W.  Nauck,  Die  Tradition  nnd  der  Charakter  des  erstcn  Johannesbriefes, 
Wissenschaftliche  Untersuchungen  zum  Neuen  Testament,  3  (Tubingen:  Mohr- 
Siebeck,  1957,  DM  18.60),  192  pp. 

In  this  Habilitationsschrift  presented  at  Tubingen,  Wolfgang  Nauck  investi¬ 
gates  the  suggestions  of  von  Dobschiitz,  Bultmann  and  others  that  the  series 
of  antithetical  expressions  of  1  John  are  evidence  of  a  Vorlage  upon  which 
the  letter  is  based.  His  analysis  reveals  a  twofold  tradition,  Jewish-sacerdotal 
and  Christian-baptismal,  with  parallels  in  the  Qumran  literature.  After  ana¬ 
lyzing  the  composition  of  the  letter,  the  author  discusses,  in  two  excursuses,  the 
problems  of  redaction  posed  by  certain  verses  in  the  letter  and  the  theme  of 
spirit,  wrater  and  blood  in  1  John  as  well  as  in  Jewish  and  early  Christian 
literature. 

B.  Reicke,  Glanbe  und  Lebcn  dcr  Urgemeinde,  Bemerkungen  zn  Apg.  1-7, 
Abhandlungen  zur  Theologie  des  Alten  und  Neuen  Testaments  herausgegeben 
von  W.  Eichrodt  und  O.  Cullmann  32  (Zurich:  Zwingli-Verlag,  1957,  19  Sw. 
fr.),  179  pp. 

Convinced  that  the  first  seven  chapters  of  the  Acts  have  a  special  importance, 
because  they  bring  us  back  to  the  early  Jerusalem  church,  the  Basle  professor 
studies  them  from  an  historical  and  theological  viewpoint.  He  asks  what  facts 
( Begebenheiten )  are  reflected  behind  Luke’s  often  stylized  descriptions,  and 
what  meaning  the  individual  accounts  have.  His  treatment  is  intended  to  benefit 
not  only  scholars  but  also  interested  laymen. 

E.  J.  Siedlecki,  A  Patristic  Synthesis  of  John  VI,  54-55,  Pontificia  Facultas 
Theologica  Seminarii  Sanctae  Mariae  ad  Lacum,  Dissertationes  ad  Lauream, 
27  (Mundelein,  Ill.:  Saint  Mary  of  the  Lake  Seminary,  1956),  xi  and  298  pp. 

Following  a  suggestion  in  Pius  XII’s  Divino  Afflante  Spiritu  which  urges 
recourse  to  the  Fathers  for  a  better  understanding  of  the  meaning  of  the 
Scriptures,  S  has  studied  the  patristic  teaching  on  these  two  verses,  concentrat¬ 
ing  naturally  on  Augustine,  Chrysostom  and  Cyril  of  Alexandria.  Quotations 
are  generous,  the  passages  are  studied  in  detail,  and  a  thirty-page  bibliography 
is  added.  In  the  hundred-page  synthesis  of  the  patristic  teaching  special  atten¬ 
tion  has  been  given  to  the  “spiritual”  interpretation  of  the  verses  and  to  the 
doctrine  on  the  necessity  of  the  Eucharist.  The  author  finds  that  the  Fathers 
held  that  the  Eucharist  in  voto  was  necessary  for  salvation. 

E.  K.  Simpson  and  F.  F.  Bruce,  Commentary  on  the  Epistles  to  the  Ephesians 
and  the  Colossians.  The  English  Text  zvith  Introduction,  Exposition  and  Notes 
(Grand  Rapids,  Mich.:  Eerdmans,  1957,  $4.00),  328  pp. 

This  volume,  the  seventh  to  appear  in  The  Nezv  International  Commentary 
on  the  Nezv  Testament,  has  the  distinction  of  being  produced  by  two  authors. 
The  veteran  scholar  E.  K.  Simpson,  formerly  Lecturer  in  New  Testament 
Language  and  Exegesis  in  the  Free  Church  College,  Edinburgh,  has  written 
con  amore  the  commentary  on  Ephesians.  For  Colossians  we  are  indebted  to 

F.  F.  Bruce,  Professor  of  Biblical  History  and  Literature  in  the  University 
of  Sheffield.  Though  a  knowledge  of  Greek  is  not  required  of  the  reader,  the 
philological  notes  in  Ephesians  are  extensive,  and  the  footnotes  for  Colossians 
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provide  an  excellent  up-to-date  bibliography  on  all  disputed  questions.  Pauline 
authorship  of  both  Epistles  is  defended. 

L.  Stefaniak,  C.  M.,  Inter pretacja  12  rozdzialu  Apokalipsy  sw.  I  ana  w  swietle 
historii  egzegezy  (Poznan:  Pallottinum,  1957,  45  zl.),  189  pp. 

The  Woman  Clothed  with  the  Sun  in  Apoc  12:1  f.,  because  of  the  Mario- 
logical  studies  in  the  last  century,  has  attracted  much  attention  among  Catholic 
exegetes.  Accordingly  the  author  has  investigated  the  entire  subject  under 
three  headings:  (1)  The  history  of  the  exegesis  of  the  text;  (2)  The  text  of 
the  Apocalypse;  (3)  The  exegetical,  doctrinal  and  theological  aspects.  Con¬ 
trary  to  many  recent  Catholic  writers,  the  author  follows  P.  Alio,  O.P.,  in  the 
opinion  that  the  Marian  interpretation  of  the  verse  is  an  accommodation  and 
that  the  Woman  literally  refers  only  to  the  community  of  the  faithful.  At  the 
end  of  the  book  are  brief  summaries  in  French  and  in  English. 


R.  V.  G.  Tasker,  The  Second  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Corinthians.  An  Intro¬ 
duction  and  Commentary ,  The  Tyndale  New  Testament  Commentaries  (Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.:  Eerdmans,  1958,  $3.00),  192  pp. 

The  Professor  of  New  Testament  Exegesis  in  the  University  of  London  has 
given  a  commentary  which  is  primarily  exegetical  but  also  homiletic,  on  this 
most  personal  of  Paul’s  letters.  In  his  preface  he  acknowledges  his  debt  to  the 
commentaries  of  Charles  Hodge,  Allan  Menzies  and  James  Denney.  On  the 
much-disputed  question  of  the  integrity  of  the  Epistle  the  author  upholds  the 
unity  of  the  entire  writing.  This  is  the  fourth  volume  to  be  published  of  the 
Tyndale  NT  Commentaries  of  which  Tasker  is  the  general  editor. 


JESUS  AND  THE  GOSPELS 

F.  Amiot,  Vie  de  Notre  Seigneur  Jesus-Christ  (Paris:  Letouzey  et  Ane,  1958, 
480  fr.),  284  pp. 

Abbe  Amiot,  Professor  at  the  seminary  of  Saint-Sulpice,  author  of  L’En- 
seignement  de  S.  Paul  (2  vols.)  in  the  Etudes  bibliques  series,  has  published 
a  brief  commentary  to  accompany  the  NT  text  which  was  printed  as  an  excerpt 
from  La  Sainte  Bible  of  Pirot-Clamer.  Writing  for  a  popular  audience  the 
author  does  not,  except  rarely,  give  the  reasons  for  his  own  positions,  but  he 
states  the  principal  viewpoints  especially  of  Catholic  scholars.  End  maps  of 
Palestine  and  Jerusalem,  illustrations  of  biblical  sites,  a  bibliography  of  Catholic 
authors,  and  an  index  historique  add  to  the  value  of  the  book  for  a  Bible  class 
or  for  private  reading  and  meditation. 


P.  R.  Benard,  O.P.,  Le  Mystere  de  Jesus,  Bibliotheque  Catholique  I  (Paris: 
Amiot-Dumont,  1957),  633  pp. ;  II,  677  pp. 

These  two  volumes  studying  the  Gospel  material  under  the  viewpoint  of  the 
mystery  of  Jesus,  His  personality  and  work,  culminate  in  the  section  devoted 
to  the  Prologue  of  St.  John.  Although  the  chronological  sequence  of  the  Gospel 
pericopes  has  not  been  preserved,  the  work  in  great  part  resembles  a  life  of 
Christ,  and  its  interests  are  largely  devotional  and  meditative.  At  the  end  of 
vol.  2  the  material  of  the  four  Gospels  is  arranged  in  parallel  columns.  Writing 
for  a  non-professional  audience,  the  author  has  dispensed  with  bibliographies 
and  footnotes. 
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B.-M.  Chevignard,  O.P.,  La  doctrine  spirituelle  de  VLvangile,  Collection 
“L’Eau  Vive”  (Paris:  Editions  du  Cerf,  1958,  510  fr.),  228  pp. 

The  brief  devotional  essays  in  this  volume  first  appeared  in  the  review 
France  Dominicaine  from  1949  to  1953.  From  the  Gospels  Fr.  Chevignard 
derives  doctrines  of  ascetical  theology  intended  for  meditative  reading  and 
presented  in  an  attractive  style,  but  not  designed  as  a  systematic  work  either 
in  theology  or  in  Gospel  interpretation. 


R.  Dunkerley,  Beyond  the  Gospels  (Baltimore:  Penguin  Books,  1957,  $.85), 

170  pp. 

Dr.  Roderic  Dunkerley,  pastor  at  Kelvedon,  England,  examines  in  this  book 
all  the  significant  information  about  the  life  and  person  of  Jesus  that  can  be 
found  outside  the  four  canonical  Gospels.  Among  the  sources  examined  are 
the  other  NT  books,  Josephus,  the  Talmud,  the  agrapha,  the  NT  apocrypha, 
early  ecclesiastical  writers,  archaeological  monuments,  etc.  Along  with  his 
presentation  of  the  information  the  author  supplies  his  canons  for  judging  the 
value  of  all  the  extra-Gospel  evidence. 


J.  Galot,  S.J.,  Marie  dans  V Lvangile .  Museum  Lessianum.  Section  theologique, 
No.  53  (Paris-Louvain :  Desclee  de  Brouwer,  1958,  110  Bel.  fr.),  197  pp. 

The  author  of  Le  Coeur  de  Marie,  Pere  Galot,  has  studied  in  detail  the  few 
NT  passages  which  relate  to  Mary  and  has  produced  a  book  which  is  partly 
exegetical  but  mainly  a  work  of  biblical  Marian  theology.  Writing  for  the 
general  public  he  has  presented  clearly  and  simply  his  own  views  and  the  most 
recent  studies  of  scholars,  chiefly  Catholic,  on  problems  such  as  Mary’s  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  divinity  of  her  Son,  her  “vow”  of  virginity,  her  spiritual  maternity, 
etc. 


H.  U.  Instinsky,  Das  Jahr  der  Geburt  Christi.  Eine  geschichtswissenschaft- 
liche  Studie  (Munchen:  Kosel-Verlag,  1957,  4.80  DM),  73  pp. 

The  author  studies  the  historical  evidence  to  determine  the  year  of  the 
Nativity,  and  naturally  is  concerned  with  the  census  mentioned  by  Luke  and 
its  relation  to  Josephus.  He  defends  the  thesis  that  Quirinius  could  have  twice 
conducted  a  census  in  Syria.  In  the  chapters  devoted  to  Tertullian  and  Eusebius 
he  argues  that  neither  of  them  corrects  Luke.  Frequently  the  author  discusses 
the  relation  of  faith  to  historical  inquiry.  Eleven  pages  of  notes  are  added 
at  the  end. 


J.  Jeremias,  Unknown  Sayings  of  Jesus,  trans.  R.  H.  Fuller  (New  York: 
Macmillan,  1957,  $2.00),  viii  and  110  pp. 

In  this  little  book  Prof.  Jeremias  ( cf .  Biographical  Note,  NT  A  2  [1,  ’57], 
p.  93)  addresses,  to  general  readers  as  well  as  to  students  of  the  NT,  discus¬ 
sions  of  three  apocryphal  stories  about  Jesus  and  of  eighteen  agrapha,  all  of 
which  he  believes  “have  as  high  a  claim  to  authenticity  as  the  sayings  recorded 
in  our  four  Gospels.”  In  a  preliminary  chapter  he  describes  the  sources  of 
extra-canonical  sayings  and  various  criteria  of  their  authenticity  The  sayings 
themselves  are  presented  in  text  and  translation.  R.  H.  Fuller  has  translated 
from  the  revised  German  edition  of  this  work;  a  brief  section  of  addenda 
brings  the  copious  footnotes  even  more  up  to  date. 
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Let’s  Talk  about  the  Gospel:  St.  Luke ,  by  R.  C.  Fuller  (London.  St  Paul 
Publications,  1957,  2  s.),  32  pp. ;  St.  Matthew ,  St.  Mark ,  St.  John ,  by  J.  H. 
Smith  (1958,  1  s.  6  d.  each),  20,  19,  18  pp. 

These  pamphlets  present  study  plans  of  the  Gospels  for  group  study;  in 
addition  R.  C.  Fuller  offers  an  outline  for  the  formation  of  such  groups. 


IC.  O’Sullivan,  O.F.M.,  My  Sunday  Reading.  A  Popular  Explanation  arid 
Application  of  the  Sunday  Epistles  and  Gospels  (Milwaukee:  Bruce,  1957), 

x  and  345  pp. 

Primarily  intended  for  the  lay  reader,  this  book  explains  the  messages  of 
the  Sunday  Epistles  and  Gospels  in  simple,  everyday  language.  Feeling  that 
the  lessons  of  the  Mass  are  a  valuable  source  for  refreshing  the  Catholic  s  mind 
on  points  of  his  faith,  Fr.  O’Sullivan  clothes  the  teaching  with  commentary 
and  applications  cut  to  measure  for  the  needs  of  our  day. 

La  Palabra  de  Cristo,  Repertorio  organico  de  textos  para  el  estudio  de  las 
homilias  dominicales  y  festivas  elaborado  por  una  comision  de  autores  bajo  la 
direccion  de  Mons.  Angel  Herrera  Oria,  Vol.  I:  Advento  y  Navidad ,  2nd  ed. 
(Madrid:  Bibliotheca  de  Autores  Cristianos ;  Fresno,  Calif.:  Academy  Library 
Guild,  1955,  $2.25),  xxxii  and  948  pp. 

The  eight  volumes  already  published  of  La  Palabra  de  Cristo  are  designed 
to  provide  the  preacher  with  a  vast  wealth  of  material  on  the  Sunday  Epistles 
and  Gospels  culled  from  the  Bible,  commentaries,  the  Fathers,  the  classical 
theologians  and  spiritual  writers,  papal  pronouncements,  etc.  These  texts  are 
arranged  in  uniform  order  for  each  Sunday  and  followed  by  numerous  sug¬ 
gested  sermon  outlines. 


A.  I.  Polack  and  W.  W.  Simpson,  Jesus  in  the  Background  of  History  (Lon¬ 
don:  Cohen  and  West,  1957,  16  s.),  160  pp. 

This  work  represents  the  collaboration  of  a  member  of  the  Jewish  faith  and 
a  Christian  in  an  effort  to  “assess  the  permanent  significance  of  Jesus’  life  and 
teaching  apart  from  Christological  claims.”  The  redaction  of  the  original  draft 
was  the  work  of  the  Jewish  author,  A.  I.  Polack,  and  where  the  tw*o  authors 
failed  to  agree  on  points  of  interpretation  of  the  historical  facts,  W.  W.  Simp¬ 
son  adds  his  own  signed  notes  to  the  body  of  the  text.  In  their  presentation 
of  a  portrait  of  the  historical  Jesus  the  authors  discuss  the  historical,  political, 
social  and  religious  background,  the  life  of  Jesus,  His  teachings  and  His 
significance  in  world  history. 

E.  Stauffer,  Jesus,  Gestalt  und  Geschichte,  Dalp-Taschenbiicher  332  (Bern: 
Francke  Verlag,  1957,  2.80  Sw.  fr.),  172  pp. 

Prof.  Stauffer’s  aim  in  this  little  book  is  to  write,  not  a  biography  of  Jesus, 
which  he  points  out  is  an  inaccessible  goal,  but  rather  a  history  of  Jesus.  In 
his  effort  to  write  as  objectively  as  possible,  he  regards  the  Gospels  as  well 
as  rabbinic  references  to  Jesus  as  the  elaborations  by  tradition  of  theological 
interest  and  debate.  The  work  takes  into  consideration  all  the  ancient  sources 
that  have  a  bearing  on  Jesus  and  is  arranged  according  to  the  periods  of  Jesus’ 
life.  Twenty-four  pages  of  notes  furnish  numerous  bibliographical  references. 


V.  Taylor,  The  Person  of  Christ  in  New  Testament  Teaching  (New  York: 
St.  Martin’s  Press,  1958,  $5.00),  x  and  321  pp. 

The  Person  of  Christ  is  treated  first  exegetically  and  then  in  a  historical 
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and  theological  investigation.  “The  Christologv  which  seems  most  in  harmony 
with  the  teaching  of  the  New  Testament/’  T  believes,  “is  the  doctrine  that, 
in  becoming  man,  the  Son  of  God  willed  to  renounce  the  exercise  of  divine 
prerogatives  and  powers,  so  that  in  the  course  of  His  earthly  existence  He 
might  live  within  the  necessary  limitations  which  belong  to  human  finitude. 
Divine  attributes  were  laid  aside,  not  in  the  sense  that  they  were  abandoned 
or  destroyed,  but  in  such  a  manner  that  they  became  potential  or  latent.” 

W.  A.  Visser  ’t  Hooft,  Rembrandt  and  the  Gospel  (Philadelphia:  Westmin¬ 
ster,  1958,  $4.50),  192  pp.  with  32  plates. 

Though  he  treated  biblical  themes  throughout  his  career,  Rembrandt  began 
to  penetrate  seriously  the  depths  of  the  Bible  after  the  death  of  his  wife  in  1642. 
In  this  attractively  presented  volume,  the  well-known  General  Secretary  of  the 
World  Council  of  Churches  traces  the  artist’s  spiritual  odyssey  as  reflected 
in  his  works  on  Gospel  themes. 

TEXTS,  VERSIONS,  ETC. 

G.  Auzou,  La  Tradition  biblique.  Histoire  des  ecrits  sacres  da  peuple  dc  Dieu, 
connaissance  de  la  Bible,  2  (Paris:  Editions  de  l’Orante,  1957,  1,200  fr.), 
462  pp. 

The  author,  professor  of  Sacred  Scripture  in  the  Grand  Seminaire  de  Rouen 
has  written  a  popular  history  of  the  origin  of  the  books  of  the  Bible,  explaining 
their  relation  to  one  another  and  concentrating  especially  on  the  original  milieu 
of  the  writings.  There  are  a  brief  introduction  and  three  indexes;  the  bibli¬ 
ographical  data  are  given  in  footnotes. 

Bibliographic  Biblique ,  Les  Facultes  de  Theologie  et  de  Philosophic  de  la 
Compagnie  de  Jesus  (Montreal:  Les  Editions  de  lTmmaculee-Conception,  1958, 
$3.00),  398  pp. 

Intended  for  those  who  study  the  Bible  from  an  exegetical,  theological  or 
devotional  viewpoint,  this  volume  contains  more  than  9,000  entries  of  Catholic 
articles  and  books  written  in  French,  English  or  Latin,  and  the  articles  have 
been  taken  from  twenty-eight  periodicals  covering  the  years  1920-57.  The 
material  has  been  arranged  under  various  headings,  and  a  detailed  index 
facilitates  the  use  of  the  work.  Though  limited  in  its  scope,  this  bibliography 
should  prove  most  welcome  to  all  who  are  writing  theses  and  to  preachers 
who  seek  new  light  for  their  sermons  and  conferences. 

77 le  Holy  Bible.  A  Translation  from  the  Latin  Vulgate  in  the  Light  of  the 
Hebrew  and  Greek  Originals.  Authorized  by  the  Hierarchy  of  England  and 
Wales  and  the  Hierarchy  of  Scotland  (New  York:  Sheed  and  Ward,  1956, 
$7.50),  x  and  913;  286  pp.;  student’s  edition  (1958,  $4.00  [minimum  initial 
order  of  25  copies]). 

Although  his  name  does  not  appear  on  the  title  page,  the  work  is  the  achieve¬ 
ment  of  the  late  Monsignor  Knox,  who  in  ten  years  translated  the  entire  Bible 
at  the  request  of  the  hierarchy  of  Great  Britain.  Chiefly  because  of  its  modern¬ 
ity  and  the  unquestionable  beauty  of  its  style,  the  version  has  enjoyed  a  well- 
deserved  popularity,  and  those  who  were  unable  to  purchase  the  three  volumes 
which  originally  comprised  the  entire  translation  will  now  be  able  to  have  the 
complete  version  in  one  inexpensive  volume.  The  student’s  edition  should  prove 
exceptionally  popular  for  courses  in  the  Bible  and  in  theology. 
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HE  KAINE  DIATHEKE,  Second  Edition  with  revised  critical  apparatus 
(London:  The  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  1958,  8  s.  6  d.),  xxvii  and 
787  pp. 

Under  the  editorial  direction  of  Professor  G.  D.  Kilpatrick  the  first  (1904) 
edition  of  the  British  Bible  Society’s  NT  has  been  revised  and  its  critical 
apparatus  brought  up  to  date.  The  changes  in  the  text  are  not  numerous,  but 
the  apparatus  has  been  expanded  and  includes  the  most  recent  and  important 
textual  witnesses.  In  fact  even  the  fragments  of  Papyrus  Bodmer  II  (P66) 
have  been  collated  and  their  readings  given  special  attention. 

F.  Kenyon,  Our  Bible  and  the  Ancient  Manuscripts,  revised  by  A.  W.  Adams, 
introduction  by  G.  R.  Driver  (New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers,  1958,  $6.95), 
352  pp. 

Sir  Frederick  Kenyon’s  introduction  has  been  brought  up  to  date  by  the 
Dean  of  Divinity  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford.  The  chapter  on  “Ancient 
Books  and  Writings”  has  been  rewritten  and  includes  data  from  the  discoveries 
at  Qumran;  Papyrus  Bodmer  (P66)  is  described  and  utilized  in  the  appendix  on 
“Notable  Variant  Readings”;  and  a  final  chapter  treats  “Revisions  and  Trans¬ 
lations  since  1881.”  The  photographs  illustrating  the  text  are  well  chosen  and 
clearly  printed,  and  the  book  is  written  so  that  it  can  attract  both  the  specialist 
and  the  interested  student. 

Papyrus  Bodmer  IL  Supplement.  Evangile  de  Jean  chap.  14-21,  ed.  V.  Martin 
( Cologny-Geneva :  Bibliotheca  Bodmeriana,  1958,  7.50  Sw.  fr.),  53  pp. 

With  the  publication  of  the  Supplement  we  now  have  the  remnants  of  the 
entire  Gospel  of  St.  John,  as  preserved  in  this  early  third-century  MS.  While 
this  part  of  the  codex  is  fragmentary,  there  are  nevertheless  twenty-six  fairly 
complete  pages  out  of  an  original  forty.  In  the  preface  and  notes  Professor 
Martin  has  profited  from  the  suggestions  of  K.  Aland  and  M.-E.  Boismard. 
A  distinctive  reading  of  P66  in  21:5  occurs  elsewhere  only  in  citations  of  Cyril 
of  Alexandria.  The  amount  of  text  on  a  page  varies  so  that  the.  entire  MS 
originally  numbered  154  pages,  though  Martin  had  calculated  that  there  would 
be  only  146,  basing  his  estimate  on  the  pages  of  chs.  1-14.  [Cf.  §  2-322.] 

J.  B.  Phillips,  The  Nezv  Testament  in  Modern  English  (New  York:  Mac¬ 
millan,  1958,  $6.00),  xiv  and  575  pp. 

In  order  to  make  the  Word  of  God  intelligible  to  his  parishioners,  J.  B. 
Phillips  translated  the  letters  of  Paul,  and  his  version  became  so  popular  that 
over  one  million  copies  were  sold.  Urged  to  do  the  same  for  the  other  writings 
of  the  NT,  he  produced  translations  of  the  Gospels,  Acts  and  Revelation.  All 
four  are  now  combined  in  this  one  volume  which  contains  three  maps  (beside 
the  end-maps)  and  a  brief  introduction  explaining  the  principles  and  purpose 
of  his  version. 

J.  Steinmann,  Saint  Jerome  (Paris :  Editions  du  Cerf,  1958,  900  fr.),  383  pp. 

“Patron  of  exegetes,  of  people  of  ill  humor  and  of  bibliophiles” — such  is 
the  Jerome  presented  in  this  frankly  admiring  biography  by  Jean  Steinmann. 
Written  in  popular  style,  this  life  seeks  to  make  the  great  translator  and 
polemicist  and  the  very  human  saint  better  known  to  general  readers.  Liberal 
quotations  from  the  commentaries,  letters,  essays  and  treatises  of  Jerome  are 
employed. 
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A.  Brunot,  S.  C.  J.,  Saint  Paul  et  son  Message,  Je  Sais-Je  Crois,  Encyclopedic 
du  Catholique  au  XXeme  Siecle,  70  (Paris:  Fayard,  1958,  350  fr.),  115  pp. 

Pere  Brunot  presents  in  popular  style  an  introduction  to  the  Pauline  Epistles, 
tracing  the  Apostle’s  thought  genetically  as  it  evolved  from  his  various  contacts 
and  controversies. 

C.  Charlier,  The  Christian  Approach  to  the  Bible  ( La  lecture  chretienne  de  la 
Bible),  trans.  H.  J.  Richards,  L.S.S.,  and  B.  Peters,  S.T.L.,  preface  by  the 
Rt.  Rev.  Msgr.  J.  M.  T.  Barton,  D.D.,  L.S.S.,  F.S.A.,  F.R.S.A.  (Westminster, 
Md. :  Newman,  1958,  $4.00),  298  pp. 

This  volume,  which  in  its  French  original  has  seen  several  editions,  comes 
from  the  pen  of  a  leader  of  revival  of  biblical  interest  in  French  Catholic 
circles.  Its  purpose  is  aptly  expressed  in  the  preface  of  Msgr.  Barton,  consultor 
of  the  Pontifical  Biblical  Commission:  “As  one  who  is  frequently  asked  to 
name  a  volume  that  will  assist  all  earnest  readers  of  the  Bible,  I  have  constantly 
recommended,  since  its  first  appearance  in  1949,  the  French  original  of  Dom 
Charlier’s  book,  and  I  now  give  the  warmest  welcome  to  this  scholarly,  lively, 
and  extremely  readable  translation.” 

Y.  M.-J.  Congar,  O.P.,  Le  Mystere  du  Temple  ou  VLconomie  de  la  Presence 
de  Dieu  d  sa  creature  de  la  Genese  a  V Apocalypse,  Lectio  Divina  22  (Paris: 
Editions  du  Cerf,  1958,  990  fr.),  345  pp. 

The  author  of  Jalons  pour  une  theologie  du  laic  at  develops  in  this  new  work 
a  theme  suggested  in  the  former :  that  the  plan  of  God  for  men  is  to  make  of 
them  a  spiritual  temple  in  which  He  dwells  and  communicates  Himself  and 
also  receives  the  worship  of  obedience.  The  history  of  the  working  out  of  this 
plan  is  coextensive  with  the  history  of  revelation ;  it  is  the  history  of  the 
presence  of  God  among  men.  Accordingly  Fr.  Congar  studies  in  the  first  part 
of  his  work  the  forms  of  the  presence  of  God  and  the  story  of  the  Temple  in 
the  OT,  and  in  the  second,  the  Temple,  Christ  and  the  Church  in  the  Messianic 
(NT)  age.  Three  appendices  treat  of  the  chronology  of  the  Temple,  Mary 
and  the  Temple,  and  the  differences  in  the  presence  of  God  under  the  Old  and 
New  Dispositions. 

O.  Cullmann,  Immortality  of  the  Sold  or  Resurrection  of  the  Dead ?  The 
Witness  of  the  New  Testament  (New  York:  Macmillan,  1958,  $1.25),  60  pp. 

The  author  maintains  that  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  forms  a  doctrine  basic 
to  the  NT  and  one  which  differs  essentially  from  the  Greek  concept  of  the 
immortality  of  the  soul.  “No  other  publication  of  mine  has  provoked  such 
enthusiasm  or  such  violent  hostility,”  he  says,  and  in  the  preface  various  criti¬ 
cisms  are  presented  and  discussed. 

J.  Danielou,  S.J.,  Theologie  du  Judeo-Christianisme.  Bibliotheque  de  Theol¬ 
ogie.  Histoire  des  doctrines  chretiennes  avant  Nicee.  Vol.  I  (Tournai-New 
York:  Desclee,  1958,  $4.50),  457  pp. 

Pere  Danielou  has  studied  the  documents  of  early  Christianity  and  contem¬ 
porary  Jewish  writings  and  establishes  the  existence  of  a  Judaeo-Christian 
theology.  The  book  has  four  parts :  Les  Sources,  Le  Milieu  Intellectuel,  Les 
Doctrines,  Les  Institutions.  An  archaic  theology  which  was  expressed  in  the 
framework  of  apocalyptic  existed  in  the  Church  before  Christianity  expressed 
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itself  in  the  concepts  of  the  Hellenistic  world.  The  author  calls  attention  to  the 
light  thrown  upon  this  obscure  period  by  the  discoveries  at  Qumran  and  Nag 
Hammadi. 

H.  Hopfl,  O.S.B.,  Introductio  gencralis  in  Sacram  Scripturam.  Tractatus  de 
inspirations,  canone,  historia  textus,  hermeneutica,  Editio  sexta  noviter  re- 
censita  quam  curavit  L.  Leloir,  O.S.B.  (Naples:  M.  D’Auria,  1958,  $4.00), 
xxiv  and  583  pp. 

In  bringing  out  the  sixth  edition  of  this  classical  general  introduction  to 
the  study  of  Scripture,  Fr.  Leloir  of  the  Abbey  of  St.  Jerome  in  Rome,  Doctor 
in  Sacred  Scripture,  has  devoted  special  concern  to  bringing  the  bibliography 
up  to  date  in  such  fields  as  archaeology,  geography,  textual  criticism  and  the 
Dead  Sea  Scrolls. 

G.  Lefebvre,  O.S.B.,  L’Esprit  de  Dieu  dans  la  Sainte  Liturgie,  Je  sais-Je  crois, 
Encyclopedic  du  Catholique  au  xxe  siecle  107  (Paris:  Fayard,  1958,  350  fr.), 
125  pp. 

The  noted  author  of  many  missals  and  works  on  the  liturgy,  Dom  Lefebvre, 
presents  here  a  popular  study  of  the  role  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  liturgical 
cycle  -and  in  the  sacramental  liturgy  of  the  Church. 

G.  Miegge,  L’Evangile  et  le  mythe  dans  la  pensee  de  Rudolf  Bultmann,  trans. 

H.  Naef,  preface  by  J.-L.  Leuba,  Bibliotheque  Theologique  (Neuchatel-Paris : 
Delachaux  et  Niestle,  1958,  7.50  Sw.  fr.),  130  pp. 

This  work  of  exposition  by  Prof.  Miegge  of  the  Faculty  of  Protestant 
Theology  in  Rome  joined  the  growing  list  of  works  on  Bultmann  in  1956  in 
its  Italian  edition.  The  author’s  concern  is  not  so  much  to  judge  as  to  present 
objectively  the  ideas  of  Bultmann  on  demythologizing.  To  that  end  the  chapters 
on  the  gospel  problem,  form-criticism,  existentialism  and  theology,  myth  and 
religion,  draw  liberally  via  quotations  on  the  works  of  Bultmann  himself.  The 
author  appends  to  his  work  a  bibliography  and  a  brief  discussion  of  Catholic 
criticism  of  demythologizing. 

O.  Prunet,  La  Morale  chretienne  d’apres  les  ecrits'  johanniques  ( Evangile 
et  Lpitres),  Ltudes  d’histoire  et  de  philosophic  religieuses  publiees  sous  les 
auspices  de  la  Faculte  de  Theologie  Protestante  de  l’Universite  de  Strasbourg, 
No.  47  (Paris:  Presses  Universitaires  de  France,  1957,  800  fr.),  vii  and  152  pp. 

The  moral  doctrine  of  St.  John  has  received  relatively  little  attention,  M. 
Prunet  points  out,  largely  because  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  parts  of  the 
Johannine  writings  that  treat  expressly  of  ethical  matters.  But  the  moral 
doctrine  is  there,  and  it  is  precisely  insofar  as  it  is  inseparable  from  John’s 
theology  and  Christology  that  the  author  brings  out  its  main  lines.  He  discusses 
the  moral  terminology  of  the  Johannine  books,  John’s  theology,  his  practical 
dualism,  and  finally  “la  morale  de  I’homme  nouveau  ”  John’s  moral  is  one  of 
participated  love,  animated  by  the  perfect  love  of  Jesus. 

K.  Rahner,  tiber  die  Schriftinspiration ,  Quaestiones  Disputatae  1  (Freibur«- 
im  Breisgau :  Verlag  Herder;  New  York:  Herder  and  Herder,  1958,  $1.50), 

88  pp. 

The  new  series  which  this  volume  inaugurates  is  under  the  general  editorship 
of  Fr.  Karl  Rahner  of  Innsbruck  and  Dr.  Heinrich  Schlier  of  Bonn.  In  a  fore¬ 
word  to  this  first  volume,  the  editors  explain  their  intention  to  present  short 
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studies  of  living  problems  in  dogmatic  and  biblical  theology,  carefully  avoiding 
merely  historical  investigations,  in  a  style  that  is  basically  scholarly  but  bears 
none  of  the  trappings  of  scholarliness,  for  readers  who  have  some  interest  and 
background  in  elementary  Catholic  theology.  Fr.  Rahner’s  initial  contribution 
is  an  elaboration  of  an  article  in  ZeitKathTheol  78  (’56)  137-168  [ cf .  §  1-175]. 
His  theory  of  God’s  authorship  of  the  Bible  is  founded  upon  the  status  of 
Scripture  as  a  constitutive  element  in  the  formation  of  the  Church  in  the  apos¬ 
tolic  age  and  upon  the  unique  relationship  of  God  to  the  Church  in  all  its 
elements  in  this  period. 

K.  Rahner,  Zur  Theologie  des  Todes,  mit  einem  Excurs  iiber  das  Martyrium, 
Quaestiones  Disputatae  2  (Freiburg  im  Breisgau :  Verlag  Herder;  New  York: 
Herder  and  Herder,  1958,  $1.70),  106  pp. 

The  second  volume  in  the  new  series  of  Quaestiones  Disputatae  contains  the 
reflections  of  Fr.  Karl  Rahner  on  the  theology  of  death.  To  an  area  of  theology 
somewhat  neglected  in  recent  writing  this  work  makes  an  original  contribution. 
Following  an  introduction  on  his  theological  method,  the  author  considers  death 
as  a  universal  human  phenomenon,  then  as  the  consequence  of  original  and 
personal  sin,  finally  as  the  union  of  the  Christian  with  Christ  in  the  salvation 
made  possible  by  Christ’s  sacrifice.  A  theological  excursus  on  martyrdom  com¬ 
pletes  the  volume. 

D.  T.  Rowlingson,  Introduction  to  New  Testament  Study  (New  York:  Mac¬ 
millan,  1956,  $3.95),  xiii  and  246  pp. 

The  author,  Professor  of  New  Testament  Literature  at  the  Boston  University 
School  of  Theology  and  Pastor  of  the  Church  of  Christ  in  Brookline,  New 
Hampshire,  has  written  an  attractive  book  enabling  the  educated  layman  and 
theological  student  to  understand  the  writings  of  the  NT  and  their  pertinence 
for  one’s  life  today.  The  chapters  reflect  the  influence  of  a  teacher,  and  the 
pastoral  concern  leads  up  to  the  epilogue,  “The  Contemporary  Christ  and  New 
Testament  Study,”  which  affirms  that  Jesus  is  “satisfied  with  nothing  less  than 
an  all-out  commitment,  a  reorientation  of  our  whole  life  about  God’s  reign.” 

H.  Schlier,  Mdchte  und  Gewalten  im  Neuen  Testament,  Quaestiones  Disputatae 
3  (Freiburg  im  Breisgau:  Verlag  Herder;  New  York:  Herder  and  Herder, 
1958,  $1.40),  64  pp. 

This  monograph  by  the  Professor  of  Ancient  Christian  Literature  at  the 
University  of  Bonn  studies  the  role  of  “the  Principalities  and  the  Powers”  in 
the  NT  and  in  the  divine  Heilsplan.  By  the  phrase  used  so  often  by  St.  Paul, 
Dr.  Schlier  understands  all  the  spiritual  forces  of  evil  that  are  mentioned  under 
a  wide  variety  of  names  in  all  the  NT  books.  He  investigates  first  the  nature 
and  function  of  the  satanic  forces,  then  the  conquest  of  them  by  the  sacrificial 
victory  of  Christ,  and  finally  the  attitude  Christians  must  adopt  in  their  combat 
with  them. 

C.  Spicq,  O.P.,  Vie  Morale  et  Trinite  Sainte  selon  Saint  Paul,  Lectio  Divina 
19  (Paris:  Editions  du  Cerf,  1957),  89  pp. 

Using  as  a  point  of  departure  St.  Paul’s  emphasis  on  the  Christian’s  life  as 
being  determined  by  his  singular  citizenship  in  heaven,  this  well-known  Domin¬ 
ican  commentator  explains  in  detail  how  this  life  will  be  primarily  union  with 
Christ  and  fraternal  charity,  ruled  in  every  respect  by  the  norms  of  the  gospel. 
Christian  morality  is  revealed  because  the  commitment  of  one’s  whole  life  is 
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distinctive  in  the  act  of  faith.  Moreover,  revealed  morality  involves  the  divine 
initiative  through  grace  working  within  the  soul,  is  dominated  by  a  spirit  of 
thanksgiving,  all  in  Christ  Jesus,  the  Son  and  Savior,  through  the  Holy  Spirit 
sent  from  the  Father  by  Christ.  Such  a  life  is  beautiful,  but  its  beauty  is  fully 
determined  only  in  life  eternal. 

V.  Taylor,  The  Cross  of  Christ  (London:  Macmillan;  New  York:  St.  Martin’s 
Press,  1956,  $3.00),  vii  and  108  pp. 

In  this  text  of  eight  public  lectures  delivered  at  Drew  University,  Madison, 
New  Jersey,  in  1955-56,  Dr.  Taylor  again  takes  up  the  doctrine  of  the  Atone¬ 
ment  with  an  independent  approach.  He  studies  successively  the  meaning  of 
the  cross  for  Christ  Himself,  for  Paul,  the  author  of  Hebrews  and  John.  Fol¬ 
lowing  a  chapter  on  modern  theories  of  the  Atonement,  the  author  outlines  his 
own  theory,  which  is  based  on  the  correlation  between  the  saving  deed  of  God 
in  Christ  and  the  spiritual  appropriation  of  this  deed  by  faith. 

M.  Werner,  The  Formation  of  Christian  Dogma.  An  Historical  Study  of  its 
Problem,  rewritten  in  shortened  form  by  the  author  from  his  Die  Entstehung  des 
christlichen  Dogmas  and  translated  with  an  introduction  by  S.  G.  F.  Brandon, 
M.A.,  D.D.  (New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers,  1957,  $7.50),  xvi  and  352  pp. 

Starting  from  Schweitzer’s  thesis  of  “consistent-eschatology,”  the  author 
studies  the  change  in  the  attitude  of  the  early  Church.  The  volume  has  two 
main  divisions :  “The  Abandonment  of  the  Basic  Doctrine  of  Primitive  Chris¬ 
tianity  consequent  on  the  Non-Fulfilment  of  the  Parousia,”  and  “The  Con¬ 
struction  of  Doctrine  in  the  Early  Church.”  In  an  addendum  composed  for 
the  English  translation  the  author  indicates  the  historical  consequences  of  the 
transformation  of  the  eschatological  Primitive  Christianity  into  the  Hellenistic 
mystery-religion  of  Early  Catholicism.  As  one  reviewer  remarks,  this  is  a  vol¬ 
ume  which  Schweitzer  would  have  written  had  he  set  his  hand  to  it. 

E.  J.  Young,  Thy  Word  Is  Truth.  Some  Thoughts  on  the  Biblical  Doctrine 
of  Inspiration  (Grand  Rapids,  Mich.:  Eerdmans,  1957,  $3.50),  287  pp. 

The  critical  problem  that  faces  the  evangelical  Church  today,  according  to 
Dr.  Edward  J.  Young,  Professor  of  OT  at  Westminster  Theological  Seminary, 
Philadelphia,  is  that  of  the  Church’s  understanding  of  the  nature  of  the  Bible. 
Accordingly,  in  this  volume,  professedly  less  a  theological  treatise  than  a  pop¬ 
ular  exposition,  Dr.  Young  seeks  to  restate  the  doctrine  of  biblical  verbal 
inspiration  and  inerrancy,  based  on  the  intrinsic  evidence  of  the  Bible  itself. 
Later  chapters  discuss  some  contemporary  theories  of  Scripture  at  variance 
with  that  of  the  author. 

THE  WORLD  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT 

Ancient  Roman  Religion,  ed.  F.  C.  Grant,  The  Library  of  Religion  No.  8  (New 
York:  The  Liberal  Arts  Press,  1957,  $1.75),  xxvi  and  252  pp. 

The  Library  of  Religion  series  is  designed  to  furnish  students  with  hand¬ 
books  of  texts  selected  to  present  a  picture  of  the  religions  of  the  world.  In 
this  volume,  Prof.  Grant  (Biog.  Note,  NT  A  1  [3,  ’57]  237)  offers  his  own 
translations  of  Latin  texts  portraying  Roman  religious  ideas  from  the  early 
agricultural  cults  to  the  Christian  conquest  of  Rome.  In  his  introduction  the 
editor  provides  a  connected  description  of  Roman  religion.  Students  of  the 

background  of  the  early  Church  as  well  as  of  Roman  cults  themselves  will  find 
the  work  useful. 
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M.  Burrows,  More  Light  on  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls.  Ncio  Scrolls  and  New 
Interpretations  with  Translations  of  Important  Recent  Discoveries  (New  York: 
The  Viking  Press,  1958,  $6.50),  xiv  and  434  pp. 

Dr.  Millar  Burrows,  Winkley  Professor  of  New  Testament  Literature  at 
Yale  University  (1934-58),  has  produced  a  second  volume  on  the  scrolls  with 
which  he  was  intimately  associated  from  the  beginning.  Much  more  than  in 
his  previous  work  (The  Dead  Sea  Scrolls,  1955),  is  he  concerned  with  the 
religious  question  of  the  relation  of  these  findings  to  the  NT  faith.  In  fact 
almost  100  pages  are  devoted  to  “Christian  Origins  in  the  Light  of  the  Dead 
Sea  Scrolls,”  and  the  author  concludes,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  most  recent 
writings,  that  there  are  only  vague  possibilities  of  contacts  between  the  com¬ 
munity  of  Qumran  and  the  apostolic  Church  (p.  132).  Thirteen  Qumran 
documents  are  here  translated;  an  appendix  treats  the  non-biblical  MSS;  there 
is  a  bibliography  of  fourteen  pages,  and — most  welcome — an  index  for  the 
present  and  previous  volume.  This  is  the  most  complete  and  authoritative 
treatment  of  the  scrolls  which  has  thus  far  appeared  in  English. 

J.  Carmignac,  Le  Docteur  de  Justice  et  Jesus-Christ  (Paris:  Editions  de 
l’Orante,  1957,  480  fr.),  165  pp. 

After  the  many  comparisons  made  in  the  press  between  Christ  and  the 
Teacher  of  Righteousness — some  of  them  quite  irresponsible — Jean  Carmignac 
reviews  the  entire  question  in  popular  style.  Though  his  goal  is  not  polemic, 
he  begins  by  summarizing  the  statements  of  scholars  and  popular  writers  alike 
that  have  given  rise  to  erroneous  notions.  The  relevant  texts  of  the  scrolls 
are  presented  and  analyzed.  The  author  concludes  that  some  literary  and 
organizational  parallels  between  early  Christianity  and  Essenism  are  sound, 
but  that  the  Teacher  of  Righteousness  is  not  depicted  as  the  Messiah,  as  divine, 
or  as  crucified.  In  doctrinal  matters  Carmignac  sees  Essenism  as  the  current 
of  Judaism  farthest  removed  from  the  orientation  of  early  Christianity. 

L.  Cerfaux  and  P.  Houssiau,  U  Anti  quite :  Le  Proche-Orient,  Histoire  et 
Humanites  I  (Tournai-Paris :  Casterman,  1957,  56  Bel.  fr.),  174  pp. 

The  first  of  a  series  of  manuals  of  history  for  secondary  education,  this 
volume  is  the  combined  work  of  Msgr.  Cerfaux  (Biog.  Note,  NT  A  1  [3,  57] 
237)  and  Prof.  Houssiau  of  the  Institut  St-Pierre,  Jette,  Belgium.  A  general 
introduction  is  followed  by  chapters  on  Egypt,  Mesopotamia,  Palestine-Syria, 
Asia  Minor  and  Persia.  The  volume  contains  copious  illustrations,  maps, 
tables,  etc. 

M.  Du  Buit,  O.P.,  Geographic  de  la  Terre  Sainte.  I  Texte  et  Index;  II. 
Cartes  (Paris:  Editions  du  Cerf,  1958,  1200  fr.),  232  pp. ;  18  maps. 

The  author,  professor  at  the  Ecole  Biblique  of  Jerusalem,  presents  the  third 
number  in  the  series  of  Etudes  Annexes  of  the  Bible  de  Jerusalem.  A  brief 
bibliography  is  given  in  which  the  writer  acknowledges  his  great  indebtedness 
to  Pere  Abel.  Eighteen  loose  leaf  maps  (ll"xl8")  illustrate  the  text,  which 
discusses  first  the  physical  and  then  the  historical  geography.  An  index 
onomastique  of  fifty-two  pages  identifies  the  various  sites  and  summarizes  under 
each  name  the  pertinent  information  found  in  the  text. 

G.  Hakim,  Pages  d’Evangile  lues  en  Galilee  (Bruges:  Editions  E.  Vercruysse- 
Vanhove),  112  pp. 

The  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Galilee  has  published  a  booklet  with  many  ex¬ 
cellent  photographs  and  a  text  based  upon  his  own  experiences  in  the  Holy 
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Land  to  illustrate  the  Gospel  story.  Proceeds  from  the  sale  of  the  book  will 
be  devoted  to  the  completion  of  a  petit  seminaire  at  Nazareth. 

A  New  Eusebius.  Documents  illustrative  of  the  history  of  the  Church  to  A.D. 
337 ,  ed.  J.  Stevenson.  Based  upon  the  collection  edited  by  the  late  B.  J.  Kidd 
(New  York:  Macmillan,  1957,  $4.50),  xix  and  427  pp. 

Since  B.  J.  Kidd’s  Documents  Illustrative  of  the  History  of  the  Church  has 
for  some  years  been  out  of  print,  the  present  book  has  been  composed  with 
the  aim  of  being  a  successor  to  part  of  Kidd’s  work.  Mr.  J.  Stevenson,  Fellow 
and  Tutor  of  Downing  College,  Cambridge,  and  University  Lecturer  in 
Divinity,  has  edited  319  extracts  translated  from  Christian  and  pagan  authors 
covering  the  years  to  the  death  of  Constantine  in  337.  Some  of  the  passages 
used  by  Kidd  have  been  dropped  and  a  number  of  others  added.  Notes  and 
bibliographical  data,  chronological  tables,  end  maps  and  an  index  make  this 
volume  an  invaluable  tool  for  all  interested  in  the  history  and  theology  of  the 
early  Church. 

A.  Parrot,  Le  Musee  du  Louvre  et  la  Bible,  Cahiers  d’Archeologie  Biblique 
No.  9  (Neuchatel-Paris :  Delachaux  et  Niestle,  1957,  7.50  Sw.  fr.),  166  pp., 
12  plates,  76  figures. 

This  is  the  ninth  volume  in  the  series  Cahiers  d’Archeologie  Biblique  by  the 
Curator-in-Chief  of  the  French  National  Museums  and  Director  of  the  Mari 
Archaeological  Expedition.  Relying  on  the  wealth  of  the  Department  of 
Oriental  Antiquities  in  the  Louvre,  the  author  chose  monuments  contempora¬ 
neous  with  biblical  events,  and  through  these  illustrations  he  replaces  the  Bible 
in  its  own  times.  The  author  readily  admits  that  only  some  pages  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments  are  illustrated,  but  his  choice  extends  chronologically 
from  pre-history  to  the  Christian  era,  geographically  from  the  North  Sea  to 
the  Arabian  Peninsula,  from  Cyprus  to  Iran.  The  ample  use  of  plates  and 
figures  gives  the  reader  reason  for  gratitude  to  the  Louvre. 

S.  Perowne,  The  Later  Herods.  The  Political  Background  of  the  Nezv  Testa¬ 
ment  (London:  Hodder  and  Stoughton,  1958,  25  s.),  xvi  and  216  pp.,  43 
plates,  3  maps. 

The  author  of  The  Life  and  Times  of  Herod  the  Great  continues  in  the 
present  work  his  history  of  Palestine  in  earliest  Christian  and  immediately 
pre-Christian  times.  The  dominant  problem  of  that  time  and  place  was  literally 
that  of  rendering  their  due  to  Caesar  and  to  God.  The  descendants  of  Herod 
the  Great  were  faced  with  the  task  of  achieving  a  modus  vivendi  amid  the 
tensions  of  nationalism  and  Romanizing.  “That  they  failed,”  Mr.  Perowne 
observes,  “does  not  make  them  any  the  less  interesting.”  This  volume  of 
history,  adorned  with  many  illustrations,  maps  and  tables,  tells  the  story  of 
the  Herods  and  of  Jewish  politics  in  the  first  century  A.D.,  culminating  in  the 
monumental  catastrophe  of  Jewish  political  history. 

K.  Schubert,  Die  Gemeinde  vom  Toten  Meer.  Ihre  Entstehung  und  Hire 
Lehren  (Miinchen-Basel :  Ernst  Reinhardt  Verlag,  1958,  DM  5.50  paper  or 
7.50  cloth),  144  pp. 

One  of  the  most  recent  of  the  many  general  works  on  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls 
is  the  fruit  of  a  series  of  lectures  at  Vienna  in  1957  by  Prof.  Kurt  Schubert, 
whose  periodical  articles  on  Qumran  (its  Messianism  in  particular)  have  been 
known  for  ten  years.  A  description  of  the  scrolls  and  a  history  of  their  dis¬ 
covery  are  presented  with  exemplary  brevity.  The  bulk  of  the  work  treats  of 
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the  life,  religious  practices,  theology,  eschatology,  and  Messianism  of  the  sect 
and  of  comparisons  with  early  Christianity.  A  very  brief  bibliography  is 
appended  to  the  book. 

E.  Stauffer,  Jerusalem  und  Rom  im  Zeitalter  Jesu  Christi,  Dalp-Taschen- 
biicher  331  (Bern:  Francke  Verlag,  1957,  2.80  Sw.  fr.),  164  pp. 

This  brief  work  of  history  deals,  “not  with  two  ancient  cities,  their  buildings, 
inhabitants  and  living  conditions,  but  with  the  military,  political  and  ideological 
struggles  between  the  Roman  and  the  Jewish  world.”  It  was  against  the  back¬ 
ground  of  the  conflict  of  these  two  worlds  that  Christianity  made  its  appear¬ 
ance  in  history,  and  it  is  to  provide  a  better  understanding  of  that  appearance 
that  the  well-known  Erlangen  professor  re-examines  the  historical  sources  in 
this  volume.  Considerable  attention  is  devoted  here  to  such  questions  as  those 
of  political  theory,  the  nature  of  the  Sanhedrin,  Jewish  apocalyptic  and  escha¬ 
tological  ideas,  the  baptist  movement,  Jewish  and  Roman  criminal  law  and 
procedures. 

S.  Terrien,  Lands  of  the  Bible ,  Illustrated  by  W.  Bolin  (New  York:  Simon 
and  Schuster,  1957,  $3.95),  97  pp. 

This  profusely  illustrated  historical  atlas  of  the  Bible  with  its  relief  maps 
in  color  and  with  more  than  100  photographs  and  illustrations  will  be  useful 
to  individual  readers  and  will  serve  as  a  companion  to  Bible  instruction  in 
church  or  study  groups.  The  colored  illustrations  and  maps  are  exceptionally 
attractive  and  should  have  a  strong  appeal  for  a  popular  audience.  Accom¬ 
panying  the  illustrations  is  a  clear,  compact  text  written  by  Samuel  Terrien 
of  Union  Theological  Seminary,  in  which  he  supplies  a  wealth  of  positive 
information  from  history  and  archaeology,  etc.,  leaving  the  theological  ques¬ 
tions,  as  far  as  possible,  to  be  treated  by  the  teacher.  At  the  end  of  the  volume 
chronological  tables  and  an  index  have  been  added. 

P.  Wernberg-M0ller,  The  Manual  of  Discipline,  Translated  and  Annotated 
with  an  Introduction,  Studies  on  the  Texts  of  the  Desert  of  Judah  I  (Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.:  Eerdmans,  1957,  $6.00),  180  pp. 

This  volume  is  the  first  in  a  new  series  of  Qumran  studies  edited  by  J.  van 
der  Ploeg,  O.P.,  and  published  by  Brill  of  Leiden  and  Eerdmans  in  the  United 
States.  Its  presentation  of  the  Manual  of  Discipline  constitutes  the  Oxford 
doctoral  thesis  of  the  author,  Lecturer  in  Semitic  Languages  and  Literatures 
at  Manchester  University.  In  his  introduction  he  reviews  the  entire  question 
of  dating  the  scrolls,  concluding  that  IQS  belongs  to  the  first  half  of  the  second 
century  B.C.  Translation,  textual  notes  and  extensive  philological  commentary 
are  followed  by  reference  tables  and  a  lengthy  bibliography. 

M.  Woestelandt,  Plan  de  Predication  sur  I’Bcriture,  Paroisse  et  Liturgie, 
Collection  de  pastorale  liturgique  no.  30  (Bruges:  Abbaye  de  Saint- Andre, 
1958,  40  Bel.  fr.),  67  pp. 

This  booklet  presents  twenty-five  outlines  for  sermons  on  OT  themes,  in  a 
connected  series,  as  well  as  a  brief  bibliography  and  a  chronology  of  the  OT. 
The  sermons  offer  a  brief  survey  of  OT  history  and  leading  figures,  presented 
with  a  view  towards  the  preparation  of  the  coming  of  Christ. 
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